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LETTERS 
EMINENT PERSONS. 
Pett a ERA Ae 


I, From Algernon Sidney, in answer to one persuading his return 
to England soon after the Restoration. | 


SIR, 


T AM sorry I cannot in all things conform myself to the 
advice of my friends. If theirs had any joint concernment 
with mine, I would willingly submit my interest to theirs ; 
but when I alone am interested, and they only advise me 
to come over as soon as the act of indemnity is past, be- 
cause they think it is best for me, I cannot wholly lay aside 
iny own judgment and choice. I confess, we are natur- 
ally inclined to delight in our own country, and I have a 
particular love to mine: I hope I have given some testimony 
of it. I think that being exiled from it is a great evil, and 
would redeem myself from it with the loss of a great deal 
of my blood. But when that country of. mine, which used 
to be esteemed a paradise, is now like to be made a stage 
of injury; the liberty which we hoped to establish, op- 
pressed ; all manner of profaneness, looseness, luxury, and 
lewdness, set up in its height, instead of piety, virtue, — 
_ sobriety, and modesty, which we hoped God, by our hands, 
_would have introduced; the best of our nation made a prey 
to thé worst; the parliament, court, and army corrupted ; 
the people enslaved; all things vendible; and no man safe 
but by such evil and infamous means as flattery and bribery; 
what joy can I have in my own country in this condition? 
Is it a pleasure to see all that [ love in the world sold and 
destroyed? Shall I renounce all my old principles, learn 
the vile court arts, and make my peace by bribing some 
of them? Shall their corruption and vice be my safety? 
Ah! no: better is a life among strangers, than, in my 
own country upon such conditions, Whilst 1 hve, I will 
VOL. Ill. B 


2 From Algernon Sidney. 


endeavour to preserve my liberty; or, at least, not consent 
to the destroying of it. I hope I shall die in the same prin- 
ciples in which I have lived, and will live no longer than they 
can preserve me. I have in my lifé been guilty of many 
follies; but, as I think, of no meanness. 1 will not blot and 
defile that which is past, by endeavouring to provide for the 
future. I have ever had in my mind, that when God should 
cast me into such a condition as that I cannot save my life 
but by doing an indecent thing, he shews me, the time is 
‘come wherein I should resign it. And when I cannot live 
in my own country but by such means as are worse than dy- 
ing in it, ] think he shews me, that I ought to keep myself 
out of it, Let them please themselves with making the king 
glorious, who think a whole people may justly be sacrificed 
for the interest and pleasure of one man and a few of his fol~ 
lowers. Let.them rejoice in their subtilty, who, by betraying 
the former powers, have gained the favour of this, and not 
only preserved but advanced themselves in these dangerous 
changes. Nevertheless, perhaps, they may find the king’s 
glory is their shame; his plenty, the people’s misery; and 
that the gaining an office, or a little money, is a poor re- 
ward for destroying a nation, which, if it were preserved 
in liberty and virtue, would truly be the most glorious in 
the world: and others may find, they have, with much pains, . 
purchased their own shame and misery; a dear price paik 
for that which is not worth keeping, nor the life that is ac- 
companied with it. The honour of English parliaments has 
ever been in making the nation glorious and happy, not in 
selling and destroying the interest of it to satisfy the lust of 
one man. Miserable nation! that from so great a height of 
glory is fallen into the most despicable condition in the 
world, of having all its good depending upon the breath 
and will of the vilest persons in it! Cheated and sold by 
them they trusted! Infamous traflick, equal almost in guilt 
to that of Judas/ In all preceding ages, parliaments have 
been the pillars of our liberty; the sure defenders of the 
oppressed. They who formerly could bridle kings, and keep 
the balance equal between them and the people, are now 
become the instruments of all our oppressions, and a sword 
in his hand to destroy us. They are led by a few in- 
terested persons, who are willing ‘to buy offices for them- 
selves by the misery of the whole nation, and the blood of 
ihe most. worthy and eminent persons in it. Detestable 
bribes! worse than the oaths now in fashion in this mer- 
cenary court!- I mean to owe neither my life nor liberty to 
any such means. When the innocence of my actions will 
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not protect me, I will stay away till the storm be overpast. 
In short, where Vane, Lambert, and Haslerigge cannot live 
i safety, I cannot live at all. If I had been in England | 
should have expected a lodging with them: or, though 
they may be the first, as being more eminent than [, I must 
expect to follow their example in suffering, as | have been 
their companion in acting. 1 am most in amaze at the mis-. 
taken informations that were sent to me by my friends, full 
of expectations of favours and employments. Who can think, 
that they who imprison them, would employ me; or suffer 
me to live, when they are put to death! If L might live and 
be employed, can it be expected, that I should serve a go- 
vernment that seeks such detestable ways of establishing 
itself? Ah! no: [have not learned to make my own peace 
by persecuting and betraying my brethren more innocent 
and worthy than myself. I must live by just means, and serve 
to just ends, or not at all. After such a manifestation of the 
ways by which it is intended the king shall govern, I should 
have renounced any place of favour, imto which the kindness 
and industry of my friends might have advanced me, when 
I found those that were better than I, were only fit to be 
destroyed. 1 had formerly some jealousies, the fraudulent 
proclamation for indemnity increased them. The impri- 
soning those three men and turning out all the officers of the 
army, contrary to promise, confirmed me in my resolutions. 
not to return. ; 

To conclude, the tide is not to be diverted, nor the op- 

ressed delivered; but God in his time will have mercy on 
his people. He will save and defend them, and avenge the 
blood of those who shall now perish, upon the heads of those 
who in their pride think nothing is able to oppose them. 
Happy are those whom God shall make instruments of his 
justice, in so blessed awork; if I can live to see that day, I 
shall be ripe for the grave, and able to say with joy, Lord 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, Ke. 

Farewell; my thoughts as to king and state, depending 
upon their actions, no man shall be a more faithful servant 
to him than I, if he make the goed and prosperity of his peo- 
ple his glory ; none more his enemy if he does the contrary. 
‘To my particular friends I shall be constant in all occasions, 
and to you, © | 
A. most affectionate Servant, 

1756, Sept. , A. SIDNEY. 
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4 _ From Oliver Cromwell, 


I], Oliver Cromwell to his Son-in-law, Gen. Fleetwood. 


Dear CHARLES, | Aug. 22, 1653. 


ALTHOUGH I doe not soe often as is desired (by mee) ac- 
quaint you how it is with me, yet. 1 doubt not of your 
prayers on my behalfe, that in all things | may walk as be- 
cometh the gospel. Truly I never more needed all helps 
from my christian friendes than nowe; fain would [ have my 
service accepted of the saincts (if the Lord will) but it is 
not soe, beinge of different judgments, and of each sort 
some seekinge to propagate their owne, that spirit of kind- 
nesse that is to them all, is hardly accepted of any. I hope 
I can say it, my life has been a willing sacrifice, and my 
hope is for them all, yet it much falls out as when the two 
flebrews were rebuked, you knowe upon whome they turned 
their despleasure: but the Lord is wise, and will, 1 trust, 
make manifest that lam noenemie. — 

O howe easie is mercie to be abused! Persuade friendes 
with you to be very sober; if the day of the Lord be so 
neare (as some say) howe should our moderation appear ! 
If every one, instead ef contendinge, would justifie his 
forme by love and meeknesse, wisdom would be justified 
of her children; but, alass! I am in my temptation ready 
to say, O would I had winges like a dove, then would I flie 
away and be at rest! But this I feare is ny haste. 

I blesse the Lord, I have somewhat keepes me alive, 
some sparkes of the light of his countenance, and some 
synceritye above man’s judgment. Excuse mee thus un- 
bowelling myselfe to you, and pray for mee, and desire my 
friendes to doe soe also. My love to thy dear wife, whome 
I indeed entyrely love both naturally, and upon the best 
account; and my blessinge, if it be worth any thinge, upon 
thy little babe. Yee 

Sir George. Ascough having occasions with you, desired 
‘my letters to you on his behalfe; if hee come or send, I 
pray you show him what favoure you can; indeed his services 
have been considerable for the state, and I doubt he has 
not beene answered with suitable respect; therefore againe 
I desire you and the commissioners to take him into a yery 
peculiar care, and help him soe farr as justice and reason 
will any waies afford. Remember my hearty affections to all 
the officers; the Lord blesse you all, soe prayeth, 3 

Your truly loving father, 
1761, May. - O. CRoMWELL, 


From Oliver Cromwell, a) 


ilf. Oliver Cromwell to the Speaker of the House of Commons, on 
founding a College at Durham, 
SIR, | 
HAVING received information from the mayor and citi- 
zens of Durham, and some gentlemen of the northerne 
countys, that upon theire petition to the parliament, that 
the houses of the late Deane and Chapter in the citie of 
Durham might be converted into a colledge or schoole of 
‘Jiterature, the parliament was pleased in May last, to re- 
ferr the same to the committee for removeing obstructions 
in the sale of Dean and Chapters lands, to consider thereof, , 
and to report theire opinion therein to the house, which said 
. committee (as I am also informed) have so far approved 
thereof as that they are of opinion that the said houses will 
bea fit place to erect a colledge or schoole for all the sciences 
and literature, and that it will be a pious and laudable 
worke, and of great use to the northerne parts, and have: 
ordered Sir Arthur Hesilrige to make report thereof to the 
house accordingly. And the said citizens and gentlemen 
having made some addresse’to me to contribute my assist- 
ance to them therein, to which, in so good and pious a 
worke, I could not but willingly and hartily concurr; and 
not knowing wherein I might better serve them, or answer 
_ their desires, than by recommending the same to the par- 
liament by, Sir, yourself, their speaker, I do therefore 
make it my humble and earnest request, that the house may 
be moved as. speedily as conveniently may be, to hear the’ 
report of the said business from Sir Arthur Hesilrige, that’ 
soe the house, taking the same into consideration, may doe 
therein what shall seem meete for the good of those poore’ 
countries, ‘Truly it seems tome a matter of great concern-' 
ment and importance, as that which (by the blessing of God) 
may much conduce to the promoting of learning and piety 
in ‘those poore, rude, and ignorant parts, there being also 
many concurring advantages to this place, as pleasantness 
and aptness of scituation, healthful aire, and plenty of pro- 
visions, which seem to favour and plead for theire desire 
therein. And besides the good (soobvious to us) those north- 
erne counties may reape thereby, who knowes, but the set- 
ting on foote of this worke at this time may suit with God’s 
present dispensations, and may, if due care and circum- 
spection be used’ in the right constituteing and carrying on 
the same, tend to (and by the blessing of God) produce 
B 3 


OH , From Sir Robert Strange. 


“such happy and glorious fruites as are scarse thought on, or 
foreseene. Not doubting of your readiness and zeal to 
promote so good and public a work, I crave pardon for 
this boldness, and rest, ; 
Sir, your most humble servant, 
Indorsed, | btw OQ. CROMWELL, __ - 
To the Right Hon. William 
Lenthall, Esq. Speaker of the 
Parliament of the Common- 
wealth of England, | ! 
; 9 These, 
1762, June. 


IV. From Sir Robert Strange, containing an account of some 
Pictures at Rome, 


? 


SIR, . ‘ — Rome, July 28, 1761. 


I WAS much flattered with the trouble you were pleased to 
take in communicating your sentiments with regard to my 
present undertaking. 1} once indeed entertained very se- 
rious thoughts of engraving the Parnassus of Raphael; and 
it was with this intention that leave was solicited, and after 
rouch difficulty granted, that I should erect a scaffold in the 
Vatican, which, for several years past has been absolutely 
pronibited, - 

I began, in that place, with two figures; the one repre- 
senting Justice, and the other Meekness, by Raphael ; 
they are in the, Hall of Constantine, and were the two last 
things he painted before his death. These figures contain 
all that is excellent in painting, whether we consider them 
in the beauty of the compositions, the noble gracefulness of 
the characters, the uncommon greatness in the style of the 
draperies, or the wonderful force of colouring, light, and 

‘shade, I had frequent opportunities, during this time, of 
examining the Parnassus, and examining it near, by the as~ 
sistance of a ladder. I own many discouraging circum- 
stances occurred to me, which made me entirely drop the 
undertaking, though even with regret. The principal 
figure of this picture, | believe, the world will agree, is 
amongst the most indifferent, and has the least grace of any 
figure that great master ever painted.. Many of the princi- 
pal female characters are so much repaired, that they hardly 
retain apy thing of the original. The shape of the whole is 
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most disagreeable, and out of all form; and lastly, the situ- 
ation of this picture is such, that I could only work a few 
hours in the morning, and that by the assistance of the re~ 
flection of the sun. This last circumstance is so discourag- 
ing that I am persuaded I should consume almost a. year 
before I could make a complete drawing of this picture, 
which contains no less than twenty-eight figures. With ree 
gard to the other pictures you mention, I have nothing to 
object against them. 

The School of Athens is indeed a most glorious perform- 
ance, and worthy the hand of a divinity. Had I made this 
journey at a period of life when a few years, more or less, 
would have made no material difference with me, I should 
indeed have been proud of transmitting my name, with 
Raphael’s, in this wonderful performance: but at present 
the case is different; I have no ideaof coming abroad to Italy, 
but for a very few years, and throwing that time away upon 
a work which ought to be carried on at the public expense, 
or by the patronage of a prince. 

I must leave, my dear Sir, those laborious undertakings 
to some future genius: at present it is my scheme to vary 
my subjects and authors as much as possible, and that even 
those be of the most agreeable kind; such as will please the 
public, and best suit the genius of a free people. I think, so 
far as this I may venture to raise your expectation; I have 
already enriched my collection with the names of Raphael, 
Titian, Guido, Dominichino, Guercino, &c. &c. Of the 
first of those masters, I think I may venture to assure you of 
at least six different subjects, and all the most agreeable of 
their kind. I have, perhaps, the finest ‘Titian you could desire. 
to see; and, of Guercine, I have no less than his famous 
picture of the Death of. Dido, a composition of twelve or 
fifteen figures. I propose, this ensuing autumn, making 
an excursion to Naples, where, Iam told, there is a sweet 
Parmigiano. At Florence I have already several pictures, 
and at Bologna some inimitable things. At Parma, I hope 
for the St. Jerome; and at Venice, 1 may probably light on 
another Titian, or some agreeable Paul Veronese. With 
regard to statues, busts, &c. I have nothing to say; I must 
be satisfied with admiring them; and, if possible, endeavour 
to retain a part of their inimitable beauties. 

I long much to be with you, but dare nat as yet even think 
on the time, nor can I in the least ascertain it. 


I remain, dear Sir, yours, &c. 


1761, dug. | ROBERT STRANGE. 
B4 


8. Mr, Addison to a Lady. 


V. Mr. Addison to a Lady. 


MADAM, 


IT would be ridiculous in me, after the late intimation you 
were pleased to favour me with, to affect any longer an ig- 
norance of your sentiments, opposite soever as an approba~ 
tion of them-must be to the dictates of reason and justice. 
This expression, Madam, I am highly sensible may appear 
a little too coarse in the mouth of a polite man; but I hope 
is no disgrace to the behaviour of a sincere one. When we 
are to talk upon matters of importance, delicacy must give 
way to truth, and ceremony be sacrificed to candour: an 
honest freedom is the privilege of ingenuity; and the mind, 
which is above the practice of deceit, can never stoop to a 
willingness to flatter. Give me leave, Madam, to remark, 
that the connection subsisting between your husband and 
myself, is of a nature too strong for me to think of injuring 
him ina point where the happiness of his life is so materially 
concerned. You cannot be insensible of his goodness, or 
my obligations; and suffer me to observe, Madam, that were 
I capable of such an action at the time that my behaviour 
might be rewarded by your passion, I must be despised by 
your reason; and though J might be esteemed as a lover, | 
must be hated as a man. i. 

Highly sensible, Madam, of the power of your beauty, I 
am determined to avoid an interview where my reputation 
may be for ever lost. You have passions you say, Madam ; 
but give me leave to answer, that you have understanding 
also; you have a heart susceptible of the tenderest impres~- 
sions, but a soul, if you would choose to wake it, above an 
unwarranted. indulgence of them; and let me intreat you 
for your own sake, that no giddy impulse of an ill-placed 
inclination may induce you to entertain a thought prejudi- 
cial to your honour, and repugnant to your virtue. | 

}, Madam, am far from being insensible; I too have pas- 
sions, and could my situation a few years ago have allowed 
me a possibility of succeeding, [ should have legally soli- 
cited that happiness which you are now ready to bestow. 1 | 
had the honeur, Madam, of supping at Mr. D.’s, where | 
first saw you, and shall make no scruple in declaring, that I 
never saw a. person so irresistibly beautiful, or a manner so 
excessively engaging, but the superiority of your circum- 
stances prevented any declaration on my side; and though I 
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burned with a fame as strong as ever filled the human breast, 
{ laboured to suppress, or at least studied to conceal it. 
' Time and absence. at length abated an unhoping passion, 
and your.marriage with my patron and my friend effectually 
cured it. Do not now, [ beseech you, Madam, rekindle 
that fire which I must never think to fan; do not now, I be- 
seech you, destroy a tranquillity I haye just begun to taste, 
or blast your own honour, which has been hitherto spotless 
and unsullied. My best esteem is ever yours; but should I 
promise more, consider, I conjure you, the fatal necessity 
{am under of removing myself from an intercourse so dans 
gerous; and in any other commands dispose of your most 
humble and devoted | 


1762, April. J. A, 


VI. From Dean Swift, on the Fishery. - 


A genuine Copy of a Letter from the late Dean Swift, to 
| =, Lisg. a Scotch Gentleman. 


SIR, Dublin, March 23, 1734. - 


J] RETURN you my hearty thanks for your letter, and dis- 
course, upon the fishery. You discover in both a true love 
of your country, and (excepting your civilities to me) avery 
good judgment, good wishes to this vicious kingdom, and 
a perfect knowledge ifthe subject you treat. But you are 
more temperate than I, and consequently much wiser: for 
corruptions are apt to make me impatient, and give offence, 
which you prudently avoid. 
_ Ever since I began to think, I was enraged at the folly of 
England, in suffering the Dutch to have almost the whole 
advantage of our fishery, just under our noses. : 
The late Lord Weemys told me he was governor of a 
castle in Scotland, near which the Dutch used to fish.- He 
sent to them in a civil manner to desire they would send 
him some fish, which they brutishly refused: Whereupon 
he ordered three or four cannon to be discharged from the 
castle (for their boats were in reach of the shot) and immes 
diately they sent him more than he wanted. | 
The Dutch are a kind of sharpers amongst a parcel of 
honest gentlemen, who think they understand play, and 
are bubbled of their money. I love them for the love they 
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have to their country, which however is no virtue in them, 
because it is their private interest, which is directly con- 
trary in England. In the queen’s time I did often press 
the lord treasurer Oxford and others of the ministry, upon 
this very subject; but the answer was, “* we must not 
offend the Dutch,” who at that very time were opposing us 
in all our steps towards a peace. | laughed to see the zeal 
the ministry had about the fishing at Newfoundland (I think) 
while no care was taken against the Dutch fishing just at 
our doors, 

As to my native country, I happened, indeed, by a per- 
fect accident, to be born here; my mother being left here 
in returning to her house at Leicester; and I was a year 
old before I was sent tokngland, And thus lama Teague or 
an Jrishman, or what people please, although the best part 
of my life was in England. | 

What I did for this country was from perfect hatred of 
tyranny and oppression, for which. I had a proclamation 
against me for 300]. which my old friénd was obliged to 
consent to, the very first or second night of his arrival hi- 
ther. The crime was, that of writing against one Wood, an 
irohmonger, who had a patent to coin 180,000 pounds in 
half-pence, not exceeding one-sixth part of the money; 
which was laid before the people in so plain a manner, that 
they all refused it, and so the nation was preserved from im- 
mediate ruin. | 

I have done some smaller services for this kingdom, but 
I can dono more; | have too many years upon me, and too 
much sickness: I am out of favour. at court, where I was 
well received during two summers, six or seven years ago: | 
the governing people do not love me, for as corrupt as 
England is, it 1s an habitation of saints, in camparison’ of 
Treland. We are all slaves, and knaves, and fools; and all, 
but the bishops, and people in employment, beggars. The 
cash of Ireland does not amount to 200,000]. The few 
honest men among us are dead-hearted, poor, and out of 
favour and power. 

I talked to two or three gentlemen of this House of Com- 
mons now sitting here, mentioned your scheme, shewed 
how very advantageous it would be to Ireland: they agreed 
with me, but said, that if such a thing were proposed, the 
members would all go out, as at a thing they had no con-— 
cern in, 

[believe the people of Lapland, or the Hottentots, are 
not so miserable a people as we: for oppression supparted 
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by power will infallibly introduce slavish principles. Iam 
afraid that even in England your proposal will come to no- 
thing. There is not virtue enough left among mankind.— 
If your scheme should pass into an act, it will become a 
job; your sanguine temper will cool; rogues will be the 
only gainers; parties and faction will intermingle, and de- 
feat the most essential parts of the design.—Standing armies 
in time of peace, projects of excise, and bribing elections, 
are all you are likely to be employed in, not forgetting sep- 
tennial parliaments, directly against the old whig principles, 
which have always been mine, = . 

A gentleman of this kingdom, about three years ago, 
jained with some others in a fishery here, in the northern” 
parts. ‘They advanced only 200]. by way of. trial; they got 
men from Orkney to cure their fishes, who understood it . 
well, But the vulgar folks of Ireland are so lazy and so 
knavish, that it turmed to no account, nor would any body 
join with them; and so the matter fell, and they lost two 
thirds of their money. Oppressed beggars are always 
knaves, and I believe there are hardly any other among us. 
They had rather gain a shilling by knavery, than five pounds 
by honest dealings. They lost 300,000]. a year for ever, in 
the time of the plague at Marseilles, when the Spaniards 
would have bought all their linen from Ireland; but the. 
merchants and weavers sent over such abominable linen, 
that it was all returned back, and sold for a fourth part of its 
value, This is our condition, which you may please to pity, 
but neve: can mend, I wish you good success with all my 
heart. I have always loved good projects, but have always. 
found them to miscarry, I am, Sir, with true esteem for . 
/ your good intentions, 


t A 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


P.S. I would have subscribed my name, if I had not a 
very bad one; so I Ieave you to guess it. If I can be of 
any service to you in this kingdom, I shall be glad if you 
will employ me. 


1762, March. 


12 From the Countess of Hertford. 
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VI. Two Letters from the late Countess of Hertford, afterwards 
Duchess of Somerset, on the death of her only son, George, 
Lord Viscount Beauchamp, who died of the Small Pox, at Bo- 
Jogna, in 1744. 


| To the Rev. Dr. B 
SIR, a8 


J AM ve ry sensibly obliged by the very kind compassion you 
express for me under my heavy affiction. The meditations 
you have favoured me with, attord the strongest motives for 
consolation that can be offered to a person nader my unhappy 
circumstances. The dear Jamented son J] have lost, was the 
pride and joy of my heart, but [| hope I may be the more 
easily excused for having looked on him in this light, since 
he was not so from the outward advantages he possessed, but 
from the virtues and rectitude of his mind. The prospects 
which flattered me in regard to him, were not drawn from 
his distinguished rank, or from the beauty of his person, 
but from the hopes that his example would have been ser- 
viceable to the cause of virtue, and would have’ shewn the 
younger part of the world, that it was possible to be cheerful 
without being foolish or vicious, and to be religious without 
severity or melancholy. His whole life was one uninter- 
rupted course of duty and affection to his parents, and when 
he found the hand of death upon him, his only regret. was 
to think of the agonies that must rend their hearts; for he 
was perfectly contented to leave the world, as bis conscience 
did not reproach him with any presumptuous sins, and. he 
hoped his errors would be forgiven. Thus he resigned his inno- 
cent soul into the hands of his merciful Creator on the evening 
of the birth-day which completed his nineteenth year. You 
will not be surprised, ‘sir, that the death of such ason should. 
occasion the deepest sorrow: yet at the same time it leaves 
us the most comfortable assurance, that he is far happier 
than our fondest wishes could have made him, which must 
enable us to support the remainder of years which it shall 
please God to allot for us here, without murmuring or dis- 
content, and quicken our endeavours to prepare ourselves 
to follow him in that happy place, where our dear valuable 
child is gone before us. J beg the continuance of your 
prayers, and am, | 

coeny Sir, yours, &c. 

F. HERTFORD. 
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ad. Written ten years after. 


1 AM sorry, good Mrs. — to find that your illness seems ~ 
rather to increase than diminish: yet the disposition of mind 
with which you receive this painful dispensation, seems to 
convert your sufferings into a blessing. While you resign to 
the will of God in so patient a manner, this disease seems 
only the chastisement of a wise and merciful being, who 
chasteneth not for his own pleasure, but for our profit. 
Were I not convinced of this great truth, [ fear I must long 
since have sunk under the burthen of sorrow, which God 
saw fit to wean my foolish heart from this vain world, and 
shew me how little all the grandeur and riches of it avail to 
happiness. He gave me a son, who promised all that the 
fondest wishes of the fondest parents could hope ; an honour 
to his family, an ornament to his country; with a heart early 
attached to all the duties of religion and society, with the 
advantage of strong and uninterrupted health, joined toa 
form, which when he came into Italy, made him more 
generally known by the name of the English Angel than by 
that of his family. I know this account may look like a 
mother’s fondness; perhaps it was too much so once: but 
alas! it now only,serves to shew the uncertainty and frailty 
of all human dependance. This justly beloved child was 
snatched from us before we could hear of his illness. That 
fatal disease, the small pox, seized him at Bologna, and 
carried him off the evening of his birth-day, on which he 
had completed nineteen years. Two posts before, I had a 
letter from him, written with all the life and innocent cheer- 
fulness inherent to his nature; the next but one came from 
his afflicted governor,* to acquaint his unhappy father that 
he had lost the most dutiful and best of sons, the pride and 
hope of his declining age. He bore the stroke like a wise 
man and a Christian; but never forgot, nor ceased to sigh 
for it. A long series of pain and infirmity, which was daily 
gaining ground upon him, shewed me the sword, which 
appeared suspended over my head by an almost cobweb 
thread, long before it dropped.t As to my bodily pains, I 
bless God, they are by no means insupportable at present. I 
rather suffer a languid state of weakness, which wastes my 
flesh and consumes my spirits by agentle decay, than any 
frightful suffering; and am spending that remains of nature, 
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* Mr. Dalton. 
+ Algernon, Duke of Somerset, died Feb. 7, 1749-50. 


44 The Duke of Ormond to his Son. 


which was almost exhausted in continued care and anxiety 
for the sufferings of a person dearer to me than one’s self. 
My daughter,* who is very good to me, has sent me her 
youngest son, just turned of four years old, to amuse me in 
my solitude, because he is a great favourite of mine, and 
shews a great deal of his uncle’s disposition, and some faint 
likeness of his person, It is high time to release you from 
so long a letter, but there are some subjects, on which my 
tears and pen know not how to stop, when they begin to 
flow. 3 
Lam, dear Madam, 
Your sincerely affectionate Friend, 
F. SOMERSET. 
1762, July. 
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VIII. The Duke of Ormond to his Son. | 


Son Gowran, July 10, 1675. 
BY the last account I received of your condition, I must, 
with the trouble and grief of a father, conclude you are in 
danger of death, and that, in all human probability, the days 
you are to live in the world are not many. 

I fear, neither you nor L have so served God, that we can 
reasonably expect he should afford you a miraculous deli- 
verance from that distemper and weak estate to which your 
own negligence and intemperance, and my ill example and 
want ot seasonable and proper admonition, may have too 
much contributed. 7 7 

| hope your own piety, and consideration of a happy or 
miserable eternity, have suggested to you thoughts of this 
nature; and whether it shall please God to restore you to 
your health, or put a period to your life, this merciful af- 
fliction of his, which allows you time for repentance and 
addresses for mercy, will be of advantage to you. Yet I 
have thought it my duty to furnish you with all the helps in 
my power towards your making a happy end (if it be Gon’s 
will) or a profitable use of these approaches of death, if, in 
undeserved indulgence towards us, he shall vouchsafe to 


* Lady Eliz. Smithson, afterwards Countess of Northumberland, 
+ Her Grace died a few months after, 
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give you a longer life. I have therefore sent my chaplain, 
Dr. Ashton, to administer those assistances and comforts to 
you which are proper for his function, and necessary for you; 
not knowing whether any of our clergy may be had, or if 
there may, whether so able or so afiectionate. 

1 hope it is below your spirit, and that you have too much 
reason and christianity to think you are the nearer death be- 
cause you prepare yourself for eternal life. You know I 
have lately given you proof of my kindness to you, yet I 
would have you value this care of your well-dying before 
and beyond it, since, as it may be the last, so it is the 
yreatest demonstration I can give of being, 

Your affectionate Father, 


1762, August. ORMOND. 


Sere a re 


iX. To Sir Richard Steele, on his Play of the Conscious Lovers. 


SIR, 


No one, I believe, has a higher opinion of the Conscious | 
Lovers, in general, than myself, or more admires the cha- 
racter of Zndiana, in particular, which is, I think, drawn 
with exquisite skill. She appears to be amiable in the high- 
est degree, as her story is very judiciously told, and in the 
most atfecting manner; but it grieves me to say, what, how- 
ever, I apprehend to be too just, that the character of Bevil, 
is strained beyond all reason. You have, I fear, instead of 
making his character proper to be imitated, rendered it such 
as no wise man Ought to imitate; since it is possible, on his 
principles, for two persons of the strictest virtue, perfectly 
suited for each other, and in the highest degree sensible of 
it, with a competency in their own hands to answer all con- 
sequences, and with which they themselves are contented, 
to be made as miserable as total separation can be supposed 
to make them, merely because a person, who happens to be 
a parent of one of them, takes it into his head, that he has » 
an absolute power of commanding (by virtue of that relation) 
one, who is as much a man, and as capable of reasoning as 
himself, and a thousand times more intimately concerned in 
the affair about which he pretends to have so unlimited an 
authority. Now, to make this necessary, in order to preserve 
and support the character of a virtuous mnan,.and a good 
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son, is highly injurious to virtue and filial duty, if these do 
not require it. 4 Pet 

It is surprising to hear people insist, as they do, on such 
absolute obedience to parents, especially Whigs, who in 
political affairs, profess to act upon principles so much moré 
reasonable. How can they who say (and I think rightly) 
that the good of the governed is the end of government, and 
therefore wisely protest against non-resistance, and passive 
obedience, be so inconsistent with themselves, as to intro= 
duce those principles into families, which they disavow in 
the state? Av [ any more obliged to obey a tyrant father, 
than a tyrant king? If not, why is my obedience to the 
former made absolute, and to the latter conditional ? | 

No doubt there are ages of life in which children ought ta 
be subject to the absolute commands of their parents, and 
that for this plain reason, because at such ages those children 
are not arrived to the proper use of their own understand- 
ing; but when they are, they ought to be treated accord- 
ingly, and nd more commanded and corrected (both which 
should cease together) but reasoned with; and if that will 
not do, what then? How should one reasonable creature 
treat another who does not see the force of his arguments! 
Ought he to break his head, or should he (as Mr. Locke’ 
proposes in his Treatise on Education) pray for him? “which 
is all (he says) a parent can or ought to do insuch acase.” It 
wili be no objection to the justness of this assertion, that the 
exact time when each child is fit to be treated in this way, 
cannot be determined, any more than it is true that black and 
white are the same, because the edges of each may be so 
blended, that it will be impossible to say where the one be- 
eins and the other ends, though at a greater distance from. 
those edges the difference is sufficiently distinguishable; ag 
are virtue and vice in the extremes, how difficult soever it 
may be to determine the bounds of each precisely. 

_ 1 should not have given you or myself, sir, any trouble on 
this subject, but that I fear this play is capable of doing a 
great deal of mischief, on the account of which I have ob-. 
jected to it: for it is with great reluctance that I oppose Sir 
Richard Steele, because I sincerely believe, that he de- 
signs to promote the cause of virtue, not only in this per~ 
formance, but likewise in all his writings, 1 have ever seen. 
I believe too, that he has, in many respects, done it effectu- 
ally, as I doubt not-he has in every one aimed atit uprightly: 
and, I hkewise believe, no man could be more concerned to 
find bis design, frugtra herein than himself, and thatif he’ 
thought an alteration of any part of his performances would 
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be more subservient to such his laudable design, than the 
vindication of it, he would readily and cheerfully make it, 
as I, for my part, am not only willing, but desirous to be — 
better informed, if Iam mistaken. ped nie? 

ae Yours, &c. 
1762, Sept. ho X. Y. 


I 


crt 
X. Two Letters from Mr. Gilbert Walmesley, to the late Professor 


Colson, of Cambridge, when Master of an Academy at 
Rochester, relative to Garrick and Johnson. 


My DEAR OLD FRIEND, Lichfield, Feb. 5, 1736. 


HAVING not been in town since the year thirty-one, you 
will the less wonder at seeing a letter from me. But I have 
the pleasure of hearing of you sometimes in the prints, and 
am glad to see you are daily throwing in your valuable con- 
tributions to the republic of letters. oe 
But the present occasion of my writing is a favour I have 
to ask of you.. My neighbour Captain Garrick, (who is an 
honest valuable man,) has a son, who is a very sensible 
young fellow, and a good scholar, and whom the Captain 
hopes in some two or three years he shall be able to send to: 
the Temple, and breed to the bar: but at present his pocket 
will not hold out for sending him to the University. I have 
proposed your taking him, if you think well of it, and your 
boarding him, and instructing him in mathematics, and 
philosophy, and humane learning: he is now nineteen, of 
sober and good dispositions; and is as ingenious and promis- 
ing a young man, as ever I knew in my life. Few instruc- 
tions on your side will do, and in the intervals of study, he 
will be an agreeable companion for you. His father will be 
glad to pay you whatever you shall require within his reach ; 
and I shall think myself very much obliged.to you into the 
bargain. | oa : 


G. WALMESLEY. 


DEAR SiR; Lichfield, March 2. — 
I HAD the favour of yours, and am extremely obliged to 
you ; but cannot say I have a greater affection for you upon 
it than I had before, being long since so much endeared to 
you, as well by an early friendship, as by your many ex- 
cellent and valuable qualifications.. And had I a son of my 
own, It would be my ambition, instead of sending him to 
the University, to dispose of him as this young gentleman is, 
VOL. Il. Cc | 
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He and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. S. Johnson, 
set out this morning for London together: Davy Garrick to 
he with you early the next week, and Mr. Johnson to try his 
fate with a tragedy, and to see to get himself employed in 
some translation, either from the Latin or the French. 
Johnson is a very good scholar and poet, and I have great 
hopes will turn out a fine tragedy writer. If it should any 
ways lay in your way, I doubt not but you would be ready to 
recommend and assist your countryman. 

1765, Oct. G. WALMESLEY. 


j re se Reta 


XI. Two Letters from Mr. Everard relative to Count Alberti, con? 
demned to the Mines in Idra. 


LETTER I. . 


THE pleasure I always take in writing to you wherever I 
am, and whatever doing, in some measure dispels my pre- 
sent uneasiness; an uneasiness caused at once by the dis- 
agreeable aspect of every thing round me, and the more 
disagreeable circumstances of the Count Alberti, with 
whom you were once acquainted. You remember him one of 
the gayest, most agreeable persons at the court of Vienna; 
at once the example of the men, and the favourite of the fair 
sex. I often heard you repeat his name with esteem, as one 
of the few that did honour to the present age, as possessed 
of generosity and pity in the highest degree ; as one who 
made no other use of fortune but to alleviate the distresses 
ot mankind. Of that gentleman, Sir, I wish I could say, he is 
now no more; yet, too unhappily for him, he exists, but ina 
situation more terrible than the most gloomy imagination 
can conceive. Bihi: 
After passing through several parts of the Alps, and hav- 
ing visited Germany, I thought I could not well return 
home without visiting the quicksilver mines at Idra, and 
seeing those dreadful subterranean cayerns, where thou- 
sands are condemned to reside, shut out from all hopes of 
ever seeing the cheerful light of the sun, and obliged to 
toil out a miserable life under the whips of imperious task- 
masters. Imagine to yourself a hole in the side of a moun- 
tain, of about five yards over; down this you are let, in 
a kind of a bucket, more than, an hundred fathom. At 
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length, after swinging in terrible suspense for some time, 
you reach the bottom, and tread on the ground, which, by 
its hollow sound under your feet, and the reverberations of 
the echo, seems thundering at every step you take. In this 
gloomy and frightful solitude, you are enlightened by the 
feeble eleam of lamps, here and there disposed, so as that 
the wretched inhabitants of these mansions can go from one 
part to another without a guide. And yet, let me assure 
you, that though they, by custom, could see objects very 
distinctly by these lights, | could scarcely discern the per- 
son who came with me to shew me these scenes of horror. 

From this description, | suppose, you have but a disa- 
greeable idea of the place; yet let me assure you, that it is 
a palace, if we compare the habitation with the inhabitants. 
Such wretches my eyes never yet beheld. The blackness of 
their visages only serves to cover a horrid paleness, caused. 
by the noxious qualities of the mineral they are employed 
in procuring. As they, in general, consist of malefactors 
condemned for life to this task, they are fed at the public 
expense; but they seldom consume much provision, as 
they lose their appetites in a short time; and commonly in 
about two years expire, from a total contraction of all the 
joints of the body. : 

In this horrid mansion I walked after my guide for some 
time, pondering on the strange tyranny and avarice of man- 
kind, when I was accosted by a voice behind me, calling 
me by name and inquiring after my health with the most 
cotdial affection. I turned and saw a creature all black and 
hideous, who approached me, and with a most piteous ac- 
cent demanding, “Ah! Mr. Everard, don’t you know me!” 
Good God!. what was my surprize, when, through the veil 
of his wretchedness, I discovered the features of my old 
and dear friend Alberti. I flew to him with affection, and 
after a tear of condolence, asked how he came there? To 
this he replied, that having fought a duel with a general of 
the Austrian infantry, against the emperor’s command, and 
having left him for dead, he was obliged to fy into one of 
the forests of Istria, where he was first taken, and after- 
wards sheltered by some banditti, who had long infested 
that quarter. With these he had lived nine months, till, 
by a close investiture of the place in which they were con- 
cealed, and after a very obstinate resistance, in which the 
greater part of them were killed, he was taken and carried 
to Vienna, in order to be broken alive upon the wheel. 
However, upon.arriving at the capital, he was quickly 
known, and sevyera] of the associates of his accusation and 
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danger witnessing his innocence, his punishment of the 
rack was changed into that of perpetual confinement and 
labour in the mines of Idra; a sentence.in my opinion, a 
thousand times worse than death. 

- As Alberti was giving me’ this account, a young woman 
came up to him, whe at once I saw to be born for better 
fortune. The dreadful situation of the place was not able to 
destroy her beauty ; and even in this scene of wretchedness 
she seemed to have charms to grace the most brilliant as- 
sembly. This lady was in fact daughter to one of the first 
families in Germany, and having tried every means to pro- 
eure her lover’s pardon without effect, was at last resolved 
to share his miseries as she could not relieve them. With 
him she accordingly descended: into these mansions from 
whence few of the living return; and with him she is con- 
tented to live, forgetting the gaieties of life; with him to 
toil, despising the splendors of opulence; and contented 
with the consciousness of her own constancy. — 


‘ LETTER IL 


MY last to you was expressive, and perhaps too much so, 
of the gloomy situation of my mind. I own, the deplorable 
situation of the worthy man described in it, was enough to 
add double severity to the hideous mansion. At present, 
however, | have the happiness of informing you, that I 
was spectator of the most affecting scene I ever yet beheld. 
Nine days after Thad written my last, a person came post 
from Vienna to the little village near the mouth of the 
greater shaft. Tle was soon after followed by a second, and 
he by a third. Their first inquiry was after the unfor-_ 
tunate Count, and I happening to over-hear the demand, 
guve them the best information. Two of these were the 
brother and cousin: of the lady, the third was an intimate 
friend, and fellow-soldier of the Count: they came with his 
pardon, which had been procured by the General with whom 
the duel had been fought, and who was perfectly recovered 
from his wounds. I led’ them with all the expedition of joy 
- down to his dreary abode, and presented to him his friends, 
and informed him of the happy change in his circumstances, 
It would be impossible to describe the joy that brightened 
upon his grief-worn countenance; nor was the young lady’s 
emotion less vivid at seeing her friends, and hearing of 
her husband’s freedom. Some hours were Emeiplyed in 
mending the appearance of this faithful couple, nor could I » 
without a tear behold him taking leave of the former 
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wretched companions of his toil. To one he left his mat= 
tock, to another his working-clothes, to a third his: little 
howsehold utensils, such as were necessary for him in that 
situation. We soon emerged from the mine, where he 
once again revisited the light of the sun, that he had totally 
despaired of ever seeing. . A post-chaise and four were rea- 
dy the next morning to take them to Vienna, where I am 
since informed by a letter from himself, they are returned. 
The empress has again taken him into favour; his fortune 
and rank are restored, and he and ‘his’ fair partner how have 
the pleasing satisfaction of feeling happiness with double 
relish, as they once knew what it was to be miserable. ; 
nC? arog | 
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XII. Justinian Pagitt, to Dr. Twysden, Chancellor of the Diovese 
of Litchfield and Coventry, on some remarkable ~ 
Trials in the Star Chamber. | 


Worthy Sir, | Lincoln's Inn, Now. 1618. 


J HAVING been present at the proceedings in three very 
remarkable causes this term, and conceiving that a relation 
thereof may be welcome to you, do here present them, with 
myself, to your kind acceptance, as sureand legal testimonies 
of the continuance of my due respects unto you. The first 
of these was in the King’s Bench; the other two in the Star 
Chamber. Soa 

1. In the King’s Bench, one Arthur Chwhoggen was. ats 
tainted of high treason; viz. for sayingin Spain, ‘* I would 
kill the King of England, if I could come at him ;” which was 
testified by the oaths of two gentlemen, besides others that 
justified it, from the several relations of other men. | For 
farther probability of his malicious intent, the officers, that 
apprehended him at his lodgings in Drury-lane, London, 
did depose upon oath, that then, when they told him he wag 
the king’s prisoner, &c. he bit his thumb, saying, ** Z eave 
not thus much for your king.” Where Mr. Attorney-general 
observed, that in Spain the biting of the thumb is a token 
_ of scorn ‘and disdain in the highest degree, and will bear an 
action of disgrace in Spain, as spitting in one’s face will in 
England. And I hear, that after he was condemned, the 
judges sent the sheriff to him, to know of him, whether he 
eould allege any other colourable intent of his coming 
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over; but he gave no satisfaction in that point. He was 
hanged, drawn and quartered, the 27th of November last, 
and it is said, he then wished, that he might never enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, if he ever said those words, 
for which he was condemned. 

2. In the Star Chamber, one Lodowick Bowyer was cen- 
sured, for divers scandalous speeches, concerning the now 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; which speeches were testified 
in court, by several men, viva voce, viz. that he said to 
them at Reading, that the Archbishop was imprisoned, &c. : 

3. In the other Star Chamber case, Mr. Attorney-gene- 
ral was retained for one Philip Bushin, relator, against five 
several defendants, whereof two were acquitted, and no pro- 
secution against them. 

The others were Dominick Sarsfield, Viscount Rosen- 
berry, alias Kilmallack, chief justice of the common pleas 
of Ireland, Sir Henry Bealing, Knt. and Philip Pilsworth. 

The charge in general was, for conspiracy, to accuse, in- 
dict, and execute, one Philip Bushin, the relator’s father, 
for murthering his wife, and for several undue proceedings 
in his arraignment and conviction, with other offence 

In particular, Philip Pilsworth was censured, for that he 
being a juror, did say, that rather than he would be fined 
and imprisoned, he would find the prisoner guilty, though 
he were his brother. And that afterwards he wished he had 
given a good sum of money, so that he had not been of the 
jury. This was censured by my lord chief justice Richard- 
son, and divers other lords, for ambodextry. But none did 
fine him, but my lord privy seal, which was 100]. My lord 
keeper and some other lords, did not censure him, because 
they found not any such particulars directly charged in the 
bill. elsinde nn 

Sir Henry Bealing was censured as a malicious prosecutor, 
which malice did appear, in that, when Bushin was to have 
been acquitted by proclamation before a former judge, Sir 
Henry Bealing being sheriff, said, * let him not be so ac- 
quitted, | will find witnesses against him;” and after this, he 
said, he would follow him to hell gates. a Se | 

My lord Sarsfield was censured, for wilful misdemeanors 
to the grand jury, to the petit jury, to the prisoner, and his 
witnesses. it eeare! PEEL FEET 

Ist. For that he calléd the grand jury into a private 
chamber, that there, when they desired better evidence, he 
told them, they must find the bill upon probabilities, and 
that they could not have mare clear evidence in this case, 
unless they expected a miracle from Heaven, such as hap- 
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pened once in the King of France’s court, &c. whereupon 
he told them, that the King of France once walking in his 
armory, spied .a bird pecking a hole in the window, at 
which he presently opened the casement, and saw a fellow. 
underneath trembling, who confessed a murder which he 
had committed. 

2dly. For that when two of the petit jury would not 
agree, he threatened, fined, and imprisoned them, and’ 
boas two more in their room to the rest, that were agreed, 
without empannelling a new jury, and for that when an 
‘officer brought word the jury would not agree, he bid the 
officer go tell them, that at another place in his circuit 
when one of the jury could not agree, the rest pulled him 
by the nose, and pinched him till he agreed. 3 

3dly. For that when the prisoner intreated, that by reason 
of the tempestuous weather, the noise of the people, and 
his deafness, he might be admitted within the bar, to hear 
what was alleged against him, and how they proceeded 
concerning his life, the Lord Sarsfield denied it him. And 
moreover, that when the prisoner intreated, that his servants 
and other witnesses might be heard, the lord Sarsfield de- 
nied that request likewise, saying, I will hear no evidence 
against the king. 

For these misdemeanors, my lord privy seal, the two chief 
justices, and my lord of Dorset did neither acquit him, nor 
condemn him, Ist. For that they could not reconcile the 
depositions. 2nd. My lord privy seal and two chief justices 
said, that for him to do such things as are alleged, it is 
indiscretion, but no crime: that for them he was answerable 
to his master, that gave him the place, but not in that court; 
and withal, they considered the inconveniences that might 
arise, if a judge shall be called in question for the life of a 
nae afer verdict found, the party condemned and exe-~- 
cuted, 

But my lord keeper, the two archbishops, earl of Arun~ 
dell, lord Wimbleton, bishop of London, lord Nubeighe, 
Sir Thomas Edmunds, Sir Henry Vane, secretary Cook, 
and secretary Windebanke, did all censure him; and I cone 
ceive, by comparing their censures together, that. my lord 
Kilmallack’s fine is 2000I. to give damages 200]. to be de- 
posed from being a judge, and imprisonment according to 
the course of the-court, And moreover, the archbishop of 
Canterbury censured him guilty of wilful. murder. They 
grounded this their censure upon all the facts alleged, to 
ve fully proved.. 7 
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- Thus whilst I relate other men’s censures and errors, I 
hazard my own. But I know my judge, and so my censure 
to be rather errore amorts, than amore erroris. Dear uncle, I 
will spare apologies, and fly to your wonted atfability. My 
paper affords me no more room for words, but I will pre 
sently so study actions, which may be more certain testi- 
monies that I am, and will ever continue, 


Your obliged Nephew, 
in all respectful observances . 
to be commanded, 
JusT. PAGITT. 
1767, Dec. 


XI. Lord Cornbury to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 


Mr. VicE-CHANCELLOR, 


IN the course of several years, in which I have had the 
honour to be chosen without solicitation, one of the repre- 
sentatives of the University in’ parliament, I have never 
imputed that choice to any merit of my own, but have al- 
ways understood that mark of the favour of the University 
to me, to have been the effect of services, which the ability 
and good fortune of my ancestors enabled them to perform 
to a society deserving of the best services, and which a so~ 
ciety less deserving would long since have forgotten. 
Intent to acquit myself of this great trust to the utmost 
extent of my ability, I have considered it, neither as the 
means of cabal, nor of advancement, but as a civil trust, in 
the execution of which, it has always been a circumstance 
particularly agreeable to me, to find myself the represent- 
ative of a free and independent society ; and though I have 
not been able to serve that society in other respects as I have 
wished to do, I have served the University, free however 
and independent; independent not only of ambition and of 
interest, but of party too, without which there. is no inde- 
pendence; dependent only upon the great maxims of jus-- 
tice, and upon the spirit and forms. of the constitution of 
our country. | Ly 
It has been in that view particularly, that I] have found 
satisfaction in every confirmation of the choice of me by 
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the University, as a demonstration to myself, and to the 
world, of their approbation of the impartiality of my con- | 
duct, and which, in that light, has reflected perhaps no dis~ 
honour upon themselves. __ ) 
But as [ believe from the first, and have long experienced, 
that a trust of such a.nature, and so understood, is no light 
undertaking, I have for some time perceived my health 
particalarly unequal to that service. Unable to perform the 
duty of attendance in the House of Commons, unsatisfied to 
let any personal considerations of my own (even that of 
health itself) interfere, however necessarily, with the ser- 
vices which I owed to the University and to my Country; 
convinced too beyond a doubt, irom some experience, 
that my continuance in the House of Commons would pro- 
duce no advantage to either, I please myself in thinking, 
that I do the best service I can now do to the University, in 
giving them an opportunity to make a better choice ; and 1 
have therefore’ accepted the honour (which his majesiy’s 
goodness would perhaps have conferred. on me. some years 
ago) of being called up to the barony of my father, in the 
House of Lords. An honour which I have received now 
with the greater willingness, because I had full confidence, 
that | should occasion thereby neither prejudice nor incon- 
venience of any kind to the University, whose interests an 
honour I must ever have at heart, and whose quiet and una- 
nimity (if possible) | must therefore particularly wish pre- 
served upon all occasions, and especially-in the exercise of 
this great privilege, in which they have so singularly main- 
tained an independence and dignity, so glorious to them- 
selves, so exemplary to the rest of the nation, so truly pre- 
serving the spirit, as well as the forms of the constitution of 
England. ath see es 
In being thus removed from their immediate service, the 
University, I hope, will do me the justice to believe, I can 
never withdraw myself from my attachments to that society. 
For besides personal obligations to myself, which I must al- 
ways acknowledge, I know of what. consequence the Uni- 
versity is, and ought to be, to the good order and to the 
constitution of my country, as well as to the enlightening 
and adorning it. [t must:therefore ever be my ardent wish’ 
to see that source of national welfare, unencumbered with 
whatever may interrupt the constant course of real know- 
ledge and virtue, which attentive and sensible discipline will 
ever produce, and which are so essential to the honour and 
interest of the University, and to the service, the happiness, 
and the glory of the kingdom, necessarily to be derived 
from thencg. ? 
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In any situation, I shall never lose sight of these great 
interests, and it will always be the highest satisfaction to me 
to see the real interests of the University pursued by them- 
selves, and advanced by others, as it would be the greatest 
happiness to me to approve myself upomall occasions, their 
grateful servant, and their faithful friend. 

With these sentiments of my heart I take my leave of the 
University, resigning the trust which they reposed in me, 
and I persuade inyself that they will do me the justice to 
believe me, with the greatest gratitude and regard, 


Their long obliged and 
ever fajthful servant, 


1768, Sept. Corngury *. 
SE ee 


XIV. Miss Talbot to a new-born child, daughter of Mr, John 
Talbot, a son of the Lord Chancellor. 


Y OU are heartily welcome, my dear little cousin, into this 
unquiet world: long may you continue in it, in all the hap- 
piness it can give ; and bestow enough on all your friends, 
to answer fully the impatience with which you have been ex~ 
pected. May you grow up to have every accomplishment, that 
your good friend the Bishop of Derry+ can already imagine 
im you; and in the mean time, may you have a nurse with a 
tunable voice, that may not talk an immoderate deal of 
nonsense to you. You are at present, my dear, in a very 
philosophical disposition: the gaieties and follies of life have 
no attraction for you; its sorrows you kindly commiserate ; 
but, however, do not suffer them to disturb your slumbers ; 
and find charms in nothing but harmony and repose. You 
have as yet contracted no partialities, are entirely ignorant 
of party distinctions, and look with a perfect indifference 
on all human splendour. You have an absolute dislike to the 
vanities of dress; and are likely for many months to observe 
the Bishop of Bristol’st first rule of conversation, silence, 
though tempted to transgress it, by the novelty and strange- 
ness of all the objects round you. As you advance farther 


* Upon Lord Cornbury’s resignation, Sir Roger Newdigate was elected 
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in life, this philosophical temper will by degress wear off, 
The first object of your admiration will probably be a can: 
dle; and thence, (as we all of us do) you will contract a 
taste for the gaudy and the glaring, without making one 
moral reflection upon the danger of such false admiration 
as leads people, many a time, to burn their fingers.. You 
will then begin to shew great partiality for some very good 
aunts, who will contribute all they can towards spoiling 
you; but you will be equally fond of an excellent mamma, 
who will teach you, by her example, all sorts of good 
qualities: only let me warn you of one thing, my dear, and 
that is, do not learn of her to have such an immoderate love 
of home, as is quite contrary to all the privileges of this 
polite age, and to give up so entirely all those pretty graces 
of whim, flutter, and affectation, which so many charitable 
poets have declared to be the prerogative of our sex. Ah! 
my poor cousin, to what purpose will you boast this prero- 
gative, when your nurse tells you, with a pious care, to 
sow the seeds of jealousy and emulation as early as possible, 
that you have a fine little brother come to put your nose 
out of joint. There will be nothing to be done then, | be- 
lieve, but to be mighty good, and prove what, believe me, 
admits of very little dispute, (though it has occasioned 
abundance) that we girls, however people give themselves 
airs of being disappointed, are by no means to be despised, 
-Let the men unenvied shine in public, it is we must make 
their homes delightful to them; and, if they provoke us; 
no less uncomfortable. I do not expect you, my dear, to 
answer this letter yet awhile, but as, | dare say, you have 
the greatest interest with your papa, will beg you to prevail 
upon him, that we may know by a line, (before his time is 
engrossed by. another secret committee) that you and your 
mamma are well. In the mean time I will only assure you, 
that all here rejoice in your existence extremely ; and that 
Jam, — : ae 

ie My very young correspondent, 
' most affectionately yours, 
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*,* The pions and ingenious author of the above letter, 
whe died Jan. 9, 1770, aged 48, was the only daughter of Mr, 
Edward Talbot, Archdeacon of Berks, and younger son of 
Dr. Talbot, Bishop of Durham. ‘Fhere having been the most 
intimate friendship between him and the late Archbishop 
Secker, his widow and daughter lived as inmates in his 
grace’s family till his death, when he left the interest of 
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13,000/. to them and the survivor of them, and afterwards 


the whole sum to charitable uses. 
1770, Feb, 


XV. Sir Walter Raleigh to Prince Henry, Son of James I. 
London, August 12, 1611. 


- 


May IT PLEASE your HicuNsEss, 


THE following lines are addressed to your Highness, from 
a man who values his liberty, and a very small fortune in a 
remote. part of this island, under the present constitution, 
above tive riches and honours that he could any where 
enjoy under any other establishment. 

You see, Sir, the doctrines that are lately come into the 
world, and :how far the phrase has obtained, of calling your 
royal father, God’s vicegerent; which ill men have turned 
both to the: dishonour of God, and the impeachment of — 
his majesty’s goodness. They adjoin vicegerency to the idea 
of being all-powerful, and not to that of being all-good. 
His majesty’s wisdom, it is to be hoped, will save him from 
the snare that may lie under gross adulations; but your 
youth, and the thirst of praise, which 1 have observed in 
you, may possibly mislead you to hearken fu. those charm- 
ers, who would conduct your noble nature into tyranny, 
Be careful, O.my prince! hear them not, fly from their 
deceits ; you are in the succession to a throne, from whence 
no evil can be imputed to you, but all good must be cone 
veyed fromeyous)} oni b trsiel gases 

Your father is called the vicegerent of heavert ;' while he 
is good, he is the vicegerent of heaven. Shall man have — 
authority from the fountain of good te do evil? No, my 
prince: let mean and degenerate spirits, which want. be- 
nevolence, suppose your power impaired by a disability of 
doing injuries. If want of power to do ill, be an incapacity 
in a prince, with reverence be it spoken, it is an incapacity 
he hath in common with the Deity. Let me not-doubt but 
all pleas, which do not carry in them the miutuak happiness 
of prince and people, will appear as absurd to your great — 
understanding, as disagreeable to your noble mature. ©‘ | ° 

Exert yourself, O generous prince, against such syco 
phants im the glorious cause of liberty ; and assume such 
an ambition worthy of you, to seeure your fellow-creatures 
from slavery; from a condition as much below that of 
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brutes, as to act without reason is less miserable than to act 
against it. Preserve to your future subjects the divine right 
of being free agents; and to your own royal house the 
divine right of being their benefactors. Believe me, my 
prince, there is no other right can flow from God. While 
your highness is forming yourself for a throne, consider the 
laws as so many common-places in your study of the science 
of government ; when you mean nothing but justice, they 
are an ease and help to you. ‘This way of thinking is 
what gave men the glorious appellation of deliverers and 
fathers of their country ; this made the sight of them rouse 
their beholders into acclamations, and mankind incapable 
of bearing their very appearance, without applauding it as 
a benefit, Consider the inexpressible advantages which 
will ever attend your highness, while you make the power 
of rendering men happy the measure of your actions. 
While this is your impulse, how easily will that power be 
extended. 

The glance of your eye will give gladness, and your 
very sentence have a force of bounty. Whatever some men 
would insinuate, you have lost your subjects when you have 
lost their inclinations. You are to preside over the minds, 
not the bodies of men; the soul is the essence of the man, 
and you cannot have the true man against his inclination. 
Choose therefore to be the king or the conqueror of your 
people ; it may be submission, but it cannot be obedience 
that is passive. | : 

) Iam, Sir, 
Your Highnness’s 
ae most faithful Servant, SEU 
1770, dug. | Watrer RALEIGH. 


ee i 
XVI. From Sir John Harrington, concerning his Dog. 
Mr. URBAN, . 


THE inclosed curious and authentic remain of the famous 
Sir John Harrington, not having been discovered at the time 
of the publication of his elegant fugitive pieces in the little 
volume of Nuge Antiyue, printed at London in 1669, L 
must beg a place for it in your valuable Repository, where 
it will be preserved, and will, I doubt not, be truly accépt- 
able to many of your readers. | rs 
Your occasional correspondent, 


; 


ANTIQUARIUS. 
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Copy of a Letter from Sir John Harrington to Prince Henry, 
son to King James I. concerning lus Dogge. 


Kelstone, June 14, 1608. 


MAY it please your Highnesse to accept in as goode 
sorte what I now offer as it hath done aforetyme ; and [ may 
saie I pede fausto; but having good reason to thinke your 
highnesse had goode will and lkinge to reade what others 
have tolde of my rare dogge, I will even give a brief histo- 
rie of his goode deedes and straunge feats; and herein will 
f not plaie the curr myselfe, but in goode soothe relaté 
what is no more nor lesse than bare verity. Although I 
niean not to disparage the deedes of Alexander’s horse, I 
will match my dogge against him for good carriage, for if 
he did not bear a great prince on his back, I am bolde to 
saie he did often bear the sweet wordes of a greater prin- 
eésse on his necke. I did once relate to your Highnesse 
after what sorte his tacklinge was wherewithe he did sojourn . 
from my howse at the Bathe to Greenwiche Palace, and de- 
liver up to the cowrte there such matters as were entrusted 
to his care. This he hathe often done, and came safe to the 
Bathe, or my howse here at Kelstone, with goodlie re- 
turnes from such nobilitie as were pleased to emploie him ; 
nor was it ever tolde our ladie queene that this messenger 
cid ever blab out concerninge his highe truste, as others 
have done in more special-matters. Neither must it be 
forgotten as how he once was sente withe two charges of 
sacke wine from the Bathe to my howse, by my man Combe: 
and on his way the cordage did slackene, but my trustie 
bearer did now bear himselfe so wisely as to covertly hide 
one flasket in the rushes, and take the other in his teethe to 
the howse, after whiche he wente forthe and returnede 
withe the other parte of his burden to dinner; hereat yr 
highnesse may perchance marvele and doubte, but we have 
livinge testimonie of those who wroughte in the fieldes and 
espiede his worke, and now live to tell they did muche 
longe to plaie the dogge, and give stowage to the wine 
themselves, but they did refrain and watchede the passinge 
of this whole businesse. J need not saie how muche 
I dide once grieve at missinge this dogge, for on 
my journie towardes Londone, some idle _pastimers 
did diverte themselves with huntinge mallards in a ponde, 
and conyeyed him to the Spanish ambassador’s, where 
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in a happie houre after six weekes I did heare of him ; 
but suche was the cowrte he did pay to the Don, that 
he was no lesse in good likinge there than at home. Nor 
did the household listen to my claim, or challenge, till I 
rested my suite on the dogges own proofs, and made him 
performe such feates before the nobles assembled, as put it 
past doubt that I was his master. I did send him to the hall 
in the time of dinner, and made him bringe thence a 
pheasant out the dish, which created much mirthe, but 
much more when he returnede at my commandment to the 
table again, and put it again in the same cover. Here- 
with the companie was well content to allow me my claim, 
and we bothe were well content to accept it, and came 
homewardes. 1 could dwell more on this matter, but pubes 
' renovare dolorem ; 1 will now saie in what manner he died. 
As we traveled towardes the Bathe, he leapede on my horses 
necke, and was more earneste in fawninge and courtinge 
my notice than what I had observed for time backe, and 
after my chidinge his disturbing my passinge forwards, he 
gave me some glances of such affection as movede me to 
_ eajole him; but alas he crept suddenly into a thorny brake, 
and died in a short time. Thus I have strove to rehearse 
such of his deeds as maie suggest much more to yr high- 
nesses thought of this dogge. But having saide so much 
of him in prose, I will say somewhat too in verse, as you 
may find hereafter at the close of his historie. Now let 
Ulysses praise his dogge Argus,‘or Tobite be led by that 
dogge whose name doth not appeare, yet could J say such 
things of my Bungey, for so was he styled, as might 
shame them both, either for good faith, clear wit, or 
wonderful deeds; to saie no more than I have said of his 
bearing letters to London and Greenwiche more than an 
hundred miles. As Idoubte not but your highnesse would 
love my dogge if not myself, I have been thus tedious in 
his storie, and againe saie that of all the dogges near your 
father’s court, not one hath more love, more diligence to 
please, or less pay for pleasinge, than him I write of; for 
verily a bone would contente my servante, when some ex- 
pecte greater matters, or will knavishly find out a bone of 
contention. 

I now reste your highnesses friend in all service that maye 
suite him. 


JoHn Harrineron. 


P.S. The verses above spoken of are in my book of epi- 
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grams In praise of my dogze Bungey to Momus.* And I 
have an excellente picture curiously limned to remain in 
my posterity. 

1774, Feb. 


dL ellen : bn : 
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My DEAR HEART, 


THE bearer, Skipwith, being come from London with a 
passport, [ have been glad to make use of him, to carry you 
this letter, the subject of which is, that the Lords Say, 
Salisbury, Manchester, Pym, and Hampden, have sent 
this messenger to know of me, if I will hearken to a peace, 
and induce you to resume the treaty, and grant the terms 
proposed by them at Oxford: and that he could shew so 
many reasons for it, that I would agree to it; and if you 
would hearken to. the overture, they would send 1 Manches- 
ter, with some other lords, and Hampden and Stapleton, to 
satisfy me; and have promised this bearer, that till his re- 
turn, Essex’s army should not ec AB which I have 
thought for your service. Send me an answer to this letter 
speedily, what you would have me do, with punctual di- 
rections; and let nobody know any thing of it but Culpep- 
per, T for secrecy is recommended, and on my part, | shall 
keep it inviolably. 


. Fork, this 5th of May, 1643. 


The. same to the same. 


My pear ueart, — Burlington, 25th Feb. 1643. 


As soon as 1 landed, I dispatched Progers to you; but 
having learnt today that he was taken by the enemy, I send 
this bearer to give you an account of my arrival, whieh has 
been very sticcessful, thank God; for as rough as the sea’ 
was when [ first ceaueen it, it was naw as calm, till f came 
within a few leagues of Newcastle ; and on the coast the, 


— 


* Book iii. Epigram 21. 
+ Culpepper was a better courtier than Hyde or Falkland, and therefore 
More a fay ourite, He was a’man of a most acute penetration: 
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wind changed to N.W. and obliged us-to make for Burling 
ton bay, where, after two days lying in the road, our ca- 
valry arrived. I immediately landed, and the next morn- 
‘ing the rest of the troops came in. God who protected me 
‘at sea, has also done it at land; for this night four of the 
parliament ships came in without our knowledge, and at 
4. 0’clock in the morning, we had the alarm, and sent to the 
‘harbour to secure our boats of ammunition; but about an 
‘hour after, these four ships began so furious a cannonading, 
that they made us get out of our beds, and quit the village 
to them; at least us women, for the soldiers behaved very 
resolutely in protecting the ammunition. I must now play 
the Captain Bessus, and speak a little of myself. One of 
‘these ships did me the favour to flank my house, which 
fronted the pier, and before [ was out of bed the balls 
whistled over me, and you may imagine I did not like the 
music. Every body forced me out, the balls beating down 
our houses; so, dressed as [ could, I went on foot some dis- 
tance from the village, and got shelter in a ditch, like those 
we have seen about Newmarket; but before I could reach 
it, the balls sung merrily over our heads, and a serjeant was 
killed 20 paces from me. Under this shelter we remained 
two hours, the bullets flying over us, and sometimes cover- 
ing us with earth. At last the Dutch Admiral sent to tell 
them, that, if they did not give over, he would treat them as 
enemies. This was rather ofthe latest, but he excused him- 
self on account of a fog. Upon this the parliament ships 
went off; and besides, the tide ebbed, and they would 
have been in shoal water. As soon as they were withdrawn, 
J returned to my house, not being willing that they should 
boast of having driven me away. About noon I set out for 
the town of Burlington, and all this day we have been land- 
ing our ammunition. It is said, one of, the parliament cap- 
tains went before, to reconnoitre my lodging ; and I assure 
you he had marked it exactly, for he aiways fired atit. I 
can say, with truth, that by land and sea, I have been in 
some danger, but God has preserved me; and I confide in 
‘his goodness, that be will not desert me in other things. I 
protest to you, in this confidence I would face cannon, but I 
know we must not tempt God. I must now go and eat a 
morsel; for I have taken nothing to day but three eggs, and 
slept very little.” 


The same to the same. 


As I was closing my letter, Sir L. Dives arrived, who 
has told me all that passed at Hull: do not lose courage, 
VOL. Il. D 
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and pursue the business with resolution, for you must now 
shew that you will make good what you have undertaken ; if 
the man who is in the. place will not submit, yon have al- 
ready declared him a traitor. You must have him alive or 
dead; for there is no joke in all this. You must declare 
yourself; you have shewn gentleness enough, you must now 
shew your firmness. You see what has happened from not 
having followed your first resolution, when you declared the 
five members traitors; let that serve you for an example ; 
dally no longer with consultations, but proceed to action. I 
heartily wished myself in the place of my son James, in 
Hull; I would have thrown the scoundrel Hotham over the 
walls, or he should have thrown me. Iam in such haste to 
dispatch this bearer, that I can write to nobody else. Go 
boldly to work, as I see there is no hope of accommoda- 
tion,* &c. 


The same to the sames zt 


My DEAR HEART, . 


I thought to have. sent: you this other letter before, but 
the person [ meant to send it by, being so useful here for 
your service, I could not spare him sooner. It is chiefly to 
remind you of your promise to me at Dover, and since, by 
letter, that you would never consent to an accommodation, 
without my knowledge and interposition. As to myself, it 
is of no great consequence, perhaps; but if you do not take 
care of those who suffer for you, it will be your ruin; and 
believe not any who shall tell you, that with time you may 
bring them back again. If you do not include them ina 
general indemnity, they are undone: I do not say all, for 
assuredly some will save themselves; what I speak to you 
about is, for those whom the parliament would ruin, be- 
cause they are too much: for you; as Digby, Jermyn, 
Percy, and Oneal.t How absurd would it be to pardon 
those who are in open opposition to you, and to forget those 
who have been for you. I know this can never proceed 
from yourself; but they will persuade you, that you 


* This is part of a letter, and has nodate. The king made his attempt on 
Rultin April, 1642. The accounts of it in Clarendon, and Carte’s Life of the 
Duke of Ormond, are well worth reading. “4 

+ These persons were particularly obnoxious to.the parliament; the first, 
for the active part he took in defence of Lord Strafford, against the bill of 
attainder; the others, for the share they had, at the queen’s instigation, in the 
intrigue for getting the army then on foot, and in the north, to declare for the 
king. 
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should not be obstinate on this head; that individuals 
should not stand in the way of accommodation. That is 
true, in some sense; but it is of the highest consequence 
to your own honour, not to abandon your friends. You will 
see that the parliament will never give up their creatures ; 
and do you think, that if you shew firmness on your side, 
they will break off treating on that account? Not in the 
least; they find too much advantage by keeping up a nego- 
tiation, to break it off for the sake of three or four persons. 
It is true, that if you act as you have done, notwithstanding 
all the promises you have made me, you will be the sufferer. 
I beg of you to observe, if the parliament recede from any 
thing they have once undertaken: if you take the course 
you did last summer in Scotland, adieu to royalty. For my 
part, I can endure any thing, and live as a vagabond,* and 
let you follow the councils of those who think themselves 
wiser than me. If I see any prospect of accommodation, 
you will allow me to send you the terms you should stand 
upon; if you approve of them, keep them by vou; if not, 
burn them, and say nothing; and Jet nobody know I have 
sent any such hints; not even those who used to see my 
detters. | 

Adieu, dear heart. — 


N.B.' The volume containing these letters 1s marked 7379, 
in the Harleian catalogue. : 


1774, dug. 
mee 
XVIII. Letters between the Duchess of Kingston and Mr. Foote, 


THE following letters will afford amusement. It has been 
usual with Mr. Foote, during the suspension of the Thea- 
tres Royal, to entertain the lovers of the drama with some 
new pieces (chiefly of humour) at the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket. But unluckily, this year’s performance, called 
A Trip to Calais, met with a check from the lord chamber-. 
lain, who refused to licence it. In hopes, however, of 
softening the rigour of his lordship’s sentence, Mr. Foote 
wrote to him as follows: 


ae a a 


* Demoiselle des champs is the phrase. 
p22: 


/ 
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~ “My Lorp, I did intend troubling your lordship with an 
earlier address, but the day after I received your prohibi- 
tory mandate, I had the honour ofa visit from Lord Mount- 
stuart, to whose interposition J find Iam indebted for your 
first commands, relative to The Trip to Calais, by Mr. Chet- 
wynd, and your final rejection of it by Col. Keen. 

‘Lord Mountstuart ‘has, I presume, told your lordship, 
that he read with me those scenes to which your lordship 
‘objected; that he found them collected from general nature, 
and applicable to none but those who, through conscious- 
ness, were compelled to a self application: to such minds, 
my lord, the Whole Duty of Man, next to the sacred writ- 
ings, is the severest satire that'ever was wrote, and to the 
same mark, if comedy directs not her ‘aim, her arrows are 
shot in the air; for by what touches no man, no man will be 
mended. Lord Mountstuart desired that I would suffer him 
to take the play with him, and let him leave it with the 
‘Duchess of Kingston: he had my consent, my lord, and at 
the same time an assurance, that I was willing to make any 
alteration that her grace would suggest. Her grace saw the 
play, and, in consequence, I saw her grace ; with the result 
of that interview, I shall not, at this time, trouble your lord- 
ship. ‘It may, perhaps, be necessary to observe, that her 
grace could not discern, which your lordship, I dare say, 
will readily believe, a single trait in the character of Lady 
Kitty Crocodile, that resembled herself. 

After this representation, your lordship will, IT doubt not, 
permit me to enjoy the fruits of my labour; nor will you 
think it reasonable, because a capricious individual has 
taken it into her head, that I have pinned her ruffles awry, 
that I should be punished by a poniard stuck deep in my 
heart: your lordship has too much candour and justice te 
be the instrument of so violent and ill-directed a blow. 

Your lordship’s determination is not only of the greatest 
importance to me now, but must inevitably decide my fate 
for the future; as, after this defeat, it will be impossible 
for me to muster up cotirage enough to face folly again. 
Between the’ muse and the magistrate there is a natural 
confederacy ; what the last cannot punish, the first often 
‘corrects : but when she finds herself not only deserted by 
her ancient ally, but sees him armed in the defence of her 
foe, stie has nothing left but a speedy retreat. Adieu, then, 
my lord, to the stage. Valeat res ludicra ; to which I hope 
T may with justice add, Péaudite, as, during my continu- 
ance in the service of the public, I never profited by flat- 
tering their passions, or falling in with their humours; as, 
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upon all occasions, I have exerted my little powers (as, in- 
deed, I thought it my duty) in exposing follies, how much 
soever the favourites of the day; and pernicious prejudices, 
however protected and popular. This, my lord, has been, 
done, if those may be believed who have the. best right to, 
know, sometimes with success; let me add too, that, in. 
doing this, I never lost my credit with the public, because. 
they knew I proceeded upon priuciple, that I disdained. 
being either the echo or the instrument of any.man, how- 
ever exalted his station, and that I never received reward nor 
' protection from any other hands than their own. - peg 
| I have the honour to be, &c. 

SAMUEL Foote.” 


About the same time, Aug. 13, Mr. Foote wrote as follows, 
to the Duchess of Kingston. 


‘¢ MapaM, a member of the privy council, and a friend of 
your grace’s (he’has begged me not to mention his name, 
but I suppose your grace will easily guess him), has just left 
me. He has explained to me, what I did not conceive, 
that the publication of the scenes in The Trip to Calais, at 
this juncture, with the dedication and preface, might be of 
infinite ill consequence to your affairs. : 

I really, Madam, wish you no ill, and should be sorry to 
do you an injury. . . weed: | 

I therefore give, up to that consideration what neither 
your grace’s offers, nor the threats of your agents, could 
obtain; the scenes shall not be published, nor shall any 
thing appear at my theatre, or from me, that can hurt you ; 
provided the attacks made on me in the newspapers do not 
make it necessary for me to actin defence of myself. 

Your grace will therefore see the necessity of giving 
proper directions, cll 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
North-end, Aug..13. Sam. Poorer.” 


This letter produced the following spirited answer, by a 
servant. Pgs 


To Mr. Foors. 


“‘ Sin, —I was at dinner when I received your ill-judged 
letter.. As there is little consideration required, I shall 
sacrifice a moment to answer it. ) ; : 

A member of your privy council can never hope to be of 
a lady’s cabinet. eer | 

| D3 
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I know too well what is due to my own dignity, to enter 
into a compromise with an extortionable assassin of private 
reputation. If I before abhorred you for your slander, I now — 
despise you for your concessions; it is a proof of the illi- 
berality of your satire, when you can publish or suppress it 
as best suits the needy conveyance of your purse. You 
first had the cowardly baseness to draw the sword, and, if I 
sheath it until I make you crouch like the subservient vassal 
as you are, then is there not spirit in an injured woman nor 
meanness in a slanderous buffoon. | 

To a man my sex alone would have screened me from 
attack—but I am writing to the descendant of a merry~ 
andrew, and prostitute the term of manhood by applying it 
to Mr. Foote. 

Clothed in my innocence as in a coat of mail, I am proof 
against an host of foes, and, conscious of never having 
intentionally offended a single individual, I doubt not but a 
brave and generous public will protect me from the malevo- 
lence of a theatrical assassin. You shall have. cause to re- 
member, that, though I would have given liberally for the 
relief of your necessities, I scorn to he bullied into a pur- 
chase of your silence. | 

There is something, howeyer, in your pity at which my 
nature revolts. To make me an offer of pity at once betrays 
your insolence and your vanity. J will keep the pity you 
send until the morning before you are turned off, when I will - 
return it by a cupid with a box of lip-salve, and a choir of 
choristers shall chaunt a staye to your requiem. 

. Kingston-house, Aug, 13. | E. Kineston. 


P.S. You would haye received this sqoner, but the ser« 
vant has been a long time writing it,” | 


To this letter Mr. Foote replied, 


“To tHe DucHess oF KinGsToNn. 


Mapbam, though [I haye neither time nor inclination to 
answer the illiberal attacks of your agents, yet a public cor- 
respondence with your grace is too great an honour for me 
todecline. I cannot help thinking but it would have been 
prudent in your grace to haye answered my letter before 
dinner, or at least postponed it to the cool hour of the 
morning; you would then have found, that I have volun- 
tarily granted that request which you had endeavoured, by 
so many different ways, to obtain. 

Lord Mountstuart, for whose amiable qualities I have the 
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highest respect, and whose name your agents first very un- 

necessarily produced to the public, must recollect, when I 

hhad the honour to meet him at Kingston-house, by your 

Grace’s appointment, that, instead of begging relief from 
your charity, 1 rejected your splendid offers to suppress the 

Trip to Calais* with the contempt they deserved, Indeed,,. 
Madam, the humanity of my royal and benevolent master, 

and the public protection, have placed me much above the 

reach of your bounty. | | 

But why, Madam, put on your coat of mail against me? 
I have no hostile intentions. Folly, not vice, is the game 
¥ pursue. In those scenes which you so unaccountably ap-~ 
ply to yourself, you must observe, that there is not the 
slightest hint at the little incidents of your life. [am happy, 
Madam, however, to hear that your robe of innocence 1s in 
such perfect repair: I was afraid it might have been a little 
the worse for the wearing: may it hold out, to keep you 
warm the next winter! 

The progenitors your Grace has done me the honour to 
give me, are, | presume, merely metaphorical persons, and 
to be considered as the authors of my muse, and not of my 
manhood: a merry-andrew and a prostitute are no bad poet- 
ical parents, especially for a writer of plays; the first to 
give the humour and mirth, the last to furnish the graces 
and powers of attraction. 

If you mean that I really owe my birth to that pleasant 
connection, your Grace is grossly deceived. My father was, 
in truth, a very useful magistrate;and respectable country 
gentleman, as the whole county of.Cornwall will tell you; 
my mother, the daughter of Sir Edward Goodere, Bart. 
who represented the county of Heréford; her fortune was 
large, and her morals irreproachable, till your Grace con- 
descended to stain them; she was upwards of fourscore 
years old when she died, and, what will surprise your Grace, 
was never married but once in her life. [I am obliged to 
your Grace for your intended present on the day, as you 
politely express it, wnen I am to be turned off.—But where 
will your Grace get the cupid to bring the lip-salve ?—that 
family, [ am afraid, has long quitted your service. 

Pray Madam, is not J——n the name of your female 


a 


* To invalidate this fact the Rev. John Forster has made an affidavit 
before Sir John Fielding, importing, that, after some conversation with Mr. 
Foote on the impropriety of publishing the piece in question, Mr. Foote said, 
that, unless the Duchess of Kingston would give him 2000]. he would publish 
the Tip to Calais, with a preface and dedication to her Grace, 
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confidential secretary? and is she not generally clothed in 
black petticoats made out of your weeds? 

E fancy your Grace took the hint when you last resided at’ 
Rome; you heard there, 1 suppose, of a certain Joan, who 
was once elected a pope, and in humble imitation, have 
converted a pious parson intoa chambermaid. The scheme 
is new in this country, and has, doubtless, its particular 
pleasures. That you may never want the benefit of the clergy, 
in every emergence, is the sincere wish of your Grace’s most 
devoted humble servant, 


1775, Aug, SAMUEL Foote,” 


F a ola ss ‘ 


XIX. Letter containing Strictures on Gray’s Posthumous Works, 
Mr. URBAN, 


OBSERVING that you sometimes admit Latin letters into 
you excellent Miscellany, I send you one in that language, 
(lately written to a friend,) containing free strictures on 
some of Mr. Gray’s posthumous pieces. Lf you think it likely 
to afford any entertamment to your classical readers, you 
will, perhaps, allow it a place in your next Magazine; if 
not, you will oblige the writer by suppressing it. 

Caerhaes, Cornwall, Sept, oT. Q. 
Lh ed | 


J—4+B—F—S. D. 


EGO vero, Vir Amicissime, vehementer gaudeo nudius 
quartus cognovisse ex literis tuis, gregem modo Te tuunr 
invisurum fulsse wojmeva Aewy; plus adeo gavisurus, si bonum 
hoc consilium, ut primum potueris, effectum dederis. * * * 

De posthumis Graii scriptis rectius Te multo atque zetmo~ 
eens Statulsse puto, quam quidem ex lis cursim raptimque 
quodammodo legendis ipse statueram. Concinnavi porro 
comparationem quandam, parum felicem eam et male 
sanam, Odes hujusce Graz, 


Barbaras edes aditure mecum, &e. 
cum foratiz Ode, mellita quidem illa, 
Vila si juris tibt peyerati, Kc, 


totam utique Venerem spirante, quicum altera ea nil nisi. 
metrum habet commune; istius interim immemor, ut jure 
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quis suspicarl. posset, quam Septiuneo* suo Romanus dicavit 
poeta, quamque Anglus ile noster ex professo imitabatur, 
Insignem plane preeproper}, et eurrente calamo, haud’ satis. 
ad amussim exacti judicti errorem ! ne 

De Agrippina vero idem tecum sentio. Nihil hic simplex 
nudumque; nullus adeo verus nature color, nulla vox; sed 
compta, sed fucata, sed arcessita omnia. In scenam prodit 
princeps foemina, mea quidem sententia foeminarum haud. 
ita absimilis nostratium,t “ fictis, compositis, crispisque 
cincinnis”—purpurata probe ac purpurissata probe—+ “ cu- 
matile et plumatile,” ambitiosa nimium ornamenta, secum 
velut in pompam trahens; perinde quasi prima fuerit et 
precipua imperatricis Romane laus, (ut alia translatione 
utar) declamatorio quodam tonare eloquio, atque ore ro~ 
tundo logui. Hane quidem pol dgrippinam, sicut mihi 
videtur, ‘¢22 spongiam”’ potius ‘ ancubuisse” oportuit, quem 
admodum fere de Ajace suo dixit quondam per jocum du- 
gustus, quam in publicum promi. 

Neque aliter forsan de Literts plerisque Grazi, prosa ora- 
tione conscriptis, equus rerum estimator judicarit. Judi- 
cet. certe leves admodum esse eas futilesque, nec simplici 
demum lectione, nedum Graio scriptore dignas, Non pos- 
sum tamen quin ex hac qualicunque censura paucas quas- 
dam e Gallia Italiaque missas lubens excipiam. Recte enim 
sunt, pulchrae et jucunde; non in ostentationem ille nescio 
quarum facetiarum illiberalium, sed ad animi liberam 
quandam oblectationem composite, omnique gratia ac 
venustatis laude cumulate. Quin et res, loca, personas, 
varios hominum mores, variaque eorum studia, instituta, vite 
delinimenta; ad hoc, speciosa quotquot fere sint his in terris 
nature miracula, et quidquid denique oculorum uspiam 
auriumve judicio subjiciatur, tam plane ac dilucide, tam- 
que vivis egregiisque coloribus his in literis exprimi cerni- 
mus et depingi, ut, inter legendas eas, magis clare prope 
singula mente liceat cogitationeque percipere, quam si me- 
diis ipsi in rebus versaremur. 

Haud scio an longiori Te fuerim epistola moraturus, dic- 
turusque quam mihi videatur Graius in Latine sciendo atque 
scribendo deus, ni laudem istiusmodi et parvi Te facere 
viderem, mihique deessent omnia fallacis memorize subsidia. 
Nam nec Littletonus hic, nec Ainsworthius amicam prebet 


a 


| ¥ Septimi, Gades aditure mecum, &c. 
+ Voces Plautinz, quibus muliebrem in ornatu luxum lepide pingit Pocta. 
Truculent. Act Il, Se. 2. Epidic, A. IL, S, 2.] 
+ Suctoniusin Octavio, = = * ? 


* 
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opem, imo vero ne Colesius quidem. Ne miréris igitur, 

Vir hamanissime, si pure minus, aut minus polite, loquar, 

qui vix* Latine loqui sciam. Vale. IX. Kal Septembris. 
1775, Oct. 


TAS 


XX. Mr. George Vertue to Mr. Charles Christian, concerning 
) bite Milton’s Portrait. 


Mr. CurIsTIAN, 
PRAY inform my Lord Harley that I have (on Thursday last) 


seen the daughter of Milton the poet. I carried with me 
two or three different prints of Milton’s picture, which she 
immediately knew to be Jike her father; and told me her 
mother-in-law (if living in Cheshire) had two pictures of 
him, one when he was a school-boy, and the other when he 
was about twenty. She knows of no other picture of bim, 
because she was several years in Ireland, both before and 
after his death. She was the youngest of Milton’s daughters 
_ by his first wife, and was taught to read to her father several 
languages. 

_ Mr. Addison was desirous to see her once, and desired she 
would bring with her testimonials of being Milton’s daughter, 
but as soon as she came into the room he told her she 
needed none, her face having much of the likeness of the 
pictures he had seen of him. 

_ For my part, [ find the features of her face very much 
like the prints. I shewed her the painting I have to engrave, 
which she believes not to be her father’s picture, it being 
of a brown complexion, and a black hair, and curled locks, 
On the contrary, he was of a fair complexion, a little red 
in his cheeks, and light brown lank hair. 


1776, May. | Georce VERTUE. 


\ 


* Itaque hercle vereor, ne talem tamque gravem egomet quoque videar in 
me jure derivasse censuram, qualem jam olim commeruisse dicitur A. Aibinus, 
qui “Res Romanas” Romanus * oratione Greca scriptitavit.” Vide sis hane 
fabellam apud A. Gellium Noct. Aftic. lib, KL, cap. 8, perquam elegauter, 
moie suo, narratam, 


From the Rev. Dr. Stanhope. " 


XXI, The Rev. Dr. Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury, to Mr, 
Bowyer. 


Goop Mr. Borer, Lewisham, Jan. 31, 171% 


IT is with very great concern, that I heard of the sad dis- 
aster befallen you.* You and your family have been in 
great part the subject not only of my waking, but even of 
my sleeping, thoughts, from the moment the ill news reached 
me. You are a person of understanding and religion 
enough, I persuade myself, thoroughly to believe, that 
second causes have a wise director, and that none of our ca- 
lamities are the effect of chance. This thought, { doubt not, 
you pursue through all its just consequences, such as may 
work in you a true Christian resignation to God’s afflicting 
providence, and render you contented under your loss, nay 
even thankful for it, not only on account of the lives which 
have been saved, but also of the excellent fruits this aflic- 
tion may, and, I hope, will, produce, by your improvement 
of it. For surely humbling one’s self under the Almighty’s 
hand; such a dread of his power and justice as may increase 
the fear of offending him; less affection for, and no manner 
of trust in, the enjoyments of this world; and a more eager 
desire and endeavour after those in a better state, of which 
we may rest secure that they cannot be taken from us; are. 
very natural and becoming consequences of so sad and sud- 
den a calamity. You, God be praised, have the comfort of 
being far from the condition of those wretches, whom the 
world hath reason to think marked out for vengeance. But 
each of us, who looks into himself, will find more than 
enough there, to justify the severest dispensations toward 
him. Or, if it were not, which yet always will be, so; the 
best are not above the improvement of their virtues, of 
which great adversities are an eminent exercise and proof. 
The post waits, and I must hasten. My heart bleeds for 
your poor wife. God sanctify this trouble to you both; and 
give you the piety and the reward of those saints, who “take 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, knowing in themsélves, 
that they have a better and more enduring substance in 
heaven.” | | 
: Tam, | 
Your sincere friend and servant, 


L773, Dee, . Gro, STANHOFE. 


eee 


¥ The total destruction of his printing-office, and all his property, by a 
calamitous fire, Jan, 30, 1712-13. £. é 
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/ XU. Letters of Mr. Tarner and Mr. Hughes. 


Mr. Ursan, 


You receive herewith six original letters, containing some 
particulars which I cannot but think curious. If they-appear. 
to you in the same light, you will print them in your next. 
Yours, &c. 
EUGENIO. 


LETTER Ef. 
Rey. Mr. Turner to the Rev. Mr. Bonwicke. 


4 4 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Dee. 31, 1706. 
Sir, ) | 
MY absence from college has been very prejudicial to my 
interest; and to regain it, it is absolutely necessary to stay 
till the election is over, which will be about the latter end 
of March: if you can supply my place* till that time, I will 
return; if not, 1 can send another, (though not upon the 
same terms that [ had.) You are sensible, sir, I believe, 
that I had never stayed so long with you, or.at least had 
never promised to return, had I not a great respect to your 
person, as well as your cause :t but if my absence till Lady- 
day be extremely prejudicial to your interest, I will sacri- 
fice my own to serve yours, and I desire you to believe that 
there is none in the world that more heartily studies and, 
wishes your good, than your servant, 
R. Turner. 


The death of some of our fellows has been strangely. 
foretold by an apparition of one of our fellows that died four 
or five years ago, and is attended by such notable circum- 
stances as put it past all doubt: but I am in haste, and can- 
not give you a particular account of it, You will have it, I 
believe from Mr. Hughes,t very shortly; if not, I will give 
you an account of it In my next. 


. ’ ; 
¥ Of usher to the school which Mr. B. then kept at Headley, in Surrey. 
+ Allading to his sufferings as a non-juror, 

t Fellow of Jesus college. See Lett. I. 
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Rey. Mr. Hughes to the Rev. Mr. Bonwicke. 


Jesus College, Jan. 9, 1706-7. 
Dear Sir, | 
~ TLCANNOT but return you many thanks for yourvery kind 
letter, and assure you that I shall think myself as happy in 
your keeping up this correspondence, if you think.it worth | 
your while, as, you can possibly do. I promised. Mr. Turner 
that I would write to you long before this; but this Christ- 
mas time has’so diverted me, that I was forced to defer it 
till after the holidays. We have no manner of news stirring 
‘at Cambridge that is worth sending you. Dr. Turner, of 
‘Greenwick,* has lately put in an answer ‘to the Pretended 
Rights of the Church.f I have not read it myself but I 
‘heard from a very good judge, that it was no contemptible 
piece; and that, if it had been in better times, the doctor 
would have wrote an excellent book. I hear, likewise, that 
‘Dr. Potter, author of the Greek Antiquities, and now chap- 
lain to his Grace of Canterbury, [Tenison,] is just publish- 
ing an answer to it.{ I wish to God it was substantially 
-answered (though I must ingenuously confess I do not. 
much expect it at present;) for the Whig party triumphs 
upon it 9tastrange rate, and some do not stick tosay that 
it is unanswerable. Mr. Professor Whiston is chosen to 
preach Boyle’s lectures for this next year. His subject. is 
upon the completion of the prophecies of the Old ‘TFesta- 
ment;§ avery nice subject, and worthy of a great master; 
and, indeed, 1 believe Mr. W. is equal to it in all the parts. 
I expect great things from him. ‘hese are all the scraps 
that I could pick up to entertain you withal; and, indeed, I 
should have been obliged to have ended with half a letter, 
‘had not an unusual story come seasonably into my relief. 
One Mr. Shaw, formerly fellow of St. John’s college, and 
late minister of a college living,|| within twelve miles of 


* Vicar of that parish, residentiary of Lincoln, and prebendary of Canter- 
“bury. He died 1720. Fs 

+ 'Phis remarkable tract, (which occasioned a long controversy, greatly 
alarmed the clergy, and was ordered by the House of Commons, in 1710, to 
be burnt in the same flames With Dr. Sacheverell’s sermon) was written by 
Dr. Matthew Tindal. “ See'a note'on Letter V. 5 

t ‘A+ Discourse of Church Government, Oxf. 107.” 

§ They were afterwards'printed under the title of, The Accomplishment of 
Scripture Prophecies. 

Seuldern. 
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Oxford, as he was sitting one night by himself, smoking 4 
pipe, and reading, observed somebody to open the door: 
he turned back, and saw one Mr. Nailor, a fellow-collegian, 
an intimate friend, and who had been dead five years, come 
into the room. The gentleman came in exactly in the same 
dress and manner that he used at college, Mr. Shaw was 
something surprised at first: but in a little time recollecting 
himself, he desired him to sit down: upon which Mr. N. 
drew a chair, and sat by him; they had a conference 
of about an hour and a half. The chief of the particulars 
were these; he told him, “that he was sent to give him 
warning of his death, which would be in a very short time;” 
and, if I mistake not, he added, that his death ‘would be 
sudden. He mentioned, likewise, several others of St. John’s, 
particularly the famous Auchard, who is since dead. Mr. 8. 
asked if he could not give him another visit: be answered | 
no, alleging, ‘* that his time allotted was but three days, 
and that he had others to see who were at a great distance.” 
Mr. Shaw had a great desire to inquire about his present 
condition, but was afraid to mention it, not knowing how it 
would be taken. At last he expressed himself in this man- 
ner: “ Mr. N. how is it with you in the other world?” he 
answered with a brisk and cheerful: countenance, ‘ very 
well.’ Mr. Shaw proceeded and asked, “ are there any of 
our old friends with you!” he replied, “ not one.” After 
their discourse was over, he took his leave and went out. 
Mr. Shaw offered to go with him out of the room; but he 
beckoned with his hand that be should stay where he was. 
Mr. Nailor seemed to turn into the next room, and so went 
off. This Mr. Shaw the next day made his will, the con- 
ference had so far affected him; and not Jong after, being 
taken with an apoplectic fit while he was reading the divine 
service, he fell out of the desk, and died immediately after. 
He was ever looked upon to be a pious man, and a good 
scholar; only some object, that he was inclinable to me- 
lancholy. He told this story himself to Mr. Groves, fellow 
of St. John’s, and a particular friend of his, and who lay at 
his house last summer. . - 
Mr. G. upon his return to Cambridge, met with one of his 
college, who told him that Mr. Auchard was dead, who was 
particularly mentioned by Mr. Shaw: He kept the business 
secret, till, hearing of Mr. Shaw’s own death, he told the 
whole story. He 1s a person far enough from inventing such 
a story; and he tells it in all companies without any manner 
of variation. We are mightily divided about it at Cambridge, 
some heartily embracing it, and others rejecting it as a 
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ridiculous story, and the effect of spleen and melancholy. For 
my own part, I must acknowledge myself one of those who 
believe it, having not met with any thing yet sufficient to 
invalidate it. As to the little sceptical objections that are 
generally used upon this occasion, they seem to be very 
weak in themselves, and will prove of dangerous conse- 
quences, if applied to matters of a more important nature. ~ 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours, most sincerely, 
J. Hueues, 


Mr. Turner is very well, and I hope in a fair prospectiof a 
fellowship. 3 | 


LETTER III. 


Mr. Turner to Mr. Bonwicke. 
Cambridge, Jan. 21, 1706-7. 

SIR, y 

THERE is a circumstance relating to the story of the ap- 
parition, which adds a great confirmation to it; which I sup- 
pose Mr. Hughes did not tell you. There is one Mr. 
Cartwright,* a Member of Parliament,t a man of good credit 
and integrity, an intimate friend of Mr. Shaw’s, who told the 
same story with Dr. Groves (which he had from Mr. Shaw) 
at the Abp. of Canterbury’s table: but he says further, that 
Mr. Shaw told him of some great revolutions in state, which 
he will not discover, being either obliged to silence by Mr. 
Shaw, or concealing them upon some prudent and: politic 
reasons. “i 

Mr. Bennett is publishing ‘a book in vindication of set 
forms of prayer,{ where he proves that the primitive Chris- 
tians never had any but precomposed set forms: and he ad- 
vances one paradox, that those very arguments which the 
Dissenters use for a separation are great reasons why they 
should conform. 7 


_¥ Of Aynho. 

+ For Northamptonshire. 

t This was printed at Cambridge, in 8vo. 1707, and entitled “ A brief His, 
tory of the joint use of precomposed set Forms of Prayer,” &c. Mr. Bennctt 
published many other theological! tracts. He was then rector of St. James’s, 
in Colchester, and had been Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. His 
son Thomas, LL.B, died some years ago one of the Esqyire Bedels of that 
University ; and his grandson, John Bennett, Esg. (now living,) is of Roth- 
amstead, in Hertfordshire. 
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Mr, Whiston preaches Boyle’s lectures; he‘has lately put 
‘out a comment upon the Revelations,* from whence he 
proves thatthe Turks shall never inake war with the empe- 
ror, or any other Christian prince, or at least, if they do, they 
‘must meet with a terrible defeat; and that the pope (the 
‘whore of B.) must tumble down in a few years. I wish, Sir, 
you would write a letter to Mr. Brown, to make him warm 
and vigorous in my interest. I do not in the least question 
his friendship, but I believe a letter from you would be of 
great force with him; or if you would procure a letter from 
Mr. Nelson t to Mr. Roper {, it would be a great kindness ; 
but whether | succeed or no, you may certainly expect me 
‘(setting aside accidents, which I cannot arm against) imme-~ 
diately after the election. © 

Your humble servant, 


R. Turner. 


. LETTER IV. 
Mr. Turner to Mr. Bonwicke. 


Cambridge, Feb. 22, 1706-7. 


SIR, . 
Mr. SMITH, one of our) fellows, a camp chaplain, lately 
sent to.our.master§ an account of a letterfrom the master of 
Malta to the. French .King, which is-as follows: ‘We, the 
great master of St John’s of Jerusalem, and great Duke of 
Anciterre, have received information from our ambassadors 
at Babylon, that in that kingdom, at a village called Fus- 
boyn, there was brought-to-bed a woman of extraordinary 
beauty (the father not. known) of a son, more inclined to 
black than white, his neck short, his head sharp, long teeth, 
his nose flat, he spoke distinctly, and walked when he was 
but eight days old: he said he was the Messias, the son of 
God,.in whom alone we must believe; our ambassadors have 
both heard and seen him with a great deal of wonder: at the 
day of his birth were seen most amazing signs in the skies, 
a yast eclipse of the sun at noon, a dragon carrying in his - 
mouth a lance of fire, two griffins tearing to pieces an old 
man, an eagle carrying achild upon his wings, and a great 


a 
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* Essay on the Revelation of St. John. 
+ The celebrated Robert Nelson, Esq. 
t Fellow of St. John’s, 

§ Dr. Jenkin. 
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many other frightful sights; the rivers overflowing, the 
house where he was born seemed all on fire, and then dis- 
appeared ; and this child, being asked the reason of these 
prodigies by our ambassadors, answered it was to warn the 
world of the traverses and eternal torments that would fall 
upon all that would not believe in him.” On the day he 
was born, was found an earthen statue, with this inscription, 
«¢ You may here see the day of his birth.” This child has 
raised the dead in the presence of our ambassadors, has 
given sight to the blind, made the deaf to hear, and the 
lame to walk, and cures all sorts of diseases.. ‘The people 
of that country adore him, the wise men believe in him, all 
that refuse are massacred without mercy; there was heard, 
300 leagues round, the voice of angels, who sung these words 
“‘ prepare to receive that son who was promised you.” All 
doctors and reasonable people in this country certainly be- 
lieve him to be the real Antichrist, and prove it to be so by 
the New Testament ; he understands all sorts of languages, 
and disappears very often, and raises himself in the air: 
quite out of sight. Before we would believe the strange 
news, we had a convocation of our clan, and by their advice 
we wrote to our ambassadors at Babylon, who confirmed 
all that was writ to be true, and added several things not 
here inserted.” 

This story meets with very little credit among us; and 
some are of opinion that it is forged by Jesuits, on purpose 
to remove Antichrist from Rome to Babylon. 

The. Oxonians have received a letter from the Geneva 
divines, in which they complain of a great many unchristian 
calumnies and black aspersions thrown upon their church 
by the English: they little expected (they say) such severe 
usage from our church, of which their two great founders, 
Calvin and Beza, had so venerable an esteem, and whose - 
constitution they think is pure, primitive, and apostolical <. 
it is not their choice, but their misfortune, that their eccle- 
siastical constitution is not the same with ours ; but, if ever 
their circumstances will permit a reformation, it shall be 
after the model of the English church: they lamentthat they 
have no bishops in their church, and despair of ever having 
any, because a monarchy in church would naturally intro- 
duce one in state, which will never agree with the republic 
of Geneva: they are ashamed that our disseuters should 
take shelter under them, and draw an argument from the 
example of the church of Geneva to vindicate their sepa- 
ration from the church of England; they account our dis- 
senters black schismaticks ; and for that reason, when an¥ 

VOL. Ul. & 
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from Geneva come to England, they always communicate 
with our established church, and never with the separate 
congregations. | : 

This letter we ‘expect will be printed very shortly, with 
an answer to it. 

There has been a quarrel at Caius college, between the 
master, Sir John Ellis, and the fellows, about the power of 
the master in elections: he challenged a negative voice 
4rom adubious clause in one of their statutes, which is this. 
** The seniors shall elect a fellow with the consent of the 
amaster 2’ but at last he confirmed the election the seniors 
‘had: made, and‘so the breach was made up. 

We heat Sir W. Dawes is to be Bishop of Chester. I have 
-but little hopes of a fellowship, for there are so many can- 
‘didates my seniors, that nothing will do but a singular in- 
terest and very meritorious qualifications. 

I am, your very humble servant, | 
, R. TURNER. 


Mr. Nailor had thecharacter of adownright, honest, good- 
natured man, and a good scholar. He drank a glass of claret 
pretty frequently, yet I believe very rarely to excess, 


LETTER V. 


-Mr. Hughes to Mr. .Bonwicke. 


Jesus College, Aug. 14, 1707. 
Dear Sir, 

I HAVE been a long while in your debt ; so long, that I 
am afraid by this time you imagine I have quite forgot you. 
Indeed you had heard from me sooner, but that I have all 
along entertained thoughts of making a step to London; 
and then I fully intended to wait upon my good friends at 
Headly. But since I find that my affairs will not permit me 
to come to London this summer, | immediately thought of 
writing to you. Mr. Bennet was in Cambridge last week, 
and I had the happiness to enjoy a large share of his con- 
versation. His book about set forms of prayer will come 
out about Michaelmas. He there asserts, that not only the 
primitive church constantly used set pfecomposed forms of 
prayers, but that even our Blessed Saviour and his apostles 
never joined in any public prayers but such as were precom- 
posed. This is more than any patron of set forms has ever 
ventured to assert, and which many worthy persons and 
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great friends to a liturgy are amazed at, You yery well 
know that it has been ever granted by the greatest of our 
disputants, that in the primitive church there were Xagienare 
apocevyns (gifts of prayer,) which are now no more to be exs 
pected than the power of working miracles. It is very re+ 
markable that St, Chrysostom is the first author that mene 
tions this XAPIT AH TH PoTEVKNGy and which later writers have 
blindly borrowed from him without examining into the reae 
sons of the thing. I have frequently talked with Mr. B. 
upon this subject, and have seen some of the sheets; and 1 
am verily persuaded that he will be able to establish his point 
against all opposition “ of the priesthood.”-—-I have been at 
last prevailed upon to undertake an edition of St. Chrysostom 
meps ispwovns; * and | would beg the favour of you to send me | 
your octavo edit. I want a small volume to lay by me, and 
the Latin version may be of some service to me, if [ correct 
the interpretation of Fronto Duceus. I will take particular 
care of your book, and return it with interest.—Bishop 
Wake is in a very ill state of health, and is come to Came 
bridge to his sister’s for the better convenience of haying 
the doctors about him+. I saw Mr. Archbold about a fort- 
night ago, who was then very well. wiih 

his is all the little news that Cambridge affords at pre- 
sent, and therefore I am obliged to be shorter than other- 
wise I would, for want of materials. I question not but this 
letter, as short as it is, will find a kind reception, when you 
consider that it comes from one, whois, with the utmost sine 
cerity, 

Dear Su, 
your very much obliged, 
and humble Servant, - 
J. Hucues. 


- LETTER VIL 
Mr. Bonwicke to his Wife. 


My DEAREST, : 


‘YOU were thinking, quickly after dear Ambrose’s death, 
that an account of his life might be of some benefit to the 


* A second edition of this was published at Cambridge, in Greek and Latin, 
with notes, and a preliminary dissertation against the Pretended Rights of 
the Church, &c. in 1712. A good English translation of St. Chrysostom, On 
the Priesthood, was published by the Rey. John Bunce, M. A. in 1760. | 

+ He lived, however, to be Archbishop of Canterbury, and til] the year 1797. 

' Ez 
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world. I have here drawn it up as well as I could: if any 
thing material be admitted, dear Jemmy,* by your direction, 
will be able to supply it. He, therefore, must be let into 
the secret; and I depend upon you two, that it shall for 
ever be a secret to all the world beside, who was the author. 
He must therefore take the trouble of transcribing it as 
soon as he comes hither after my death, for which | bequeath 
him the two inclosed guineas: and if my dear friend Mr. 
Roper be living, I would have that copy shewn him by 
Jemmy as of his own motion, and wholly submitted to his 
judgment, to be altered as he shall think fit. I would have 
my gvod friend Mr. Browne’s consent likewise procured (if 
it may be) for the publishing his letter in this account. And 
if Mr. Jacksont and Mr. Newtont are willing to make any 
alterations in their verses, pray let it be done before they. 
ure published. . 7 

- L hope, my dearest, you will be at the charge of printing 
it handsomely; aud if your bookseller be faithful, it is pos- 
sible that charge may be made up to you again in a little 
time. You will, I know, think it proper that the master of 
the college, Mr. Roper, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Verdon, dear 
Ambrose’s special benefactors, should be presented with 
these better bound than ordinary ; atid that Jemmy should 
‘give his tutor one handsomely bound, and distribute about 
a score among the lads where he thinks they may do most 
good. I am sorry I must bequeath you both this trouble ; 
but if by this means one soul be gained, your reward will be 
great. However,I hope our good God will graciously accept 
the honest intention of us all, through the merits of our 
blessed Saviour Jesus, Amen. 


1778, Dec..and Suppl. ' 
wiseiseseillaibaliiaibiltitaniai gi 
XXIII, Letters from Lord Carteret to the Earl of Oxford. 


Mr. Ursan, 


"HE names subscribed to the four letters I now transcribe 
for you, exclusive of the anecdotes they contain, are a suf 
ficient apology for the trouble now given you by ae 
ican ial insite Lucentio... 


* Another of his sons. ; 
+ Laurence Jackson, A.B. These were printed.. 
- ioe f Mr. Newton’s verses are still im MS, mi be 


+ 


Lord Carteret to the Farl of Oxford. 53 


LETTER I. 


To Mr. Harley, at Ch. Ch. in Oxford. 
. SiRy | Long Leat, Aug. 16,1732. 


I NOW write at a venture, for I am not sure that. this will 
find you. I can never think that you are got quietly again 
to Ch. Ch. whilst the affairs of state are in such agitation : 
and if you are not, I will not adyise you to go, I rather 
could wish that, as you imitate Apollo in some things, you 
would also imirate his tree— | 


a 


. Parnassia laurus 
Parva sub ingenti matris se subjicit umbra, 


T need put no comment to decypher my meaning. You 


will pardon my making use of so rural an image. Some- 


times one may compare great things to little without dimi- 
ution. 1 ee 


When [ know where you are, Iwill write again. f: 
Yours, 


CARTERET. 
LETTER I. 
To the Earl of Oxford. | | 

Ny Lord, > 4 Aug. 1, 1732. 
HAVING heard that your lordship has several curious 
manuscripts of Homer, I take the liberty to acquaint you 
that Dr. Bentley has lately revised the whole works of Ho- 
mer, which are now ready for the press with his notes, some 
of which I have seen, and are very curious; and he desires 
leave to collate your manuscripts upon some suspected 
verses In our present editions. If your lordship will be 
pleased to let the doctor have the manuscripts for a short 
time for that purpose, I shall be obliged to you.. I have 
set the doctor at work; and we would be glad to procure 
such assistance as he desires, that he may have no excuse 
not to proceed. If your lordship has no objection to this 
request, you will let him have the manuscripts to be perused 
at Cambridge, upon his application to you. I desire the 
honour of an answer, that I may acquaint the doctor with it. 
As you are a known encourager of learning, and learned 
yourself, I hope this request will not be disagreeable to you. 
Iam, my lord, with the greatest respect, your lordship’s 

most humble and most obedient servant, = 


| ; . CARTERET, 
ES 


54 | | From Bishop Atterbury. 
LETTER Ui. 


. Reel RA oe) Kg ANE BRITE, 
My Lorn, March 8, 1732-5. 

IU THANK your lordship for your great goodness in sendy 
ing me the eleven MSS. of Homer, and relating to him, 
and for your permitting me to send them to Dr. Bentley. 
Y shall také his receipt for you; and I am persuaded he will 
take great care of them: they shall be returned to yous 
Jordship with thanks, and honourable mention of you. 
shall have thém packt very carefully. Iam, my lord, with 
the greatést truth and respect, your lordship’s most humble 
and most obedient servant, _ 3 
| CARTERET. . 


ad All these MSS. were returned to ihe, by the hands of . 


Mr. Casley, Aug. 19, 1787. gy vo OkRorD? 
LETTER IV. 
| To Lord Dapplin. 
My Lorn, « Paris, March 10, 1731. 


I HAVE received and perused the book your lordship was 
so good as tosend me. I am extremely acknowledging for 
this favour, and satisfied with the reading of it. I wish it 
were in. my power to find occasions of being any way useful 
to you in this country ; at least it is a satisfaction to mé, of 
having had the honour and pleasure of your acquajntance. 
Honour me with your commands; and believe me, with all 
esteem and sincerity imaginable, my lord, your lordship’, 
most humble and most obedient servant, : 

1779, June. Bae Mio BERWICK. 


XXIV. Letters from Bishop Aweshury to Mr. Prior, and from 
Mr; Prior to Mr. Wanley. 
Mr. Urnpan, 
I SHA LL make no apology for sending you two letters, of 
Bishop Atterbury and Mr. Prior, transcribed frem their 
originals, in that excellent repository, the British Museum. 
Yours, &c. | M. GREEN. 


From. Bishop Atterbury, 58 
Tio Mr. Prior. 
Deanery, New-year’s day, 717-8... 

I MAKE you a better present than any man in England re= 
ceives this day: two poems* composed by a friend of mine, 
with that extraordinary genius and spirit whiely attend bin 
equally in whatever he says, does, or writes. I do not ask 
your approbation of them, deny it if you can, or if you dare. 
The whole world will be against yeu; and, should you, 
therefore be so unfortunate in your judgment, you. wall, E 
dare say, be so wise and modest to conceal it. For though 
it be a very good character, and what belongs to the first 
pen in the world, to write like nobody; yet, to judge like 
nobody, has never yet been esteemed a perfection. tai 

When you have read them, let me see you at my house; 
or else you are in danger, lame as I am, of seeing me at 
yours. And the difference in that casé is, that, whetlever 
you have me there, in my present condition, you cannot 
easily get rid of mé; whereas, if you come hither, you 
may leave me as soon as you please, and I have no way to 
help myself, being confined to my chair just as [ was when 
you saw me last. If this advantage will not tempt you ras 
ther to make than receive the visit, nothing else will. 

Whether I see you or not, let me at least see sotnething 
under your hand, that may tell me how you do, and whe- 
ther your deafness continues. And if you will flatter mé 
agreeably, let something be said, at the end of your letter, 
which may make me for two minutes believe that you are 
half as much mine, as [ am, . ' ' 

| Your faithful humble servant, 
Fr. Rorren. 
To Mr. Wanley.f. egciod 
Dear Mr. WANLEY, April 5, 1718. 
I TORMENT you before my appointed time, finding this 


sheet at home; and as soon as you have looked it over, it 
maay be carried immediately to the printer. I will treuble 


# © Solomon,” and “ Alma.” 

+ This letter and another which is printed in the “ Additions to Pope,” are. 
expressly refeyred to by the excellent Editor of “€ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry,” val. Il, p. 27. The poem they allude to is “ The Nut-Browne Maid,” 
the gronnd-work of Prior’s ‘‘ Henry and Emma.” In fixing the age of this poem 
Dr, Pércy judiciously observes, ‘ Mr. Prior was probably guided by the learned 
Wanley, whose judgment in matters of this nature was most consummate.” — 


E4 


56. Letters to and from Mr. Garrick. 


you to-morrow morning for the sheet which you have, Itis 
compliment in the most refined French Dictionaries. But 
J submit it to you, as [ ought with great reason to do every 
thing concerning literature. | 
_ Yours ever, 
‘1780, March. M. Prior. 


Af XXV. Letters to and from Mr. Garrick. 


SOON after Mr. Garrick had purchased a moiety of 
Drury-lane Theatre, he discovered the company wanted 
a considerable recruit of low actors: in the choice of 
those he generally paid an attention to person and look, 
more than to genius, for as they seldom had any thing to say, 
the eye was principally consulted. There was at that time 
about the Theatre a very whiinsical fellow, whose name 
was Stone; he had much humour, but never could be pre- 
vailed upon to tread the stage. Mr. Garrick, however, 
found him something to do, and he was employed in re- 
cruiting about the town for the drama; whenever he brought 
a person who was permitted to make an essay, whether suc- 
cessful or otherwise, he had a certain sum given him for his 
trouble; and for three or four years, this man (who had ace 
quired the appe!lation of the Theatrical Crimp,) made in 
this kind of service a tolerable subsistence. A variety of 
letters passed between Mr. Garrick and Stone during the 
course of their negotiations. Four of them we haye been 
Jately favoured with by a gentleman, who informs us, that 
the following were written in the year 1748. Ks 


“¢ SiR, Thursday noon. 
“¢ Mr. LACY turned me out of the lobby yesterday, and 


behaved very ill to me—I only ax’d for my two guineas for 
the last Bishop,* and he swore I should not have a farthing, 


¥ The person here called the bishop was precured by Stone, and had often 
rehearsed the part of the Bishop of Winchestér, in the play of Henry the Eighth 
with such singular eclat, that Mr. Garrick frequently addressed him at the. 
yehearsal as Cousin of Winchester. The fellow, however, never played the 
part, although the night of his coming out was announced in the public pa- 
pers. The reader will soon guess the reason, from the two following letters 
that passed between Mr. Garrick and Stone, on the very evening he was to 
make his appearance. a 
“Sir, The Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk at the Bear—and 
swears, Damn his eyes if he will play to night. Iam yours, W. Srowe.” 
Answer. ‘‘ Sronz, The Bishop may go to the Devil—I do not know 4 
vreater rascal, except yourself, D.G.” . a 


x 
my 


Montague Bacon, Esq. to the Reo. Mr. Williams. 87 


I cannot live upon air—I have a few Cupids you may have 
cheap, as they, belong to a poor journeyman shoemaker, 
who I drink with now and then. |. i 
I am, your humble servant, | 
W. STONE.” 
ANSWER, 

AO SPONES | Friday morn. 

‘¢ YOU are the best fellow in the world—bring the Cupids 
to the Theatre to-morrow. If they are under six, and well 
made, you shall have a guinea a-piece for them. Mr, Lacy 
will pay you himself for the Bishop—he is very penitent for 
what he has done. If you can get me two good murderers, 
I will pay you handsomely, particularly the spouting fellow 
who keeps the apple-stand on Tower-hill, the cut in his 
face is just the thing. Pick me up an Alderman or two, for 
Richard, if you can, and I have no objection to treat with 
you fora comely Mayor. ‘The Barber will not do for Bru« 
tus, although I think he will succeed in Mat. ; 


1780, Dee. 1): 457 
AXVI. Montague Bacon, Esq.* to the Rev. Mr, Williams 4. 


<i Ti 3 Monday morning. 
AS it is your post in the University to honour me with a few 


words to-morrow, I beg, and most heartily intreat you, that | 


they may be as few as you conveniently can. [am descended, 
on one side, from the Lord Keeper Bacon, who had so con- 
siderable a hand in the first establishment of the church of 
England; and on the other side from the Earl of Sandwich, 
who, next to Monk, had, I believe, the chief hand in the 
restoration, for King Charles, on his first landing, gave 
him an earldom, a garter, and 4000l. a year in land, besides 
places to the value of about 10,000I.a year more. Now, 
as the restoration of the royal family was likewise the re- 
storing of the church, I beg you would chiefly insist on the 


A younger son of Nicholas Bacon, Esq. of Shrubland, in Suffolk, admitted 
a fellow-commoner of Trinity college, Cambridge, in 1704-5. Three of his 
letters to George Jeffreys, Esq. of the same college, are in the Letters of 
Eminent Persons, vol. II. by which it appears that he had much critical 
acumen. He died in 1740, aged 51. 

+ Fellow of St. John’s college, and public oratory afterwards D.D, and 
Rector of Barrow, in Suffolk, ' 


58 | From Mr. Harris. 


services of my family to the church as our greatest hononr ; 
and, if you must say one word more of me, let it be, | in- 
treat you, barely this, that I have always been a lover of 
learning and learned men. . 

Tam, Sir, with great esteem, 


Your most humble servant, 


1785, Jan. MONTAGUE Bacon. 
. f # ss bik id 
SXXVI. My. Harris, of Salisbury, to Fielding’s Parson 
“ Adams. 3 
Mr. Urzan, | Aug. 10. 


THIS letter having accidentally fallen into my hands, I 
send it to you, with such elucidations as I could procure. The 
gentleman to whom it is addressed I take to have been the 
original Parson Adams of Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, and to 
have died in August, 1757. The writer is certainly the late 
celebrated Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, whose decease you 
noticed in your Magazine for December last. 


ONE OF YOUR CONSTANT READERS. 


Dear Sir, 


HAVE you a corner left in your mind for the men of 
peace? or is it wholly occupied by battles and marshals? 
Do you still remember there is such a place as England, 4 
passable island, near as big as some of those in your Rhine; 
or is it totally forgot? and have we nothing to do but shake 
our heads, and cry, “ poor friend Young, Hunc circumtonuit 
gaudens Bellona cruentis ?” pettus | | 

Wherever you are, whether mindful of us or forgetful, 
of this be assured, that we have not forgot you*. We have 
drank your health, inquired after you, and though we could 
not exactly learn what share you had in the late victory, it 
was some comfort to us, to hear at least, that you were not 
expended{ in the purchase of it. ‘This was not, indeed, . 
the first report: fame, with that false nether trumpet of 


* Mr. Young went to Germany in 1743, about the titne his majesty went 
abroad tliat year. i J . ( 
+ At Dettingen. | . > 
+ Alluding to a message from the officer commanding an attack at Carthas 
gena to the commander-in-chief, aves 


\ 


From My. Harris. . $9 


hers, had at first blown abroad that you were slain.—Alas! 
cries one, what Bentley and Young both departed !—to be 
sure, cries another, he is gone to Priscian’s bosom.—I will 
warrant says a third, grim Aristarchus smiled to see him.— 
Doubtless, Sir, replied another; but what a merry Greek 
that day was his old friend Aristophanes! As merry, said I, 
as we are sad. These, Sir, you will readily grant, were no 
more than natural reflections, upon a supposition that the 
cruel sisters had cut your fatal worsted*. But how great, 
think you, was our joy when we found that you were still 
alive; that you had not only escaped the dangers of the 
battle, but had even entered and returned again from the 
French campt with as much safety as old Priam vi- 
sited the camp of his cruel adversaries the Grecians? 
We soon became convinced that you Viri Mereuriales might 
go where you would, and Hermes would never forsake 
you. May he prove as propitious to the young heroes of 
your army, who it is likely may want his aid as much as you, 
though upon occasions as different and heterogeneous as pos- 
sible! But now perhaps you may expect I should tell you 
some news, and inform you of your friends, Dr. Colliert, 
Messrs. Fielding§ Upton||, Sydenham4/, and my _ bro- 
ther**, Ihave seen them all lately, and they are all well, 
Dr. Taylor I have heard of, who is well likewise. He has 
jJately published a piece called ‘‘ Mermor Sandvicense,” a 
dissertation on an antique inscription, brought by Lord 
Sandwich from Athens. The doctor has excellently ex- 
plained it, and given many curious remarks on the ortho- 
graphy, method of acconipting, as well as marks and nu- 
merals of tne Greeks, with a variety of other matter respect- 
ing the customs of those times. The whole is now rendered 
plain and easy; but had. it not been for the doctor it would 
certainly have proved (as Mr, Bays says) “ a crust for the 
critics,” Another friend of yourstt has printed off his 


¥ This seems to me a designed play on the words cruel and worsted. 2 
_ + See Mr. Murphy’s Essay, prefixed to the first volume of Fielding’s Works. 
This instance of Mr. Y.’s absence is said to have been communicated to that 
author by an officer of the regiment Mr. Y. was chaplain to. But Mr. Y, 
about that time was chaplain general to the hospitals abroad, and not to any 
regiment till some years after, 

+ Dr. Arthur Cellier of the Commons. 

, Henry Fielding, Esq. — 

{| Canon Upton, editor of Spenser’s Faery Queen, Ke. 

q| Floyer Sydenham, Esq. the translator of Plato’s Dialogues. 

** John Harris, Esq. of Salisbury, 

+f If this means Mr. Harris himself, what Dialogues are meant? Isit vol. I 
gf Hermes, which was not published till the year 1743? 
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Dialogues, and is immediately setting about notes, which 
he intends to subjoin to them. He bids the pastry-cooks 
defiance for this Christmas, as he purposes not to publish 
till some time in January. It is to be hoped, by that time 
you will be returned, and indeed long before*. For let me 
give you conquerors on the other side of the water one 
iece of advice ; if you do not come home, and wear your 
[ieee while fresh, they will wither by keeping as much as 
cabbage or ground-ivy ft. | 3 j 
However, be your return distant or near, T insist on your 
writing to me, and that more than once. Incur not by your 
neglect that mortal sin Accidia {, whose name I should never 
have known but by your kind instruction. I, you see, have 
escaped its imputation by this tedious epistle. You, I 
know, can escape it with a far better grace, and this I daily 
pray you may have grace to do. In the mean time believe 
me to be, with all truth, dear Mr. Young, your most affece 
tionate humble servant, 


Sarum, Oct. 1, 1743. | JAMES HARRIS, 


(Directed thus) 
— To Mr. Wm. Young, in Germany. 
1731, Aug. | 
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- KXVIUI. Dr. Stuart, to James Cummyng, Esq. Secretary 
_of the Antiquarian Society at Edinburgh, 
concerning Mary Queen of Scots. 


I BEG to have the honour of transmitting to you, for the 
Jibrary of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, a copy of 
my History of Scotland, from the establishment of the Re- 
formation, till the death of Queen Mary. While I am ambi- 
tious of depositing my work in so conspicuous a Repository, 
Tam sensible that I may thus call it to the particular exami- 
nation of many ingenious and learned men. It becomes me, 
therefore, to observe that I would have abstained industri- 
ously from this measure, if I were not conscious of having 


* Mr. Y. did return the same year before Christmas, and was some time 
with Mr. H. 


+ This prediction may be seen verified iu the parliamentary debate 
- am- 
phlets, &c. of those times. ® ‘ vat 


t Axnnbsica. 
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directed my narration by the purest views of public utility. 
I am consequently in a disposition to attend with candour to 
whatever can be objected to my book. ‘The historian who 
can persist in his mistakes, departs from his duty, and vio- 
lates the character he has assumed. And, if there isa situ- 
ation where mistakes ought invariably and scrupulously to 
be corrected, and where a violation of the historical rules is 
altogether inexcusable, it is in the case of a queen who has 
suffered in her honour by misrepresentations, and who, with 
strong and real claims to integrity, has been held out to re- 
proach and infamy. It will not, I believe, be objected to 
me, that | have fallen into this situation; but whatever my 
errors are, I shall give way to a commendable pride, and 
my eagerness to renounce them shall be in proportion to 
their importance, and to the danger of their tendency. 
And I desire it to be remembered, that I make this declara- 
tion with the greater propriety and justice, as I differ most 
essentially in my sentiments from a living historian,* who 
has treated the subject which has attracted my attention, 
and who enjoys the distinction of being a member of our 
Society. If it shall be found that I have lost my way, and 
wandered in the mazy labyrinth of hostile factions, I will, 
notwithstanding, be ready to catch the clue that ought to 
have guided my:steps. If it shall be demonstrated that Mary 
was not so perfect and so innocent as I have represented her, 
I will yield to the controlling power of evidence and argu- 
ment. Though I shall weep over the misfortunes, the 
frailties, and the crimes of this beautiful princess, I will yet 
pay my devotions to truth, and submit to the law of the 
victor.» While you communicate to our Society these ex- 
pressions of my sincerity, you will readily perceive that 
they are due from me to a body of men, who, from their 
birth, their situation, and their studies, are the most able 
to judge of the intricate and problematical parts of the 
subject I have undertaken. Itis with extreme satisfaction, 
at the same time, that | embrace the opportunity which is 
now offered to me of applauding the public and generous 
cares that have brought them together. 


I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
Sir, your most obedient, / 
3 and most humble servant, 
London, April 10, 1782. G. STuarrT. 
1782, April. 


# William Robertson, Doctor of Divinity, and Historiographer for Scotland. 
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XXIX. Letters relative to the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy. ; 


Mr. UrsBan, 


THE following letters were written by Edward Wake, of 
Charlton, in the county of Dorset, gent. (uncle to Arch- 
bishop Wake) to his wife, while he was in London promot- 
ing the establishment of the corporation of the sons of the 
clergy, of which he formed the first design. They are now 
first printed, both as they contain an early account of one 
of our most extensive and meritorious public charities, and 
as they may tend to perpetuate the praises due to the bene- 
volent exertions of its first projector, The originals are in 
the possession of the writer's great-grandson, the Rev. Mr. 
Conant,* of Sandwich, in Kent. 


My DEAREST, London, June 27, 1678. 


YOURS of the 24th I received, and at the same time 2 
Jetter from Mr. Hearne. Yesterday I was to wayte on 
Madam Whitaker, where I found a second advice of two 
little roguish children made tawney moores. I have bought 
a good stronge playne horse, which goes all paces excellently 
well; and as soon as our charter for the charity for poor 
clergymen’s widows and children is past the broad seale, I 
purpose to waite on you, for I find, unless I stir in it, it will 
hardly goe on; and if I meet not with bad luck, I hope to 
finish it next weeke; but the design promises well, and if 
men that haye opened their mouths, will not shut their 
purses, we shall grow rich, and have a house speedily for 
80 boys, and their. master lodged. I pray present my duty 
to my mother, my service te my brother, and the rest of my 
friends, We are all doubtful whether we shall have peace 
or war; but the Earle of Sunderland is going, if not gone, 
to the French king for the delivery of the towns to the 
Spaniard and Dutch mentioned in the treaty, or else to de- 
clare warre. Five regiments of foote are appointed to go 
to Flanders, My dear, your very heartily affectionate friend, 

E. WAKE, 


ee 


* This gentleman’s family were also benefactors to the sons-of the clergy 
in the person of the Rev. John Withers (to whom he was next of kin,) who, 
among other charitable bequests, to the amount of 10,0001. left SOQ0]. to the 
uses of this charity. 4 


Sir Isaae Newton to Dr. Maddock, 63 


My DEAREST, «=» © .. London, July 4, 1678. 

TRECEIVED yours of the ist, and am glad to heare of 
all your welfares, which I pray God continue. The chief 
news that I can with any contentment write you is, that the 
bishops and inferior clergy highly approve of my darling 
project of the corporation of clergymen’s sons, which there 
is possibility wil arrive to as greate charity as any thing that 
now is; and, 1 thank God, that I have this satisfaction, that 
as I was the first starter of it, so my own diligence has chiefly 
brought it where it is; and herein you see that.I have no 
rreat contentment that I make not you a sharer with me. 
Mekterday our governors met at my summons, and we had 
two great men that promised 100]. a piece, and Wednesday 
next is appointed for the next meeting, which, I hope, will 
not impede my setting out to you the day following, for I 
very much now long for Blandford, and, above all things, 
for your sake. 

My dear, yours, 
1782, Aug. EK. WAKE. 


XXX. Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Maddock. 


Mr. Ursan, Gloucester Street, dug. 4. 


F INDING this letter of Sir Isaac Newton’s tacked as an 
appendix to an obscure funeral sermon,* I supposed it 
would be agreeable to some of your philosophical readers 
to see it rescued from oblivion in your fund of literary curi- 
Qsities, | 

Buds 


** For his honoured friend Joshua Maddock, Doctor of 
Physic, at his house in Whitchurch, in Shropshire. 


Vir Dignissime, 

Specimina illa optica, que pro humanitate tua ad me nuper 
misisti, tantam in his rebus peritiam ostendunt, ut non 
possum guin doleam incertitudinem principiorum quibus 
omnia innituntur. Etenim queri potest,an sint in rerum 


* By E. Latham, M.D. on the death of the Rev. Mr. Daniel Maddock, 8vo, 
Lond. (1754. | | . os 
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natura radii tenebrosi, et, si sint, an radii illi, secundum 

‘aliam legem refringi debeant, quam radii lucis. Defectu 
experientie, nescio prorsus quid de his principiis sentien- 
dun sit. Neque huic difficultati tollende, quam et tute 
ipse indigitasti facile adfuerit Tyberius. At positis ejus~ 
modi radiis, una cum lege refractionis quam tu assumis, 
catera recte se habent; neque propositiones tantum utiles 
sunt ac demonstrationes artificiose, sed, et quod majus est, 
omnia nova proponis, que opticam, altera sui parte, auctura 
sunt, si modo defectus experientiz in stabiliendis principiis 
tuis aliquo demum modo suppleri possit. Interim, quod me 
meditationum tuarum perquam subtilium participem fieri 
dignatus sis, gratias ago. Vale! Tui studiosissimus, 


Trin. Coll. Cant, Feb. 7, 1678-9. I, Newton.” 
1782, Aug. 


XXXI. Mr. Gray to Mr. T. Warton, on the History of 
English Poetry. 


SIR, 
OUR friend Dr. Hurd having long ago desired me in your 


name to communicate any fragments, or sketches, of a de- 
sign I once had, to give a history of English Poetry, you 
may well think me rude or negligent, when you see me 
hesitating for so many months, before [ comply with your 
request. And yet, believe me, few of your friends have 
been better pleased than I, to find this subject, surely 
neither unentertaining nor unuseful, had fallen into hands so 
likely to do it justice; -few have felt a higher. esteem for 
your talents, your taste, and industry. In truth, the only 
cause of my delay has been a sort of diffidence, that would 
not let me send you any thing so short, so slight, and so im- 
perfect as the few materials | had begun to collect, or the 
observations I had made on them. A sketch of the division 
or arrangement of the subject, however, I venture to tran- 
scribe; and would wish to know, whether it corresponds in 
any thing with your own plan. For-I am told your first 


Vouuipedsin the press 
INTRODUCTION. 
‘On the poetry of the Gaelic, or Celtic, nations, as far 
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baci can be traced.—On that of the Goths, its introduc- 
tion into these islands by the Saxons and Danes, and its du- 
ration.—On the origin of rhyme among the Franks, the 
Saxons, and Provencaux, Some account of the Latin 
rhyming poetry, from its early origin, down to the fifteenth 
century. 


PAE? TS. 


On the school of Provence, which rose about the year 
1100, and was soon followed by the French and Italians. 
Their heroic poesy, or romances in verse, allegories, fa- 
bliaux, syrvientes, comedies, farces, canzoni, sonnets, ba« 
lades, madrigals, sestines, &c. Of their imitators, the French: 
and of the first Italian school, commonly called the Sicilian, 
about the year 1200, brought to perfection by Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccace, and others.—State of poetry in England 
from the Conquest, 1066, or rather, from Henry the Second’s 
time, 1154, to the reign of Edward the Third, 1327. 


PART II. 


On Chaucer, who first introduced the manner of the 
Provencaux, improved by the Italians, into our country: his 
character and merits at large, the different kinds in which 
he excelled—Gower, QOccleve, Lydgate, Hawes, Gawen 
Douglas, Lyndesay, Bellenden, Dunbar, &c. 


PART IIL. 


Second [talian school, of Ariosto, Tasso, &c. an improve- 
ment on the first, occasioned by the revival of letters, the 
end of the fifteenth century. ‘The lyric poetry of this 
and the former age introduced from Italy by Lord Surry, Sir 
T. Wyat, Bryan, Lord Vaux, &c. in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 3 } | 


PART 1¥. 


Spenser, his character: subject of his poem, allegoric, 
and romantic, of Provencal invention; but his manner of 
tracing it, borrowed from the second Italian school.— Dray- 
ton, Fairfax, Phineas Fletcher, Golding, Phaer, &c. this 
school ends in Milton.—A third Italian school full of con- 
ceit, begun in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, continued under 
James and Charles the First, by Donne, Crashaw, Cleive- 
land, carried to its height by Cowley, and ending perhaps 
in Sprat. : 

VOL. IL, F 
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School of France, feseasriiy after se Restoration— 
Waller, Dryden, Addison, Prior, and ete which has 
continued to our own times. 


You will observe, that my idea was in some measure 
taken from a scribbled paper of Pope, of which, I believe, 
you have a copy. You will also see, that I had excluded 
dramatic poetry entirely, which if you have taken in, it will 
at least double the bulk and labour of your book. | Q 


i ain, Sir; with great esteem, 
| Your most humble and obedient servant, 
obey a2 Apr il is 1770. jag? fav B. oie 
17 83, Feo. ‘ ' al 
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XXXII Mr. Williams! to Mrs. West. 


r 


Mr, Urean, ciel 
In your account of a valuable pablications by Mr: Gutch; 
in your last volume, is the following paragraph: + Among 
the MSS. communicated to the editor is a sensible (anony- 
mous) letter to Mrs. West, &c. on the education of her son. 
Qu. whether this was Gilbert West ?” 

Having it in my power to satisfy this inquiry, I am now to 
inform you, that the writer of this truly: sensible letter was 
John Williams, Esq. who had been secretary to Lord Chan- 
cellor West, of Ireland, and who was at this time upon bis 
travels. It was gu dvessed to the chancellor’s widow, then 
at Epsom with her daughter, whom he afterwards married, 
Mrs. West was a daughter of Bishop Burnet, and mother 
also of Richard West, "labs a student in the Temple, the 
celebrated friend of Gray , and represented in Dr. Johnson’s 
preface to Gray asa ‘ triend who deserved his esteem by 
the powers which he shews in his letters, and in the Ode to 
May, which Mr. Mason has preserved.’ In- the second 
volume of Dodsley’s collection of Poems is ¢ A Monody on 
the death of Queen Caroline, by Richard West, Esq. son 
to the Chancellor of treland; and grandson to Bishop Bur- 


a - : 
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* Collectanea Curiosa. 
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net.” He is the subject of the following admirable letter, 
which deserves to be published entire, especially as the 
mutilated copy, communicated. to Mr. Gutch, is rendered 
unintelligible by the several strange ‘mistakes that appear 


upon. consulting the original, with which it has been col-: 


lated, and from which a correct transcript is now conveyed 
to you by | | at] 


INDAGATOR. 
Grande Bretagne. 
To Mrs. West, to the care of the Post-House at E'psom, 
Surry. 3 ~ By London. 


Lions, 12¢J 69.17.39, Nig. 


“THIS will come to your hands sooner than the last I wrote ; 
that went by a private hand, inclosed to Dick; probably 
the bearer may stay by the way: it contained an old story, 
to divert you and Molly; which, when read, pray burn. 
I received yesterday your long one, with two blank pages : 
I agree your paper is better than ours, but yet not so much 
as to make it worth the postage: you see how insatiable I 
am; I wish you had filled up those blank pages. I often 
think about my friend Dick, and last night dreamed ‘of him. 
This letter is written on purpose for him, to whom therefore 
pray communicate it. You have said not one word of him 
to me a great while, from whence I conclude two things, that 
he is pretty well, but does not study the law: if he did, 
your satisfaction, and his too, would make me hear it soon 
enough. Young people do not see far; and, what is worse, 
they care not to be advised by those who do, They will not 
be the better for our experience. I say to myself fre- 
quently, what would I give to be twenty again, with the 


knowledge of the world which I have now? He is at that — 
age, and my knowledge is at his service: why cannot we to- | 


gether produce what I figure to myself possible, if I was at 
that age? I have often considered his aversion to the law, 
and ‘grieve at it, because it is a natural, almost sure, way of 
advancing himself: his father’s name so much esteemed, his 
friends and mine, and his own parts, altogether could not 
have failed. He has no fortune; I mean, scarce sufficient 
to keep him clean, unless in retirement, which, I know 
(though perhaps he does not) he will never choose; for his 
own sake and his family’s I hope he will not. What then 
can he do? my case and his were much the same. Thad but 
small expectations of fortune, and perhaps pretty good 
parts: these soon recommended me to the best company, 
Ferg 
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that is, in plain English, they were pleased, and I was flat- 
tered. What then? Why then, says my poor father (who 
was an excellent mathematician, but who knew no more of 
the world than his son), my boy shall qualify himself for the 
grand monde, and he shall get into great places, and so forth. 
I was.therefore put to Italian, French, and every thing that 
is called modern polite literature; and with the improve-+ 
ments. of dancing, fencing, riding, drawing, fortification, 
heraldry, music, and what not, I was to be made as fine a 
gentleman as any body living. Poor mistaken man! Instead 
of giving me a profession, any knowledge that was useful, 
and absolutely necessary to mankind, I was to be furnished 
only with the superfluities of life; and, without a fortune, 
was to be taught to live as if I had one, and create a relish, 
a habit of living, which, if I did not succeed, must make 
me miserable. Well, but with these accomplishments for 
foreign employs, I could not fail—few people of small for- 
tunes were so fit for them; this all agreed to. But, as 
something more than Greek, Latin, French, Italian, &c. 
was necessary to qualify a man for these employments, I 
was shut up for two years, and, by the direction of a very 
great and wise man, was recommended to the reading of 
English History, then the History of Europe in general, 
then Domat’s Civil Law, then Grotius, Puffendorf, and 
many more very dry, but necessary authors; and, last of 
all, to study four folio volumes of treatises. All this, I was 
convinced, was necessary, absolutely so, to a man who is to 
treat (or to serve those who are to treat) with foreign courts, 
This labour gone through with pretty good success, the 
next thing was to finda patron. This was not easily done. 
My great friends were not used to hear me speak of want- 
ing employment; they liked my wit and my odes. How- 
ever, they kept smiling on for some time, till my father’s 
pockets grew low, and dress and chair-hire became too ex- 
pensive. Luckily a patron was found ; one who understood 
what wit and parts were, and excelled himself in that way; 
but who well knew that was not enough: I was therefore to 
convince him that I had more material furniture in my head. 
I succeeded in this too, from the pains I had taken in those 
two years. We went abroad together; his own weight in 
the world, his prodigious virtue and goodness, and _ his 
near relation to the first minister, gave me reason to expect 
all the advantages that could attend so flattering a beginning 
in public business. What hindered? why, the commonest 
thing upon earth; my patron was turned out, and conse- 
quently Mr. Secretary was to seek for another, With better 
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Juck than ordinary, in two years more another was found, 
envoy at the same court. ‘T'wo or three great men’s warm 
recommendations procured me his excellency’s favour; and 
my little boat was set afloat again: the gale was prosperous, 
the weather fine for a whole twelvemonth (an age, I can 
assure you, in human affairs.) What’s the matter? why, a 
mighty ordinary matter; the envoy died. These changes 
astonished me, J was a young man, and did not think that 
people were to die, or be turned out; but my father was 
older, and might have heard that such strange things did 
sometimes happen, What was to be done now; no money, 
my former patron in disgrace! friends, that were in favour, 
not able to serve me, or not willing; that is, cold, timid, 
careful of themselves, and indifferent to a man whose disap- 
pointments made him less agreeable. (For want of suc- 
cess, you must know, is always a fault in the eye of most 
men, though it be owing to accidents ever so foreign to your 
merit.) In this condition, that is, in want of every thing 
but a fine coat and laced shirt (the remains of former’ lux- 
ury), I languished on for three long melancholy years; 
sometimes a little elated; a smile, a kind hint, a downright 
promise, dealt out to me from those in whom I had placed 
some silly hopes, now and then brought a little refreshment; 
but that never lasted, and to say nothing of the agony of 
being reduced to talk of one’s misfortunes and one’s wants, 
and that basest, lowest of all conditions, the slavery of 
borrowing, to support an idle, useless being, my time for 
those three years was unhappy beyond description. What 
would I have given then for a profession! How often did I 
accuse my father’s ignorance of the world! My Greek and 
my wit, my Italian and my dancing, even my laborious dis~ 
agreeable study of Grotius and the treatises, were now of no 
use to me. In this wretched situation, retired eighteen miles , 
from London into an obscure village, in debt to tailors, 
butchers, drapers, and chandlers’ shops, one fine morning I 
received a letter from a school-fellow, whom I loved from my 
soul, acquainting me that he had the day before kissed the 
king’s hand for a very great employment, and desiring me 
to come to town, and to consider which of the considerable 
places he now had to bestow would be most agreeable to 
me, that he might put me into possession of it immediately. 
Guess at my joy and gratitude; I can express neither, any 
more than my grief, except by the tears which are now in 
my eyes, because that friend is nomore. His love and my 
good fortune were so great, that he overlooked my unfit- 
nessfor any place under him (from my ignorance of the 
F 3 
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Jaw,) and obliged me to take the best he had to give, which 
was full 1000]. a year. Once again I forget that men were 
mortal. His youth and my own, I imagined, promised us 
riches and pleasures for. many years to come: it was per- 
mitted that he should die too. I end my history of myself 
here. You and Dick both know but too well the sequel of 
it. What I mean by telling it him is plain. It is, to make 
him sensible that without the knowledge of something that 
mankind cannot be. without, no wit, no. parts, no friends, no 
patrons, can secure him from want, and the terrible conse- 
quence of it, contempt. He cannot easily set out in life 
with more hopes of success than I did. .He may be more 
fortunate, but it is ten thousand to one he is not. And what 
Jed me into this particular way of thinking at present is, that 
supposing the law would not please him, I was imagining, 
if Sir R. lived, he might possibly get to be secretary to some 
minister at a foreign court. But even this cannot be ob-' 
tained without that necessary knowledge I have been speak- 
ing of; as troublesome, as disagreeable to the full, as the 
law of England; and as remote and different from wit and 
poetry, and, those pursuits with which he hath too long 
amused, or rather abused, his good. parts.. And my intent 
was to shew him, that supposing he had obtained this pre- 
vious acquaintance with the civil law and the law of nations, 
and had got to. be king’s secretary to the first embassy in 
Europe, he would not be in half so comfortable, so easy a 
condition to aman of sense, who knows what this world is, as 
if he was in a three pair of stairs. chamber at the Temple, in 
a way only of getting 200l. a year. If he thinks my case 
particular, he does not know (as how should he?) what passes 
about the court, where, besides the changeableness of things, 
there is not one place of any kind for which there are not 
five hundred competitors; many of whom are as well and 
better qualified than he can be these two years, let him 
study ever so hard... In short, all places are, from the acci- 
‘dents I have related, so,extremely precarious; the attend- 
ance about them is so mean and unmanly ; refusals and de- 
Jays are so insupportable; and the loss of them, when ob- 
tained, so dreadful to one who has not a good foundation in 
his own fortune, that he must be weak who should propose 
that pursuit to a friend. It is for this reason J have troubled 
you and him with this account of my own mistakes, that I 
may deter him from falling into them; and that I may use 
this one effort more to convince him, that any useful pro- 
fession is infinitely better than a thousand patrons. God 
‘knows how zealous Lam for his success in the world, and 
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how grieved I am when I recollect, that he is now near 
twenty-two, and has not yet read one book (since at Eton) for 
which he, or his family, will ever be the better as long as he 
lives. I love him, dearly love him, and therefore these 
pains, and this plainness. Why does not his uncle* second 
my intreaties, and engage him to fix?’ He cannot take 
Dick’s honest regard for me ill, surely ; besides, he said he 
did not. If he did, I should be sorry indeed, since his ad- 
herence to me cannot be agreeable to me any longer.than it 
is useful to himself: and Lam of no use to him, if T cannot 
influence his conduct in a matter so plain, so true, and so 
important, as this. For God’s sake do what you can (but with 
that tenderness which is so natural to you towards your chil- 
dren) to engage him to hearken to me, before it is too late. 
Help me to do him good: desire bim to add my years, my 
experience, to his own parts, and I will, with my hfe, an- 
‘swer for his success. But tell him, that his parts will be his 
ruin, if he will not submit them to the conduct of those who 
have gone through a good part of the road of life to him ut- 
terly unknown, and therefore dangerous. » 

See how far my love bas carried me! [ will not be so full 
of words again soon. God knows they come from a heart 
most sincerely, most gratefully disposed to do all sorts of 
good in my poor power to you and your children. 

I rejoice at what you say in your letter of some comforts 
and conveniences you meet with at present at itpsom. May 
they and greater ever accompany you! My sincere love to 
Molly and Dick. You need:not burn this letter. T will an- 
swer your long agreeable letter another time, 

1783, March. . 


ee 


ROCK Tit: The Rev. G. Costard, of Twickenham, to his Sister, 
containing Reflections on the Language of Tragedy, &c. 


Dear Sister, "20 2 Wade Coll Dec? 2, ‘¥732. 


OXFORD not affording any thing worth your knowledge, 
and having observed in you a particular taste for tragedy 5 
because I would not have you, like the generality of man- 
kind, approve without reason, and dislike they know not 
why, I thought I could not employ this opportunity better 
than in sending you some scattered thoughts upon that sub- 
ject, which may be of use towards the conducting your 


* My, Mitchell, who married Mrs. West's sister. 
F 4 
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judgment, and directing your choice. The first thing then | 
you are to observe is the language, where the sound should. 
not exceed the sense, which is called bombast; nor yet run 
into the opposite extreme, and talk in a low vulgar phrase. 
When the sentence is burdened with particles, such as of, 
Jor, and, so, &c, it tires the ear, and grows nauseous, and 
therefore wherever you see these sown with too liberal a 
hand, you may safely condemn the performance in this par- 
ticular. Tragedy is a serious thing, and intended to reform 
men’s manners, and spur them to virtue, and therefore 
whatever borders upon smut, ribaldry, or double entendre, 
is not to be endured. The ancients are particularly modest 
in that respect; but the moderns have taken greater licence, 
and in their love interviews intermixed what they call the 
luscious ; but this is scarcely excusable. ‘To this head belong 
comparisons ; the intention of which is to relieve the mind 
when it has been long engaged in attending the progress of 
a narration, or else to paint something in more lively colours 
to the imagination than could be done by plain description 
only. The first of these is mostly in use in heroic poetry, 
such as Dryden’s Virgil, and Pope’s translation of Homer ; 
but the latter belongs likewise to that kind of poetry | am 
_ now speaking of, Beautiful examples of this you will find 
in Addison’s Cato, 


«¢ §$o the pure limpid stream,” Ke, 
And in Rowe’s Tamerlane, 
‘¢ So cheers some pious saint a dying sinner,” Ke. 


[instance in these because they first occur to my memory, 
You will find others scattered throughout both those pieces, 
equally admirable in their kind. 

I cannot dismiss this part of my subject without observing 
to you, that when these similes are too frequent in any com- 
position, they unbend the mind too much, and draw it off 
too far from the main subject. And yet this is a fault that 
some of our English writers have fallen into. A: person in 
grief, or in anger, should never make any comparison, 
for that coolness of thought which is requisite for this is 
entirely inconsistent. with the hurry and agitation of the 
blood upon such occasions, A person that is sent upon any 
important design, or has determined with himself upon the 
execution of it, should never stay to make harangues, much 
less to make similes, which are the business of leisure and 
the sports of the imagination. | 

And now Iam engaged in treating of the language of 
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tragedy, I must add, that rhyme is very improper. Dryden 
did this in his Indian Emperor, but if | mistake not he has 
somewhere else in his works condemned it. It is a thing sa 
contrary to reason and sense, that nothing but a condescen- 
sion to please the rabble could have induced him to it; but 
the absurdity of it will appear from any one’s using it in 
ordinary life, and if there is a person of your and my ac- 
quaintance that is guilty of this practice in common conver- 
sation, when you see him next, think of this and own the 
justness of the remark. .How or when rhyme came first 
into English poetry is difficult to say; the oldest that I have 
seen in our language is Chaucer, in 1358; but | am sure he 
was not the author. It is generally ascribed to the monks; 
but I am apt to think they were only borrowers of, the art. 
i have by me several Arabic pieces written in the same 
manner; which makes me inclined to think that the Moors 
brought it with them into Spain, whence they propagated it 
over these Western parts. But I am vastly deceived if it 1s 
net more ancient still, and have some reason to think that a 
few of the Psalms at least are written in this manner. But 
of this perhaps more than enough. . 

The next thing you will observe is the characters and 
sentiments. | join them together, because we can scarcely 
speak of one without considering the other too. When a 
king makes his appearance, he must discover himself in 
every word and every sentence. Guards and attendants 
are but the trappings of royalty, the Janyuage and the 
thoughts must bespeak the monarch. The parlour must 
never be brought into the kitchen, and it never can be sup- 
posed that servants can have notions equally enlarged with 
their masters and mistresses. ‘Tales of fairies and people | 
led away by will-o’-whisp, or spirited through the air, may 
suit well enough with Doll, the dairy-maid, but can hardly 
be thought to be credited by Mrs. Abigail, my lady’s woman. 
When a person famous for chastity and mildness of temper 
is made to talk loosely or in rants (the faults of Lee’s Scipio 
in his Sophonisba,) it is an unpardonable crime. The 
formality of an old steward, and the simplicity of country 
servants, is well observed inthe Drummer. [ mention this 
play because I know you have read it, and because it fully 
expresses my meaning. Nor need its being a comedy be 
any objection, for in this both tragedy and comedy agree. 
Shakespeare has hit upon low humour in his Hamlet, under 
the persons of his grave-diggers, But in a tragedy such 
witticisms draw off the mind trom that solemnity and com- 
posure which should be maintained throughout the whole 
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of such representations, and therefore should never be ad- 
mitted. When a libertine is introduced (though T think it 
should be with great caution,) he may be allowed to speakia 
little injurtously of a Providence, as not being supposed to 
have considered its mysterious nad intrieakes yet regular, 
proceedings, And if he uses the fair sex in general with 
the same freedom, it is no more than what may be expected 
from his intercourse with none but the corrupt part of the 
sex; for that such there are 1 know you will readily grant 
me. But when such reflections are put in the mouth of a 
person of piety and virtue, it 1s an open insult upon good 
sense, and contrary to all the laws of religion and poetry, 
It is said of an ancient philosopher, that being in the theatre 
one day, and hearing in the drama a person of eminent pro- 
bity and worth ‘say something reflecting upon heaven, he 
immediately went out, lest by his stay he should ——_ 
the least to countenance or approve his words. And 
was the more remarkable because the poet was his satiate 
friend. 

Again: a heathen can never with any propriety be made 
to talk like a christian, or a barbarian like a philosopher; 
and yet Dryden bas been guilty of both these errors. 

As tragedy is designed to raise the passions and affections, 
great care is to be used by the poet that they be placed 
upon proper objects; and where he has failed in this, his 
auditors ought to condemn him. Venice Preserved is an 
example of this kind, for there we are made to pity a pack 
of abandoned villains Whose intention was the ruin and de- 
struction of their country. And this:is what is meant when 
it is said that a play is founded upon a wrong moral, 

‘The mind of a rational being can never be satisfied with 
any. thing void of probability, and therefore the representa- 
tion dais take in only a proper quantity of time, just so 
much as we can suppose such a number of facts, could be 
performed in, And the same may be said with regard to 
place. We can never possibly imagine, for instance, that 
within the space of two or three hours the transaction of a 
year, much Jess eiglt or nine, ean be included, Nor can 
we allow so-small a space of time for a journey from France 
to England, and back again from thence to France; and yet 
Shakespeare has offended in both these eases. 

_-It is time now to consider the conduet of a play. Those 
of the Spaniards consist, but of three acts, and tha form his: 
been introduced within this year or two upon the English 
stage ; but, as the best in our lel consist’ of Re my 


reflections shall» regard these, How the number® of fiVG « 
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came to be pitched upon I cannot tell, but it is certain that 
‘this was a rule 1700 years ago, as you will see in Roscom- 
mon’s translation of Horace’s Art of Poetry. In the first 
act, the principal characters only just make their appear- 
ance upon the stage, and shew themselves to the audience. 
In the second, the design of the piece just unfolds itself; 
and in the third, it seems near a conclusion; but in the 
fourth, an unlucky train of accidents conspire to embroil the 
action and throw every thing intoconfusion, ‘This is called 
the plot, and is the principal thing to be regarded in a play, 
and is the better the deeper it is laid. In the last act, the 
clouds are again dispelled, and the intricacies of the plot 
unfolded, and the whole brought to a conclusion, which is 
all that is meant by that hard word catastrophe. And now it 
might be expected that I should say something relating to 
ee question, whether a tragedy should end happily or not? 
But I think it modester to suspend my judgment upon so 
nice a case. We have both sorts in our language, and 
both held in esteem. But, I must confess, [ am rather in- 
clined to think it should not, ‘There is another thing which 
is much talked of, and that is poetical justice; they think 
the good: man should always be rewarded at last, and the 
wicked profligate be disappointed and punished. But this 
the Ancients were utterly unacquainted with, who, I believe 
I may say, always leave him overborne by the waves of for- 
tune. Could we frame to ourselves the notion of a perfectly 
good man, there might be some pretence for this; but since 
the best of us are but weak and frail beings, continually sub- 
ject to transeress, there is nothing that we can suffer here but 
what our sins may justly deserve. But 1 must force myself 
to break off here, lest from writing of plays I should insensi= 
bly begin to preach; but this | must add, that | hone that 
whenever the comedy of courtship is over, you will observe 
this piece of poetical justice, and yield your hand to the 
most deserving it, under penalty of making your whole life 
after a continued tragedy. 

What I have bere sent you are only afew loose suggestions, 
just as they occurred to my mind, without consulting any one 
author upon the subject. You stand in so near a relation to 
me that | cannot but be affected with every wrong choice 
you make. It is a misfortune that we have not mare of 
these things purposely adapted to women’s use, but at pre 
sent thei education and instruction are monstrously neg- 
Jected. And if they prefer to their beds fops, fools, and 
madmen, it is owing to mothers, nurses, and dancing~ 
schools. Of this I am satisfied, that, were their younger 
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years but more taken care of, we should not have so many 
complaints of their baseness, levity, and indiscretion. I 
believe I may by this time grow sufficiently tiresome, and 
shall only add, that however I may be in my remarks I am 
sure I am not mistaken when I say, J am, with the tenderest 
concera for your good, yaur most obliged, most affectionate 
brother, . 


1783, Oct. — G. C. 
i 


XXXIV. Two Leiters from the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Lancaster. 


Mr. Unsan, 


I SEND you abstracts of two letters written about a 
years since, by the late Doctor Nathaniel Lancaster, © 
clergyman and Justice of the Peace, who resided at Stam- 
ford Rivers, near Chipping Ongar, in Essex. He was author 
of several valuable Tracts, but I believe never put his name 
to any, except an “ Essay on Delicacy*,” which was mach 
admired, and has been reprinted in Dodsley’s ‘‘ Fugitive 
Pieces:”’ 

These letters were addressed to Mr. Jacob Robinson, a 
bookseller in London; the publisher and sole editor of a 
periodical work, called “‘ The Works of the Learned,” which 
has since his death been continued under the title of “ The 
Monthly Review.” 

Mr. Robinson, in consequence of editing the above work, 
was honoured with the correspondence of Pope, Warburton, 
Watts, Middleton, Lord Orrery, and several other eminent 
literary characters of that time. 

; G, Kearsuey. 


Dear Sir, 8 ae ae 


“YOU say that you will write often to your friend at 
Stamford Rivers. It is indeed a kind declaration: perform 
your promise, and you wilk give me genuine satisfaction, 
What an admirable invention was that of painting our 
thoughts upon paper! Tell me, if you can, to. whom this 
honour is ascribed, that I may pay due reverence to the 
manes of him, who is the cause of that noble pleasure [ 


- 


*¥ And to a single sermon, See the Anecdotes of Bowyer, p. 335. 
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receive in corresponding, at a distance, with a man of sense 
and virtue. | 

Though you are not adivine, according to the established 

forms of ordination; yet I ask your permission to appoint 
you my casuist and confessor. In the execution of my ju- 
dicial office, I must own, that I sometimes feel a strugele 
between two different principles even in cases where the law 
has given the magistrate no choice. ‘The statute commands 
me to punish, anda kind of softness in my nature inclines 
me to pardon, the offender. An overseer this morning brought 
a woman before me, for a crime which I must allow to be 
very heinous—Ii is no less than that of having obeyed the 
call of nature, without having first obtained the sanction of 
the national law. The unrelenting officer demands the 
rigorous punishment of a statute of James the First,* which 
is 12 months imprisonment, hard labour, and constant cor- 
rection. What say you to that, my good friend? How 
would you act in this situation? Let me have your opinion, 
which in all probability will determine my resolution. 
_ [forgot to tell you, in my last, that, since I came hither, 
T have had a fit of the gout. It is true, I am a Stoic in pro- 
fession. But, alas! my dear Jacob, what is profession? All 
my philosophy, this idle speculative philosophy, was not 
able to suppress a single groan or sigh. I roared out in the 
extremity of pain, and bere the torture with as little patience, 
as if I had never been initiated in the principles and doctrine 
of the Porch. What a poor creature is your friend! help 
him if you can, and help him by some prescription of your 
own, which I shall esteem more than any which are to be 
found in the schools of Zeno, Plato, or Aristotle. 

As our intimacy rises higher and higher, I must now take 
a liberty of giving you a piece of advice. Why do you 
condescend to that custom of ending your letter to a friend 
with the declaration of being what you really are not? You 
are not, and you shall not hereafter profess yourself to be, 

«© My most obedient humble servant,” 

This custom was unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
those truly polite people. They had too high a notion of 
liberty, to subscribe themselves slaves to any man; and they ~ 
had better sentiments of friendship, than to imagine that | 
union could be supported without a perfect equality. Be 
assured, this paltry submissive phrase is of Gothic original. 

' Your sincere friend, 
Nat. LANCASTER. 


pis BE Sa 
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DEarR SIR, } Spe June 27,1753. 

THE continuance of your correspondence will always 
yield me fresh delight: nor can the communication of ‘your 
sentiments ever bring satiety along with them. -No apology 
can ever be needful to a :ccompany your letters. Whenever 
therefore you are in the humour of writing, impart your 
thoughts without reserve: when you are not so disposed, I 
shall not blame your forbearance, but silently wish that the 
liberality of your genius may not be long dormant. 

The poor whore’s fate was undetermined when your letter 
arrived: and the softness of your nature has influenced that 
of your friend. By your favour, she walks at large, enjoy- 
ing freedom and sunshine: the putative father is gone into 
exile, and the parish maintains the child. 

You are really too modest in disclaiming the merits of” an 
Atticus, at the time when you would make a Cicero of your 
friend. You have indeed neither the rank nor fortune 
of that Roman; but I will aver, that you have as clear an 
understanding as he could boast, and some better endow- 
ments than weré attributed to him. Had you been in his 
circumstances and situation, you would have been a more 
useful man. A proper distribution of his immense wealth 

might have prevented the fall of Rome. I think that Iam 
able to support this assertion. 

Since I made the inquiry about the invention of! writing, 
IT was informed in a dream that Moses (whom the heathens 
called Cadmus) was the man, into whose head that glorious 
art was first inspired. I confess no arguments were sug- 
gested to confirm that declaration ; but what need is there 
of reasoning, when the authority 1 is divine? For dreams are 
undoubtedly from heaven. ‘So said Homer :*’ and so say all 
the’ orthodox, sacred and profane. 

The gout has left me, and I enjoy perfect health. The 
writers upon Natural Evil you have rallied with a spirit that 
is no Jess judicious than it 1s pleasant and facetious. I have 
never met with any of them that have contributed to re- 
move my perplexities. But [ remember a conversation with 
a certain acquaintance of mine upon Blackheath, that gave 
me more satisfaction than all the volumes I had perused. 
“Pain,” said he, “ is a natural consequence of imperfection, 


* Ovae ex Aros eg. 
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and imperfection there must be, if there be a eradation of, 
beings. But if there had not been such a gedlé of exist- 
ences, there would have been a great void left, which would 
have been an argument of less benevolence in the deity, 
than to have created beings only in high perfection. This 
system then could not be without pain and distress: they 
are necessary defects in a constitution which is good upon 
the whole.” I think, this is the substance of what you then 
pet and it operated with ereat force upon my mind. 


| Yours most affectionately, 
1784, May. Nat. Lancaster. 


an inineremimemmennis<5-cocemeemeeeeemeeaeiiaiea 


XXKV. Mr. Rogers to Dean Milles, on Two Ancient:Picturés. 


Mr. Ursan, 


YOU receive herewith a letter from the late Charles, . 
Rogers, Esq. to the Rev. Dr. Milles, Dean of Exeter, and 
Jate President of the Society of Antiquaries; read at a 
meeting of that learned body, Feb. 18, 1779; but not in- 
serted in any of their publications. 


Yours, &e... | 
Ausiiye 


Sr, oo May 17, 1778. 

I TAKE the liberty to lay before you two small pictures 
of an old Greek master, which [ purchased in 1765, at the, - 
sale of some of the eats effects of Ebenezer Mussel, 
Esq. a fellow of this Society, and which may merit some 

regard on account of their antiquity. 

They were accompanied with a memorandum of their. 
being supposed to have been painted about the tenth cen- 
tury, , of having been brought from Smyt rna, and been part 
of the San eotien of Beara Earl of Oxford, out of which 
Mr. Mussel acquired them in 1741-2. . 

Their outward appearance is of a book 63 inches high, 
As wide, and 1} thick. The covers in which they are 
painted are of wood, with their edges and corners of brass; 
they are opened on "Cite ees, fidened together with a clasp ; 
and had two rings on the upper edges, b by which they might 
be hung up. This shape gives us reason to conjecture, that 
they were ies for a portable or pocket altar-picce. 
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_. The subjects painted on the inside of the covers are the 
Trinity and the Annunciation. ; 

That of the Trinity fronts the left-hand of the spectator, 
and is represented by God the Father, with Jesus Christ 
sitting at his right-hand, and the Holy Ghost, in the form of 
a dove with extended wings, over them; and flying, round 
them are the heads of Cherubims, whose ruddy counte- 
nances glow with divine ardour. i 

God the Father is figured as the Ancient of Days, the hair 
ef whose head was like the pure wool,* and with a white 
beard falling on his breast. His right-hand reclines on a 
globe which is between him and Jesus, and with his left he 
is giving his benediction; not in the Roman manner, with 
his fore and middle fingers erect, and the thumb with the 
other fingers depressed, but in that practised by the Greek 
church, with the fore and middle fingers joined together, 
and extended strait, except a little bending of the middle 
finger, with the thumb touching the third finger and with 
the little finger bent also somewhat inwards. 

‘The intention of. this disposition of the fingers I shall 
beg leave to transcribe from ‘‘ A Collection of Prints in 
Imitation of Drawings,” &c. lately presented to your Soci- 
ety, tome I. p. 44. 

“« §. Gregorius Nissenus insinuates, that among the 
Greek priests the custom prevailed of giving their blessings 
with their fingers lifted up in such a manner that by them 
they might express the name of Jesus Christ: the demon- 
stration of which is thus given from Bishop Nicolaus. The 
second finger of the right-hand,” [but in the painting 
before us it is the left] “and the third joined to the se- 
cond, are extended strait, although the third be a little 
bent in the middle; which disposition of the hand effectu- 
ally denotes, and, as by an image, expresses the name 
of Jesus; for the second finger extended strait denotes 
the letter I, the third a little bent describes C; which 
letters joined together signify Jesus. Besides, the thumb 
joined to the fourth finger, and crossing it a little ob- 
Jiquely, forms the letter X, and the little finger bent 
inwards C {being the first and last letters of the words 
IHEOYC KPicToc.]. Thus the name of Jesus Christ is de- 
scribed in the hand of the Bishop; and as Jesus conferred 
grace and benediction on the Apostles, so the Bishop, 


* Daniel vii, 9. 


Mr, Rogers to Dean Milies: Bi. 
strengthened with the name of Christ, diffuses his benedic- 
tion. |” 

The inscriptions on these pictures are partly in Greek, but 
chiefly in Russian characters;.which Mr. Peters, a stu 
dious gentleman who resided some years at Petersburgh, 
has very obligingly interpreted for me. Those on each side | 
and over the head of this figure are, 7 


father 
Lord of Sabaoth. 


Jesus is represented with a beard-and hair so dark as to 
be almost black; his right hand rests on a book (containing 
probably the prophecies of the coming of Christ), which is. 
supported by his knee, and his left holds the Cross of Sal- 
vation over the Globe, an emblem of his being ‘* Salvator 
Mundi.” -Ovyer and on each side his head are written, 


¥ 


a Son 
Jesus: Christ. 
Over the dove is inscribed, 
Ghost. Holy. 
And in the upper margin of this tablet is written, 
| | Holy Trinity have Mercy upon Us. 
The title inscribed over the other tablet is, 
Visitation of the Holy Mother of God. 


In this the Virgin Mary sits on a seat richly-carved, with her 
head a little inclined, and her right-hand on her bosom, 
receiving the joyful tidings with great humility. She is. 
with her neck and breast covered, and expresses a modesty 
becoming the Queen of Heaven, in the manner Luigi Sca- 
ramuccia, a painter of Perugia, prescribes to modern artists ; 
and’ in which, he observes, the old Greeks drew her (al- 
though in their plain style) as is even at this time seen in 
their representations of her in the houses of the devout.t — 
A book is open before her, lying on a table covered with 
a cloth of gold embroidery, in which is written, 
“And thou, Virgin; shalt conceive a Son in thy womb, - 


and his name’shall be Nare.” 


* Numismata Sum. Pontificum a P. Philippo Bonanni Societatis Jesu. Fol, 
1699. Tom.I. p. 356. 
¢ Le Pinezze de’ Pennelli Italiani, p. 210¢ 
VOL. III. ¢ 
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~In reference to the Prophecy of Isaiah (vii. 14.) of “ Be- 
hold a Virgin shall conceive, and bear a Son, and shall call 
his name Immanuel.” s 

On her left breast is a star, perhaps denoting that which 
was. to go before the wise-men from the east to Bethlehem, 
and stand over where Jesus was to be born.* i 

May not this lead us to conjecture, that the representa- 
tion of the star of Bethlehem, is intended by those embroi- 
dered on the breasts of the knights of several orders? 

Behind the Virgin are seen a canopy bed, with crimson 
curtains worked with gold, and other decorations, in an 
apartment so highly finished as to be more suitable to the 
Queen of Heaven than the spouse of an artisan; unless we 
may esteem such painters as this to be somewhat justified in 
their imagining the Virgin Mary to be rich, and represent- 
ing her apartment sumptuously furnished at the time of the 
Annunciation, by being told, from St. Hierom, that Joachim 
and Anne, her father and mother, were enabled to divide 
their substance into three parts; one of which alone was 
sufficient for their own use.f | 

The dove is descending to her; and the Archangel Ga- 
briel, that stood in the presence of God, has a white lily in 
his left hand, the hieroglyphic of Christ and Angels,{ and 
holds up his right, as saluting the Virgin with “ Ave gratia 
plena.”§ | 


The inscription over the dove is, 
Ghost holy. 
‘That over the Virgin, _ : 
‘voted Mother of God: 
And over the angel, | : 
Archangel Gabriel. 


. The painter has not ill expressed the instantaneous arrival 
of Gabriel, and his quick descent from heaven, by his yet 
standing on the clouds without his feet touching the floor, by 
one of his wings being yet extended upright in the air, and 
by the fluttering of his garments, which have not had as yet 
time to fall into their proper positions. 


*)Matth. ii. 9, 

-+ Aurea Legenda per Jacobum de Voragine, folio 99. verse 6, 
+ Vide J. Pierii Valeriani Hieroglyphica, Lib. LY, cap. 10. 

§ Luke, i. 19, 28. 


ae 
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The aureolum, or nimbus, appropriated to saints, is round 
the heads of all the figures here represented, as well as » 
round the dove; but the head of God the Father, and the. 
dove, are likewise painted in double quadrangles intersect- 
ing each other. : | 

All the figures are rather encumbered with drapery than 
otherwise, with no other variety in their colours than that 
the upper garments of God the Father, and of the angel, 
are green heightened with gold, and their under red like- 
wise heightened with gold; which colours are reversed in 
the draperies of the other figures. 

Notwithstanding the dryness peculiar to the age in whicly 
these pictures were executed, we find in them a correctness 
of drawing, and a delicacy in the faces, particularly in that 
of the Virgin, superior to what we might expect. 

After this long description it is time to observe, that the 
execution of these tablets is in a method of painting men- 
tioned by Giorgio Vasari, in his very-valuable work of the 
“Vite de’ piu eccellenti Pittori,” &c. who informs us, that 
*‘ earlier and. since the time of Cimabue are seen works 
executed by the Greeks in distemper, both on wood and 
on walls. And these old masters, in preparing their grounds, : 
fearing Jest the joints should open, were accustomed to 
fasten with glue all over the wood a linen cloth, and then. 
to spread upon it a coat of plaster made of chalk, in order 
to lay on it their colours, which were mixed with a yolk ofan 
ege and distemper; and that even now things In distemper 
by our old masters are seen preserved for hundreds of years 
with great beauty and freshness.”’* 

The coat of plaster is very discernible in the broken edges 
of these pictures; and the linen cloth above-mentioned 
seems to have been torn in that part which is behind the. 
virgin’s left shoulder. 

The painter has given us his name at the bottom of the 
tablets in this manner : | 


‘ Drew Johannes Maximof.” 


* Maximof” sounds like a Russian name; but it is by no 
means improbable that an ingenious’artist of Russia should 
be drawn to Constantinople, or even to Smyrna, where the 
art of painting was encouraged; the communication between 
Muscovy and Greece being not difficult by the Euxine or 
Black Sea. | ) : 

‘If these tablets be not of an age so early as the eighth 
a a RC TTR a a min 

“* Introduzione, cap, 20, 


G2 


/ 
/ 
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century (in which the second Council of Nice, held in 787, 
re-established images in churches, in opposition to the 
Tconoclastes, and to the great advancement of sculpture and 
painting), or even the tenth century, they may be allowed to 
be of one prior to that of Giovanni Cimabue, the great re- 
storer of painting in Italy, who was born at Florence in 1240. 
‘1 have the honour, Sir, to be your most obedient and 
obliged servant, 


“1784, April. eS aideRs 
a ae 


XXXVI. Letters from Dr. Johnson, relative to the Lives of the 
‘ ; Poets. 


Mr. UrBan, 


THE following little billets will tend to illustrate the history 
of that Opus Magnum, Lives of the English Poets. : 
Yours, Xe. 
J. NiCHOLS. 


- 3. In the ‘Life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will find a reference 
to the Parliamentary History, from which a long quotation 
is to be inserted. If Mr. Nichols cannot easily find the 
book, Mr. Johnson will send it from Streatham. : 

‘ Clarendon is here returned. 


2. You have now all Cowley. I have been drawn to a_ 
great length; but Cowley or [and] Waller never had any 
critical examination before. Iam very far advanced in Dry- 
den, who will be long too. The next great life I purpose 
to be Milton’s. igis ’ | | 

It will be kind if you will gather the Lives of Denham, 
Butler, and Waller, and bind them in half-binding in a’ 
small volume, and let me have it to shew my friends, as soon 
as may be. J sincerely hope the press shall stand no 
more.* | 


SUMED, LTT Be _ Sam. JOHNSON.» 
‘3. You have now the Life of Dryden, and you see it is 
very Jong. It must, however, have an Appendix, 1. ‘The 


—— atemienenteeiieneeetnennee ee  eeS 


~ 


* The first life that was begun at the press was that of Cowley, in Decem- 
ber i777. The progrissanade in July, 1778, appears above, Butler wa's the 
life in_which the doctor at that time more particularly prided himself. Mil- 
tow-was beguiria Januar’, 1779, and finished in six weeks, 
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\ . . } { 
invocation to the Georgics, from Milbourne. (This in the 
small print.) 2. Dryden’s Remarks on Rymer; which are 
ready “transcribed. 3. Dryden’s Letter, from Lambeth; 
which is promised me. : ake 

Aug. 1778. 


4. Mr. Jonson will hope for Mr. Nichols’s company to 
tea, about six this afternoon, to talk of the Index, and set- 
tle the terms.—Monday. | 


5. 1 am very well contented that the Index is settled; for 
though the price is low, it 1s not penurious. Mr. M. having 
been for some time out of business, is in some little per- 
plexities, from which twelve guineas will set him free. This, 
we hope, you will advance; and, during the continuance of 
the work subject to your inspection, he desires a weekly 
payment of sixteen shillings, the rest to remain till it is 
completed. / 


Nov. 26, 1778. | SAM. JOHNSON. 


_ 6. Mr, JOHNSON purposes to make his next attempt upon 
Prior, at least_to consider him very soon; and desires that 
some volumes published of his papers, in two vols. 8vo. may 
be procured. a Pear 


7. THE Turtle and Sparrow can be but a fable.* The 
Conversation [ never read. ! 


8. By some accident, I laid your note upon Duke up so 
safely that [ cannot find it. Your informations have been of 
great use to me. I must beg it again; with another list of our 
authors, for L have laid that with the other. I have sent Step- 
ney’s Epitaph, Let me have the revises as soon as can be, 


Dec. 1778. 


8. [ HAVE sent Philips, with his Epitaphs to be inserted 
The fragment of a Preface is hardly worth the impression. 
But that we may seem to do something, it may be added 
to the Life of Philips. The Latin page is to be added to 
the Life of Smith. I shall be at home, to revise the two 
sheets of: Milton. fae 

March 1, 1772, SAM. JOHNSON. 


a 
> 


# This refers to a hint given him in consequence of what he said in the Life 
of Prior, Vol, HI, p. 29. that of his Tales there areonly four.” ; 
G3 
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10. PLEASE to get me the last edition of Hughes’s-Letters ; 
‘and try to get Dennis upon Blackmore, and upon Cato, 
and any thing of the same writer against Pope. Our ma~ 
terials are defective. | 
As Waller professed to have imitated Fairfax, do you 
think a few pages of Fairfax would enrich our edition ?* 
Few readers have seen it, and it may please them.+ But it 
‘is not necessary. 
May 2, 1779. , Sam. JOHNSON. 
_. 1L. In examining this book, I find it necessary to add to 
the life the preface to the British Enchanters; and you 
may add, if you will, the notes on Unnatural Flights. 


Tam, Sir, &c.—Friday. 


12, THERE is a copy of verses by Fenton, on the first Fit 
of the Gout, in Pope’s Miscellanies, and, I think, in the last 
volume of Dryden. In Pope’s T am sure. | 


“13. J.N. to Dr. J. “ The Verses on the Gout, are printed 
(from Senton’s Collection) in the Select Collection, 1780, 
Vol. JEL. p.1775t but shall be copied if Dr. J. thinks proper. 
From the same publication of Fenton, J. N. has copied some 
other poems of Fenton, herewith sent ; which Dr. J. may like 
to seee He may depend on the Anecdotes of Fenton.” 


14. Answ. ‘I should have given Fentan’s birth to Shelton in 
Staffordshire,§ but that I am afraid there is no such place. 
‘The rest I have, except his secretaryship, of which I know 
not what to make. When Lord Orrery was in an office, Lewis 
-was his secretary. Lewis lived in my time; I knew him. 
The Gout Verses were always given to Fenton, when I was 
young, and he was living. Lord Orrery told me that Fenton 
was his tutor; but never thought he was his father’s secre- 
tary.|| Pray let me see the Oxford and Cambridge [ Verses, ] 


\ 

* This expression, and a similar oue in No, 8. are thus marked, to prepare 
the reader for what is thrown out in No. 17. where your edition refers, as those 
do, to that published by the body of booksellers in 68 volumes from a list 
repeatedly corrected by himself, ae 4 

+ It is added. 

+ Where itis ascribed to Dr. Waldren. 

§ It is now said to be ‘* near Newcastle.” Shelton (near Newcastle-under- 
Line) is to be found in Staffordshire, in the Index Villaris of 1700. &. 

|| Dr. J. retracted this opinion, as F. in his life is styled ‘‘ Secretary.” Fen~. 
ton was secretary to Lord Orrery, when he commanded a regiment in Flanders, 
and was dismissed in 1705, four years before Dr. Johnson was born, £. 


- 
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&c. [1707] If you are sure it was published by Fenton, 1 
shall take notice of it,”* | - 


15. Mr. Jounson desires Mr. Nichols to send him Ruff 
head’s Life of Pope, Pope’s Works, Swift’s Works, with Dr. 
Hawkesworth’s Life, Lyttelton’s Works; and with these he 


hopes.to have done. The first to be got is Lyttelton. 


16. Mr. Jounson, being now at home, desires the last 
leaves of the Criticism on Pope’s Epitaphs, and he will cor- 


rect them. Mr.N. is intreated to save the proof sheets of 


Pope, because they are promised to a Lady,t who desires 
to have them, | 7 


17. In reading Rowe in your edition, which is very impu- 
dently called mine,t I observed a little piece unnaturally 
and odiously obscene. I was offended, but was ‘still more 
offended when I could not find it in Rowe’s genuine yo- 
jumes.§ To admit it, had been wrong; to interpolate it, is 
surely worse. If I had known of such a piece in the whole 
collection, I should have been angry. What can be done? 


18. Mr. Jounson is obliged to Mr. Nichols for his com- 
munication, || and must haye Hammond again. Mr. Johnson 
would be glad of Blackmore’s Essays for a few days, 


— May 24, 1780. 


19. I wave been out of order, but by bleeding and physie 
think I am better, and can go again to work. Your note on 
Broome will do me much good. Can you give me a few 
dates for A. Philips? I wrote to Cambridge about them, but 
have had no answer. © ? 

June 16, 1780, 


20. Dr. WarTON tells me, that Collins’s first piece**is in 
the Gent. Mag: for August, 1739. In August there is no 


#¥ See Lives of the Poets, Vol. III. 

+ Probably to Miss Burney. 

t See the note on No. 10. 7 hae : 

§ The Epigram on a lady who at the tragedy of Cato, which has not 
only appeared in the works'‘of Rowe, but has been traisplanted by Popé,into 
the “‘ Miscellanies” he published in his own name, and that of Dean Swift. 

|| Lives of the Poets, Vol. III. p. 185. 

q Select Collection, V6l. IV. p. 283. 

{** His verses to Miss Aurelia C r, on her weeping at her Sister’s 
Wedding, are in an earliey number, viz. that for January, 1739, FE.) 
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such thing. Amasius was at that time the poetical name of 
Dr. Swan, who translated Sydenham. Where to find Col- 
lins, [know not. I think I must make some short addition to 
Thomson’s sheet, but will send it to-day. | 


- 21. Tus Life of Dr. Young was written by a friend of 
his son [Mr. Croft:] What is crossed with black, is ex, 
punged by the author; what is crossed with red, is ex- 
punged by me. If you find any thing more that can be 
well omitted, I shall not be sorry to see it yet shorter. 


22. lexpecren to have found a Life of Lord Lyttelton 
prefixed to his works. Is there not one before the quarto 
edition? I think there is; if not, | am, with respect to him, 
quite aground. ae | 


Aug. 16. . 


23. I THINK you never need send back the revises, unless 
something important oceurs. Little things, if I omit them, 
you will do me the favour of setting right yourself. Ouy 
post is awkward, as you will find, and I fancy you will find 
it best to send two sheets at once. | 
. Brighthelmstone, Oct. 26, 1780. 


24. Mr. Jounson desires Mr. Nichols, to send him a set 
of the last Lives, and would be glad to know how the octaya 
edition goes forward. | 

April 16, 1781. 

| 25. An 
Account of the Lives and Works 


of some of the most eminent 
English Poets. By, &c. 


26. The English Poets 
Biographically and Critically considered. 
~ By Sam. JOHNSON. 


~ Let Mr. Nichols take his choice, or make another* to his 
mind. | 
May, 1781. 


27. My desire being to complete the set of Lives which 


* Another was made. 


ty From Sir Wiikam. Herbert: - “Se 


Thave formerly presented to my friends, | have occasion sees 
few of the first volumes ; of which, by some misapprehen- 
sion, | have received a great tute BSP: which I desire to ex- 
ehange for the latter, volumes. I wish success to the new 
edition. Please to deliver to Mr, Steevens, a complete set 
of the Lives in 12mo. 


une 10, 1781, 


28. Mr. Jounson, being much out of order, sent in 
search of the book, but it is not found. He will, if he is 
beiter, look himself diligently to-morrow, He thanks Mr, 
Nichols for all his favours. | es 


dec, 205,178). 


29. Dear Sir, You somehow forgot the advertisement 
for the new edition. It was not inclosed. Of Gay’s Let-, 
ters *, I see not that any use can be made, for they give no, 
wfoihalion of any thing. That he was a member of the 
Philosophical Society is something, but surely he could be. 
but a corresponding member. However, not having ‘his 
Life here, 1 know not how to put it im, and it is of little im. 

portance. . 

What will the booksellers give me for this new edition? IL 
know not what toask. I would have 24 sets bound in plain. 
calf, and figured with the number of the volumes, For the. 
rest, they may please themselves. . 


Oct. 28, 1782. : | suas 


30. THis is all that I can think ont, therclone send it te 
the press, and fare it well. 


1785, Jan. SAM. JOHNSON. 


XXERVU. Sir William Herbert, of St. Julian’s in Meomartiss 
' shire, (father-in-law to the famous Lord Herbert of — 
Cherbury,) to a gentleman of the name of 

} Morgan, in the same County. 
_ Sir, 
PERUSE this letter in God’s name. Be not ‘Gguicted I 
reverence your hoary hairs. Although in your son I nag too 


_* To the Spalding Society. See them in Bib. Top. Brit. N°. XX. 
_ + The advertisement prefixed to the second edition, in 8vo. 
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much folly and lewdness, yet in you I expect gravity and 
wisdom. It hath pleased your son, late of Bristol, to de- 
liver a challenge to a man of mine, on the behalf of a gen- 
tleman, he said, as good as myself. Who he was he named 
not, neither do I know. But if be be as good as myself, it 
must either be for virtue, for birth, for ability, or for call- 
ing and dignity: for virtue, I think he meant not; for itis 
a matter that exceeds his judgment. If for birth, he must 
be the heir. male of an earl, the heir in blood of ten earls, 
(for in testimony thereof I bear their several coats) be- 
sides he must be of the blood royal : for by my grandmother 
Devereux, I am lineally and legitimately descended out of 
the body of Edward IV. If for ability, he must have a 
thousand pound a year in possession, a thousand pound a 
year more in expectation, and must have some thousands in 
substance besides; if for calling and dignity, he must be 
a knight, a lord of several seniories. in several Kingdoms, a, 
Heutenant of his county, and a counsellor of a province. 

Now to lay all circumstances aside, be it known to your 
son, or to any man else, that if there be any one, who beareth 
the name of a gentleman, and whose words are of repu- 
_ tation in his country, that doth say, or dare say, that I have 
done unjustly, spoken an untruth, stained my credit and 
reputation, in this matter, or any matter else, wherein your 
son is exasperated, I say he lieth in his throat, and my 
sword shall maintain my word upon him in any place or pro- 
vince, wheresoever he dare, and where I stand not sworn to 
observe the peace. But if they be such as be within my 
governance, and over whom J have authority, I will for 
their reformation, chastise them with justice, and for their 
malapert misdemeanour, bind them to their good bebaviaur. 
Of this sort I account your son, and his like, against whom 
I will shortly issue my warrant, if this my warning doth not 
refoym them. And so I thought fit to advertise you hereof, 
and leave you to God. » 


* 3785, Jan. | Ww. HERBERT, 
eee 


XXXVII. Dr. Johnson to the Rev. Mr. Wilson, and a 
ry c4 Dedication to his late Majesty. 
3 Mr. Urzan, . nie. me aia. Te 
AS every thing which has fallen from the pen of that great 
luminary of learning, Dr. Johnson, is sought with avidity, 
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and will.be perused with satisfaction, 1 here present you 


with a letter which he wrote to the author of the Archeolo- 
gical Dictionary, 


T. W. 


To the Rev. Mr, Wilson, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London, Dec, 31, 1782. 
REVEREND SIR, 


THAT I have so long omitted to return you thanks for the 
honour conferred upon me by your Dedication, I entreat 
you with great earnestness, not to consider as more faulty 
than it is, A very importunate and oppressive disorder has 
for some time debarred me from the pleasures, and ob- 
structed me in the duties of life. The esteem and kindness 
of wise and good men is one of the last pleasures which I 
can be content to lose; and gratitude to those from whom 
this pleasure is received, is a duty of which I hope never to 
be reproached with their final neglect. 

I therefore now return you thanks for the notice which E 
have received from you, and which I consider has given to 
my name not only more bulk, but more weight; not only as 
extending its superficies, but as increasing its value. | 

Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, find 
its way into the schools; to which, however, I do not mean 
to confine it: for no man has so much skill in ancient rites 
and practices as not to want it. 

As I suppose myself to owe part of your kindness to my 
excellent friend Dr. Patten, he has likewise a just claim to 
my acknowledgments, which I hope you, Sir, will transmit. 

There will soon appear a new edition of my Poetical Bi- 
ography. If you will accept of a copy to keep me in your 
mind, be pleased to let me know how it may be conveyed 
to you. The present is small, but it is given with good 


will, by Reverend Sir, your most obliged and most humble 
servant, 


SAM. JOHNSON. 


Mr. UrBay, His : : 


You have invited the friends of your agreeable Miscel- 
Jany to contribute the correspondence they may possess of 
the matchless Johnson. ‘The following nervous address to 
his late Majesty, prefixed to Mr. Adams’s “Treatise on the 
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Globes,” is ascribed to him on the authority of his late 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Edmund Allen. It needs, how- ~ 
ever, no other testimonial than its internal merit. ' 


M. G. 
TO THE KING. 


~~ 


cc SIR, 


IT is the privilege of real greatness not to be afraid of 
diminution by condescending to the notice of little things; 
and I therefore can boldly solicit the patronage of your Ma- 
jesty to the humble labours by which I have endeavoured 
to improve the instruments of science, and make the globes 
on which the earth and sky are delineated less defective in 
their construction, and less difficult in their use. | 

Geography is ina peculiar manner the science of Princes, 
When a private student revolves the terraqueous globe, he 
beholds a succession of countries in which he has no more 
interest than in the imaginary regions of Jupiter and Saturn. 
But your Majesty must contemplate the scientific picture 
with other sentiments, and consider, as oceans and conti- 
nents are rolling before you, how large a part of mankind 
is now waiting on your determinations, and may receive 
benefits, or suffer evils, as your influence is extended or 
withdrawn. 

The provinces which your Majesty’s arms have added to 
your dominions, make no inconsiderable part of the orb al- 
lotted to human beings. Your power is acknowledged hy 
nations, whose names we know not yet how to write, and 
whose boundaries we cannot yet describe. But your Ma- 
jesty’s lenity and beneficence give us reason to expect the 
time when science shall be advanced by the diffusion of 
happiness; when the deserts of America shall become per- 
vious and safe, when those who are now restrained by fear 
shall be attracted by reverence, and multitudes who now 
range the woods for prey, and live at the mercy of winds 
and seasons, shall, by the paternal care of your Majesty, 
enjoy the plenty of cultivated Jands, the pleasures of sa- 
ciety, the security of law, and the light of Revelation. 

I am, Sir, your Majesty’s most humble, most obedient, 
and most dutiful subject and seryant, 


1785, March. Georce ADaMs.” 
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NNXIX. Letters relative to Handel. 


Mr. URBAN, ; 


IN Dr. Butney’s late Sketch of the Life of Handel, (en- 
larged from the Memoirs published by Mr. Maynwaring in 
1760, which you abridged in the vol. for that year,) this 
ingenious biographer has omitted to mention, that when he 
first came to England in 1710, he wrote his name fendel. 
This appears from the Spectator, No. V. and also by a let- 
ter in Mr. Hughes’s Correspondence, vol. I. from Mr. Roner, 
a teacher of music, of which, as it relates to an early period 
of Handel’s life, and is unnoticed by Dr. Burney, I have 
sent you a translation, 


Mr. Roner to Mr. Hughes. 


Sin Tuesday, July 31, 1711. 

HAVING received this morning a letter from Mr. Hen- 
del,* I thought it my duty to send you, as soon as possi- 
ble an extract of it, which relates to you, in answer to the 
compliment which you conveyed by me. I shall write to 
him next Friday, so you need orily send me, if you. please, 
what you intend for him; and I can assure'you, Sir, that if 
the honour of your acquaintance is particularly pleasing to 
him, I am no less pleased with being the means of promoting 
your correspondence; and of giving you a proof of the ex- 
treme regard with which I have the honour to be 


Sir, ? de: of 
Extract from Mr. Handel’s Letter. 


“‘ PRESENT my best compliments to Mr. Hughes. I will 
take the liberty of writing to him the first opportunity. If 
in the mean time he will honour me with his commands, 
and add to them one of his charming English poenis, he 
will lay me under the greatest obligations, Since I lett you, 
I have made some progress in that language,” &c. 


\ 


* This great master (who was born at Hall, in Upper Saxony, Feb. 24, 
1684,) arrived-at London in the winter preceding the date of this letter. There 
caunot be a more eminent proof of Mr. Hughes’s acknowledged skiJl in the 
two sister arts, than his being so soon noticed and distinguished by this mo- 
dern Orpheus, who, probably in consequence of this introduction, composed 
Mr. Hughes’s ‘* Cantata of Venus and Adonis.” 
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XL. Letter from Partridge, the Almanac-Maker. 


Mr. Urpan, 


THE invitation given in your last Magazine, to furnish any 
particulars relating to Dr. Partridge, the famous almanac- 
maker, occasions my sending you the following copy of a 
letter written by him; the original now lies before me in his 
own hand-writing, and is as follows: ~ 


“© OLD FRIEND, Lond. April 2, 1708. 


I DON’T doubt but you are imposed on in Ireland also 
by a pack of rogues about my being dead; the principal 
author of it is one in Newgate, lately in the pillory fora 
libel against the State. There is no such man as Isaac Bick- 
erstaff; it is a sham name, but his true name is Pettie; le is 
always either in acellar, a garret, or a jail, and therefore 
you may by that judge what kind of reputation this fellow 
hath to be credited in the world. In a word, he Is a poor, 
scandalous, necessitous creature, and would do as much by 
his own father, if living, to get a crown; but enough of such 
a vascal. 

I thank God, [am very well in health; and at the time 
he had doomed me to death, [ was not in the least out of 
order. The truth is, it was a high flight at a venture, hit 
or miss; he knows nothing of astrology, but hath a good, 
stock of impudence and lying.—Pray, Sir, excuse this 
trouble, for no man can better tell you I am well than my- 
self; and this is to undeceive your credulous friends that 
may yet believe the death of 

Your real humble servant, 
JOHN PARTRIDGE, | 


' This to Isaac Manley, Esq. Post-Master of Ireland, at 
his house in Dublin, Ireland.” | 


The above original letter is now in the possession. of the . 
immediate descendant of Mr. Manley, and this copy is for- 
warded to you by him. 


17835, March. 


. David Hume to Dr. Campbell. 9§ 


XLI. David Hume to Dr. Campbell. 


Mr. URBAN, 7 Montrose, March 4 


THE following letter, which lately came into my hands,’ 
deserves a place in your Miscellany, which is.the Repository 
of every thing curious. I do not think it has been printed 
before, and I have reason to deem it authentic. Perhaps’ 
it has come abroad without the knowledge of the possessor ; 
but I was laid under no restrictions by the gentleman from 
whom I received it. te, 


I am, Sir, yours, &c, 
Tk. €s 


David Hume to Dr. Campbell. 


“¢ DEAR SIR, Edinb. 7 Jan. 1762. 


IT has so seldom happened that controversies in. philoso- 
phy, much more in theology, have been carried on without 
producing a personal quarrel between the parties, that I 
must regard my present situation as somewhat extraordi-_ 
nary, who have reason to give you thanks, for the civil and. 
obliging manner in which you have conducted the dispute. 
against me, on so interesting a subject as that of miracles. 
Any little symptoms of vehemence, of which I formerly 
used the freedom to complain, when you favoured me with 
a sight of the Manuscript, are either removed or explained 
away, or atoned for by civilities which are far beyond what 
- [have any title to pretend to. It will be natural for you to 
imagine that I will fall upon some shift to evade the “prce: 
of your arguments, and to retain my former opinion in the 
point controverted between us; but it is impossible for me 
not to see the ingenuity of your performance, and the great 
learning which you have displayed against me. | 

I consider myself as very much honoured in being thought 
worthy of an answer by a person of so much merit; and as 
I find that the public does you justice with regard to the. 
ingenuity and good composition of your piece, L hope you. 
will have no reason to repent engaging with an antagonist, » 
whom perhaps in strictness you might have ventured to, 
neglect. I own to you that I never felt so violent an, incli- 
nation to defend myself as at present, when Iam thus fairly 
challenged by you, and I think I could find something spe- 
cidus at least to urge in my defence; but as I had fixed 


\ 
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a resolution, in the beginning of my life, always to leave 
the public to judge between my adversaries and me, with- 
out making any reply, I must adhere inviolably to this reso~ 
lution, otherways my silence on any future occasion would 
be construed an inability to answer, and would be matter of 
triumph against me. : 
_ It may perhaps amuse you to learn the first hint which 
suggested to me that argument which you have so strenu- 
ously attacked. I was walking in the cloisters of the Je- 
suits’ College of La Flecke, a town in which I passed two 
years of my youth, and engaged in a conversation with a 
Jesuit of some parts and learning, who was relating to me, 
and urging, some nonsensical miracle performed in their 
convent, when] was tempted to dispute against him; and 
as niy head was full of the topics of my Treatise of Human 
Nature, which I was at this time composing, this argument 
immediately occurred to me, and I thought it very much 
gravelled my companion; but at last he observed to me, 
that it was impossible for that argument to have any solidity, 
because it operated equally against the Gospel as the 
Catholic miracles, which observation I thought proper to_ 
admit as a sufficient answer. 1 believe you will allow that 
the freedom at least of this reasoning makes it somewhat 
extraordinary to have been the produce of a convent of 
Jesuits, though perhaps you may think the sophistry of it 
savours plainly of the place of its birth. 
1785, March. D. H.” 


reheat 
ALI. Dr. Johnson to the Rev. Thomas Warton. 


, Dear Sir, | Feb. 1,.1755, 


I WROTE to you some weeks ago, but I believe did not 
direct accurately, and therefore know not whether you had 
my letter. I would likewise write to your brother, but 
know not where to find him. I now begin to see land, after 
having wandered, according to Mr. Warburton’s phrase, in- 
this vast sea of words.# What reception I shall meet with 
upon the shore, I know not; whether the sound of bells, and 
acclamations of the peopie, which Ariosto talks of in his last 
Canto, or a general murmur of dislike, I know not: whether 
Isshall find, upon the coast, a Calypso that will court, or 
a Polypheuie that will resist. But if Polypheme comes 


* This letter was written just before the publication of his Dictionarye 2. 


A 
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to me, have at his eyes.* I hope, however, the critics will 
let me be at peace: for though J do not much fear their 
skill or strength, | am a little afraid of myself; and would 
not willingly feel so much ill-will in my bosom as literary 
quarrels are apt to excite. Iam in great want of Crescim- 
beni, which you may have again when you please. There 
is nothing considerable done or doing among us here: we 
are not perhaps as innocent as villagers, but most of us as 
idle. I hope, however, you are busy; and should be glad 
to know what you are doing. | 
I am, dear Sir, 


Yours, &c. \ | 
1785, March. SAM. JOHNSON. 


ee ee 


XLII. From a Noble Lord to a Young Lady on the eve of ! 
Marriage. 


Mr. URBAN, Hanover Square, April 20. 


I SEND you a copy of a letter, written some years ago, by 
the late Lord —_——, to the Hon. Miss ———-,, on the eve of 
her marriage. It was not intended for publication; but it 
may be of use: the pen it came from will be easily known. 


*¢ My Dear Miss 


IT is not in my power to add any thing to the good 
sense and solidity of the reflections contained in your letter 
to my wife. ‘The rational plan you have there laid out, for 
your future conduct, will not fail to secure to you the eés- 
teem, love, and respect of a man, too well acquainted with 
the world, to undervalue so much prudence and discretion 
in a young wife. I believe, however, that most of your 
sex, on the eve of matrimonial engagements, mean and 
intend to act well; but, few having the advantage of your 
understanding, many are soon misled by misconception, le- 
vity, or, the worst of bad counsellors, those of your own sex. 
To resolve well, is nothing; the difficulty is to persevere; 
or, as Lee the poet much better expresses it, to be obsti- 


re 


* But Polypheme surely was monoculous, And so, we are told, was the li- 
terary Ulysses. Es ; 
VOL. If. | H 
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nately good. The word odsiznately contains alone more 
meaning, energy, and pith, than half the volumes which 
have been written on the subject. Irepeat it, little can be 
added to what your own foresight has already suggested to 
you; but, as the engagement you are contracting is of the 
utmost importance to your future welfare, I will, since you 
do me the honour to ask my advice, subjoin a few remarks, 
the fruit of long experience and some observation. 

Let respectability be your aim and object; be respect- 
able in your connections, in your acquaintance, in the ma- 
nagement of your family; but, above all, in the choice of 
your intimates. The world, in geneyal, will be guided in 
their opinion of your character by the characters of those 
you select as objects of your friendship and confidence ; 
your husband, moreover, will respect and consider you, in 
proportion as he perceives you considered and respected 
by others. Airs, haughtiness, and pride, are not unfre- 
quently mistaken for dignity; as roughness, ill manners, 
and brutality, in our sex, often claim as frankness, courage, 
and manliness—you will not mistake them—you have a 
friend in the world, and a very sincere one, who possesses 
the happy gift of assimilating this respectability with the 
best nature and the most winning affability: 1 need not 
name her. 

What I have been saying seems to me very important, 
and deserves your serious consideration; but what relates 
immediately to your husband is still more so. | 

Let me intreat you to consider the first year after your 
marriage as a year of probation, a time of trial, of novice- 
ship; every action, every step, nay, every word, will have 
its weight in the scale of your husband’s future trust and 
confidence in you. Consider, in this interval he will nearly 
have settled his opinion of -your prudence, your discretion, 
and your worth. I would by no means be understood to 
recommend cunning :—cunning stands in the same relation 
to prudence, as hypocrisy to religion. Cunning, like hy- 
pocrisy, implies a sordid ‘meanness of soul; and I both hope 
and believe, that you have an elevation of mind which would 
spurn at duplicity, at every kind of trick. 

From these great outlines in the picture of a valuable 
wife, let me now proceed to the nicer touches of it, to the 
lights and shades, to those minute strokes of the pencil, 
without which the picture remains unfinished, but which re- 
quire all the patience, all the attention, all the perseverance 
of the artist. You are the artist; you are to draw this 
sublime picture—but you must do more—you must be a 
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heroine and a philosopher. © Assure yourself, that your hus« _ 
band, being a man, has his foibles, his caprices, his hu- 
mours: are you possessed of magnanimity sufficient to 
bear those, without repining, without peevishness, without 
retaliation?'—have you philosophy enough to scratch your 
- ribbon,* and smile good-humouredly, when your mighty 
lord struts in all his dignity across the room, and gobbles 
his importance like an angry turkey-cock ?—have you tem- 
per enough to compel him, on his cooler recollection, to 
call himself a fool, and you the best of women ?—have you 
considered the importance of avoiding silly disputes about 
silly triffles? it is well worth your consideration. 1 myself 
knew a man and wife, the two fondest and best-natured of 
creatures, who, after a long and wise investigation, whether 
we have ten fingers, or only eight fingers and two thumbs, 
complained bitterly of each other’s monstrous ill usage, and 
concluded, by proposing a separation, the wife from the 
worst of husbands, the husband from the worst of wives. 
Luckily their heads were sound, as their hearts were goods 
both were struck with the dangerous tendency of such 
foolish altercations, and resolved in future to avoid them. 
Are you capable of checking a rising flush '—of swallowing 
a provoking word ready to burst from your lips? If yoube 
equal to such fortitude, to such heroism, you are, in my 
estimation, a great philosopher ;—in that of your turkey- 
cock, you will be an——angel. 

More fortitude still may possibly require your exertions, 
if ever it should so happen (and this may happen to the 
most virtuous woman) that you perceive your mind too much 
employed in favour of another man; yourself too much dis- 
posed to dwell on his good qualities, on the gentleness, the 
amiableness of his manners, on his dzs¢nterested attentions to 
you; if you feel such a man insensibly creeping into your 
affections—no hesitation—fly, if possible, from him, as far 
as from pole to pole—no confidante; more particularly no 
female one—bury the secret in the remotest recess of your 
soul: and let your virtue and honour alone watch over it ;— 
conceal your weakness, not only from the object of it, but 
from the whole world; nay, endeavour to conceal it from 
yourself—indulge not yourself, under pretence of fortifying 
your virtue, in gloomy thoughts about your supposed misery ; 


ee Oe SS TERS UY Fae IE ee PRT ee Re EE OR OTS AAA AAO OO vy TSR 
* Lady » the writer’s wife, when she saw her husband angry, was 
used to scratch her hat with both hands, or the ribbon of her cap, crying out-- 
** Mlord=-I don’t hear—I don’t hear!” 
eal 
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that will not fail to increase the evil. On the contrary; 
amuse, dissipate yourself; laugh at your own folly ; treat it 
cavalierly, and the illusion will soon cease—one serious re= 
solve, however, must be firmly made, resolutely kept, and 
which no consideration must forego, the determined, fixed, 

-unalterable resolution, of never, never, never trusting your- 
self alone with the man of whom you feel yourself afraid. 

I perceive that this letter is spun out to a considerable 
length; the warmth of my wishes for your happiness would 
dictate a great deal more, but it is time to conclude it. 
One thing, however, | must mention; it is of a delicate na- 
ture from a man to a woman, but my age and my motives 
wili be a sufficient apology for the liberty I take. This im- 
portant advice shall be conveyed in as few words as possi- 
ble. Be nicely and scrupulously clean ; deficiency in this 
respect will unavoidably create disgust in a well-bred man. 
L fear, in our country especially, this is not always sufh- 
ciently attended to ; and a fatal experience has often opened 
a woman’s eyes when the evil was irreparable. 

Thus, my dear Miss —-—, I have hastily thrown on paper 
such thoughts as have wexcbaoid to me; they have no pre- 
tension to novelty, elegance, or even order; they are writ- 
ten solely with a view of being of some little advantage to 
you. May you deserve, by yous prudent conduct, to be 
happy: this ismy ardent wish! I have the honour to be, 
with great respect, dear Madam,” &e. 

1785, May. 


/ 


————— 


SLIV. To Springett Penn. 


Springetto Pennio,* Liberalium Artium studioso, Gulielmus 
pres ’ : 2 
Sevelius, S. 1’. P. 


TUAM, qua te in patria reducem factum significasti, juve- 
nis ornatissime, accepi; et libens reditum tuum incolumem 
intellexi, non autem nuntium de matris tue egritudine, cui 
meliorem valetudinem ex animo precor, et quam zstimo 
licet ignotam, satis superque persuasus, ex his que niga: 
audivi, singularis exempli eam esse matronam. 


pone 


* This amiable young man was the eldest son of William Pemn, proprictor 
and governor of Pennsylvania. He died about three years after the iB of 
this letter, im the -2lst year of his age. 


fram Bishop Atterbury. JOL 


~ Atecquis Italice, Belgiceeque lingua amor tibi etiamnum 
durat? ecquid in iis profecisti? an potius Latinw eloquentiz 
adhuc operam das? Si postremum precipue tibi cordi sit, 
macte tua virtute; nam nihil tam alte natura constituit, teste 
Curtio, quod virtus non possit eniti. 

Quz cum ita sint, cur non gnaviter studiis incumberes ad 
assequenduin intellectum eorum qui non solum nitide, sed. ~ 
et stylo paulo abstrusiore scripserunt. Cum enim prima 
fundamenta jam satis firmiter tibi jacta sunt, haud despe- 
randum, sed strenue adnitendum, presertim dum viret ztas, 
viget memoria, et vires florent, ut integram tandem soli- 
damque linguze Latin notitiam nanciscaris. At hoc sine 
frequenti, imo pene assidua prestantissimorum auctorum 
lectione haud comparatur, ideoque quandam quasi moles- 
tiam habere videtur. Verum quid refert! Juvenis es, firmus 
es, et ¢ 

Dulcia non meruit qui non gustavit amara. 


Omnem ergo Jaborem sperne, et tunc invenies postrema 
prioribus multo jucundiora. Scilicet habent literarum studia, 
seu muse (quas virgines esse aiunt) nescio quod incentivum, 
quo ad altiora non segniter, sed summa cum alacritate im- 
pellimur. Hic tamen spectandum, quod semper et ubique 
expedit, ne guid nimis ; quippe, quod caret alterna requie 
durabile non est, et que nimium diligimus, ea tandem ef- 
flictim deperimus, et pene insanientis instar extollimus. Sic 
igitur bone literee amanda, ut eas potius per vices pro ob- 
lectamento habeamus, quam totam etatem in ils agendo eo 
demum pervadere, ut aliorum que maximi momenti sunt, 
nobis sordeat cura et prorsus vilescat; quod vereor utique 
ne multis in sortem ceciderit. | 

At quid ego hac ad te, cui parens est pius sane et prue 
dens, qui bona virtutum semina tibi ingerendo, eximio suo 
exemplo preire tibi non desinit. Perge igitur ut coepisti, 
et Latinissimorum scriptorum lectioni te assuescas, ut stu- 
diorum tuorum messein reportare denique possis non con- 
temnendam. Vale. 

Amstelodami, vi kalend. Novemb. ¢lolocxc. 
1785, July. | 


Se 


XLY. From Bishop Atterbury. 


Mr. UrBan, 
THE following letter fell accidentally into my hands. It 
is written in the autography of Dr. Atterbury, the famous 
H 3 
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Bishop of Rochester; and, as it contains a curious specimen 
of his Latin prose, it will probably be acceptable to the 
readers of your entertaining Miscellany. Dr. Atterbury’s 
skill in Latin verse is well known by his translation of Dry- 
den’s Absalom and Achitophel. The person to whom the 
letter is addressed is most probably Dr. Aldrich, Dean of 
Christ Church, with whom Atterbury lived on terms of in-_ 
timacy during his residence in college. } ? 

** Kflluxit jam puto plus quam semestre spatium, ex quo 
a te, vir plurimum colende! tuis consiliis, monitis, et donis 
auctus cumulatusque discesserim: et tamen nihil a me in- 
terim datum est literarum, nihil tibi gratiarum quidem! Ha-~ 
bes confitentem reum, ita tamen fatentem, ut delicti, si 
quod fuerit, imputationem non tam defugere studeat, quam 
amplecti. Sic enim egomet mihi persuasi nihil isto hominum * 
genere turpius, nihil indignius, quam qui in patronorum lau 
dibus multsésunt, in gratis referendis etiam nimij, non quod 
collocati muneris novo ipsi sub onere laborent, sed ut specie 
gratulationis majora eliciant, quam que pridem acceperint, 
ita per.beneficia ad beneficium viam struunt; et aucupum 
more quicquid uspiam preede nacti sunt, id ipsum ita dispo- 
nunt, ita exornant, ut in sui societatem aviculas etiam plures 
trahat. Et sane quod a literis scribendis tantisper me con 
tinul, neque ignavus uti spero, neque ingratus apud te au~ 
diam; quippe qui verebar ne festinata nimis gratiarum ac~ 
tione, non tam veteri beneficio satisfactum esse viderer, 
quam aucupari novum. En tandem literas! nulla tamen, 
quod solet, carminum sarcina onustas: ne forte musis equo 
addictior videar, adeoque non horas tantum subsecivas sed 
et dies integros in poematiis scribendis collocasse. Et pro- 
fecto id ipsum mihi jampridem obstitit, quo minus poeticam 
quandamn farraginem ante oculos tuos exponerem, que pub- 
lici quidem juris facta cum sit, deberet recta ad te profi- 
cisci; nisi id vetuisset cum tua, vir plurimum reverende, 
auctoritas, tum nostra, quantulacunque sit, verecundia. Re- 
stat jam, ut abjectis nugis, sapere tandem incipiam, et dere~ 
lictis amcenioribus musarum diverticulis, per omnifarie doc- 
trinz catipos longe lateque expatior. Et profecto, cum, ut 
rei literaria sedulo operam navem, multa sint que exhor- 
tentur, multa etiam que accendant, nihil tamen mibi acri- 
ores stimulos injecit, quam ut exinde dignum aliquid moliar 
cui tuum, vir optime! inscribatur nomen; adeoque palam 
in omnibus et reipsa innotescat, quod nunc clanculum et 
verbo tenus profiteor 

Favoris scilicet tul perquam studiosum esse 
1785, July. FRANCISCUM ATTERBURY. 
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XLVI. Dr. Johnson to a Young Clergymmn, a Fellow of a College 
| , in Cambridge. ; 


Dear Sir, Bolt-court, dug. 30, 1780. 


-NOT many days ago Dr. Lawrance shewed me a letter, in 
which you make mention of me; I hope, therefore, you 
will not be displeased that I endeavour to preserve your 
good-will by some observations which your letter suggested 
to me. meg Y 
You are afraid of falling into some-improprieties in the 
daily service, by reading to an audience that requires no 
-exactness. Your fear, I hope, secures you from danger. 
They who contract absurd habits are such as have no fear, 
It is impossible to do the same thing very often without some 
peculiarity of manner; but that manner may be god or 
bad, and a little care will at least prevent it from beimg bad; _ 
- to make it very good, there must, [ think, be something of 
natural or casual felicity, which cannot be taught. 

Your present method of making your sermons seems 
very judicious.. Few frequent preachers can be supposed 
to have sermons more their own than yours will be. Take 
care to register somewhere or other the authors from whom 
your several discourses are borrowed, and do not imagine 
that you shall always remember even what perhaps you now 
think it impossible to forget. | 

My advice, however, is, that you attempt from time to 
time an original sermon, and in the labour of composition do 
not burden your mind with too much at once; do not exact 
from, yourself, at one effort of excogitation, propriety of 
thought and elegance of expression. Invent first, and then 
embethsh. The production of something, where nothing 
was before, is an act of greater energy than the expansion or 
decoration of the thing produced. Set down diligently 
your thoughts, as they rise, in the first words that occur, and 
when you have matter, you will easily give it form; nor 
perhaps will this method be always. necessary 5 for by habit 
your thoughts and diction will flow together. 

The composition of sermons is not very difficult: the di- 
visions not only help the memédry of the hearer, but direct 
the judgment of the writer; they supply sources of inven- 
tion, and keep every part in its proper place. 

What | like least in your letter is your account of the 
manners of your parish; from which I gather, that it has 
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been long neglected by the parson. The Dean of Carlisle, * 
who was then a little rector in Northamptonshire, told me 
that it might be discerned whether or no there was a clergy= 
man resident in the parish, by the civil or savage manners 
of the people. Such a congregation as yours stands in 
much need of reformation; and I would not have you 
think it impossible to reform them. A very savage parish 
was civilized by a decayed gentlewoman, who came among 
them to teach a petty school. My. learned friend, Dr. 
Wheeler, of Oxford, when he was a young man, had the 
care of a neighbouring parish for fifteen pounds a year, 
which he was never paid; but he counted it a convenience 
that it compelled him to make a sermon weekly. One 
woman he could not bring to the communion ; and, when he 
reproved or exhorted her, she only answered that she was 
no scholar. He was advised to set some good woman or 
man of the parish, a little wiser than herself, to talk to her 
in language level to her mind. Such honest, I’ may call 
them holy, artifices, must be practised by every clergyman, 
for all means must be tried by which souls may be saved. 
Talk to your people, however, as much as you can, and you 
will find, that the more frequently you converse with them 
upon religious subjects, the more willingly they will attend, 
and the more submissively they will learn. A clergyman’s 
diligence always makes him venerable. I think I have now 
only to say, that in the momentous work you have under- 
taken, I pray God to bless you. 


1 am, Sir, | 
Your most humble servant, 
1785, May. 5AM, JOHNSON. 
ee ee 


XLYVII. Dr. Johnson to Warren Hastings, Esq. Governor-General 
in Bengal. | 


Sir, Jan. 9, 1781. 


AMIDST the importance and multiplicity of affairs in 
which your great office engages you, I take the liberty of 
recalling your attention for a moment to literature, and will 
not prolong the interruption by an apology, which your cha~ 
racter makes needless. | 


* Dy. Pércy. 


-.Erom Dr. Johnson and Dr. Adams, 1G5 


. Mr. Hoole, ea gentleman long known and long esteemed 
in the India-house, after having translated Tasso, has under- 
taken Ariosto. How well he is qualified for his ander- 
taking he has already shewn. He 1s desirous, Sir, of your 
favour in promoting his proposals, and flatters me by sup- 
posing that my testimony may advance his interest. 

It is a new thing for a clerk of the India-house to trans-« 
late poets—it is new for a governor of Bengal to patronize 
Jearning, That he may find his ingenuity rewarded, and 
that learning may flourish under your protection, is the wish 
of, 

Sir, your most humble servant, 


1785, June. ; SAM. JOHNSON. 
a reese 


ALVIT. Letters from Dr. Johnson and Dr. Adams.. 
| Dr. Johnson to Mr. J. Elphinstone. 
Dear SiR,. Sept. 25, 1750. 
YOU have, as [ find by every.kind of evidence, lost an 


excellent mother, and I hope’ you will not think me inca- 
pable of partaking of your grief. I have a mother now 82 
years of age, whom therefore 1 must soon lose, unless it 
please God that she rather should mourn for me. IL read the 
letters in which you relate your mother’s death to Mrs. 
Strahan *; and [ think I do myself honour, when I tell you, 
that I read them with tears. But tears are neither to me, 
nor to you, of any farther use, when once the tribute of na- 
ture has been paid. The business of life summons us away 
from useless grief, and calls us to the exercise of those vir- 
tues of which we are lamenting our deprivation. The 
greatest benefit which one friend can confer upon another 
is, to guard, for so surely it must be, and incite, and elevate, 
his virtues. ‘This your mother will still perform, if you di- 
ligently preserve the memory of her life, and of her death 5 
a life, so far as I can learn, useful, wise, and innocent; and 
a death, resigned, peaceful, and holy. I cannot forbear to 
mention, that neither reason nor revelation denies you to 
‘ hope, that you may increase her happiness, by obeying her 
precepts ; and that she may, in her present state, look with 
pleasure upon every act of virtue, to which her instructions 
and example have contributed. Whether this be more than 


* Sister to Mr. Elphinstone. 
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a pleasing dream, or a juyt opinion of separate spirits, is ins 


deed of no great importance to us, when we consider our- 
selves as acting under the eye of God; yet surely there is 
something pleasing in the belief, that our separation from 
those whom we love is merely corporeal ; and it may be a 
great incitement to virtuous friendship, if it can be made 


- vrobable, that that union has received the divine approba- 


tion, and shall continue to eternity. There is one expe- 
dient by which you may, in some degree, continue her pre- 
sence. If you write down minutely what you can remem- 
ber of her from your earliest years, you will read it with 
great pleasure, and receive from it many hints of soothing 
recollection when time shall remove her yet farther from 
you, and your grief shall be matured to veneration. To 
this, however painful for the present, I cannot but advise 
you, as to a source of comfort and satisfaction in the time to 
come ; for all comfort and all satisfaction is sincerely wished 
you by, dear Sir, yours, &c. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Mr. URBAN, Oxford, Oct. 22, 1785. 


IN your last month’s Review of Books you have asserted, 
“that the publication of Dr. Johnson’s Prayers and Medita- 
tions appears to have been at the instance of Dr. Adams, 
Master of Pembroke College, in Oxford.” This is more 
than I think you are warranted by the Editor’s Preface* to 
say; and is so far from being true, that Dr. Adams never 
saw a line of these compositions before they appeared in 
print, nor ever heard from Dr. Johnson, or the Editor, that 
any such existed. Had he been consulted about the pub- 
lication, he would certainly have given his voice against it ; 
and he therefore hopes that you will clear him, in as public 
a manner as you can, from being any way accessary to it. 

1785, Oct. W. ADAMS. 


* The words of the Preface, which led to the supposition, are, ‘* Being last 
summer On a visit at Oxford, to the Rev. Mr. Adams, (Master of Pembroke 
College, at which Dr. Johnson received part of his education,) and that gen- 
tleman urging him repeatedly to engage in some work of this kind, he then 
first conceived a design to revise these pious effusions, and bequeath them, 


« With enlargements, to the use and benefit of others.” £, 
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XLIX. Letters to and from Dr. Johnson, on Suicute 


‘Mr. URBAN, 


AS a very dangerous misconstruction of a passage in a 
work of the late Dr. Johnson appears to have been made by 
some persons ; and though the Doctor kindly condescended 
to correct the error, through the same channel that the re- 
mark was first intended to be conveyed to him; yet as the 
misconstiuction arising from a book may long survive the 
explanation contained in a newspaper, 1 beg leave, through 
your lasting Repositury, in justice to the character of a most 
worthy man, to perpetuate the Doctor’s Vindication of him- 
self, as well as to communicate to the world the steps which 


led to it. 
Yours, &c. 
A. B. 


LETTER If. 


Sir, Lath, May 4, 1782. 

CONSCIOUS of the motive from which I write, and trust- 
ing that it will readily and clearly appear; I shall leave it 
to plead my excuse for the trouble I may hereby give you. 
Without farther preface, therefore, I take the liberty to in- 
.orm you, that, in the Morning Chronicle of Dec. 12 last, a 
person, in the character of a master of an academy, recom- 
mended the ‘* Beauties of your Writings,” a book published 
last year, to all persons who have the care of youth, as well 
calculated to convey at once both pleasure and instruction, 
particularly to young minds. However, he pointed out one 
passage in it, under the article Death, which, he said, is 
supposed by some readers to recommend suicide ; but know- 
ing your principles too well to join in this opinion, he 
hoped you would favor the public, through the channel of 
the same paper, with an explanation, which might effectu- 
ally remove so erroneous an idea. The passage 1s as follows: 
‘To die, is the fate of man; but to die with lingering an- 
guish is generally his folly.” 
- I confess, I have joined in the wish of the letter-writer, 
but have not had the pleasure of seeing it gratified. Pos- 
sibly the letter has not come to your knowledge, and there- 
fore I take this method of acquainting you with it; or pro- 
bably the passage, when taken with the context, loses its 
exceptionable appearance. J own, I do not recollect my 
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having met with it in any of your works, though I cannot 
but suppose it is to be found there, and on that account you 
may have thought it unnecessary to give it any farther ex-~ 
planation. Whatever may be the cause of your not having 
taken any notice of the Jetter, [ cannot be satisfied whilst 
any thing, which has the sanction of your name, even ap- 
ears, uncontroverted, to recommend suicide; whilst the 
acknowledged friend of Religion aad Virtue is supposed, 
uncontradicted, to have published any sentiment inconsist- 
ent with the Christian Religion. [ shall still hope, there- 
fore, that you will not think yonr time mis-pent by publicly 
removing this, possibly, ‘*stone of stumbling,” this, as it ap- 
pears, “rock of offence ;” especially as your silence may 
tend to confirm the opinion of those who understand the 
passage in this very unfavorable sense ; and if you shall 
think this deserving of your private notice, you will thereby 
confer an honour, as well as an obligation, on, Sir, your 
obedient humble servant, &c. | 


To Dr. Johnson, -&e. ‘ 


LETTER I. 
SIR, s) May 15, 1782. 

BEING now in the country in a state of recovery, as I 
hope, from a very oppressive disorder, I cannot neglect the 
acknowledgement of your Christian lettter. The book called 
' © Beauties of J n,” is the production of I know not 
whom; I never saw it but by casual inspection, and consi- 
dered myself as utterly disengaged from its consequences. 
Of the passage you mention | remember some notice in 
some paper; but knowing that it must be misrepresented, 
I thought of it no more, nor do F now know where to find 
it in my own books. I am accustomed to think little of news- 
papers ; but an opinion so weighty and serious as yours, has 
determined me to do, what I should, without your season- 
able admonition, have omitted 3 and I will direct my thought 
to be shewn in its true state. If I could find the passage, 
1 would direct you to it. I suppose the tenor is this: 
«© Acute diseases are the immediate and inevitable strokes 
of Heaven; but of them the pain is short, and the conclu- 
sion speedy: chronical disorders, by which we are suse 
pended in tedious torture between life and death, are com- 
monly the effect of our own misconduct and intemperance. 
To die.” &c. This, Sir, you see is all true, and all blame- 
less. I hope, some time in the next week, to have all 
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rectified. My health has been lately much shaken ; if you 
favour this with any answer, it will be a comfort to me to 
know that [ have your prayers. I am, Sir, your most 
humble servant, | 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. | 
To the Rev. Mr. 7 


, at Bath, 


LETTER, Hf. | 
Sir, - Bath, May 18, 1782. ° 


I AM to acknowledge and thank you for your favour of 
the 15th; and I am happy to find, that you think the busi- 
ness on which | wrote to you not undeserving your atten- 
tion. The sentiment as you have prefaced and explained it, 
as I doubted not would be the case, isquite unexceptionable. 

I am glad to find that you are better than you have been, 
and on the recovery. Indeed, I should be wanting in gra- 
titude, as well as benevolence and charity, if you had not, 
in return for the great pleasure [ have received from your 
writings, my best wishes and prayers; and particularly, as 
my last and best, that when the period of the present state 
of your existence shall approach, you may have a short and 
easy passage from this life to that in which good men “ rest 
from their labours, and their works follow them.’ Iam, Sir, 
with great esteem, your obliged and obedient hamble ser- 
vant, &c. 7 | 

To Dr. Johnson, &c. : 


The following appeared in the Morning Chronicle of 
May 29, 1782. 


A correspondent having mentioned, in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of Dec. 12, the last clause of the following paragraph, 
as seeming to favour suicide ; we are requested to print the 
whole passage, that its true meaning may appear, which is 
not to recomimend suicide, but exercise. | 

« Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution to 
which we are decreed; but while the soul and body con- 
tinue united, it can make the association pleasing, and give 
probable hopes that they shall be disjoined by an easy se- 
paration. It was a principle among the ancients, that acute 
diseases are from heaven, and chronical from ourselves; the 
dart of death indeed falls from heaven, but we poison it by 
our own misconduct: to die is the fate of man; but to die 
with lingering anguish is generally his folly.” Vide Ram- 
bler, vol. Il. Noz 85. ‘ 

1786, £eb. hi inl ae aif ik Y 
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L. Letters from Addison to Lord Wharton. 
LETTER L. 
Mr. Addison to Lord Wharton. 


My Lorp, London, Aug. 24, 1710. 
THIS morning I had the honour of a visit from Mr. Bertie, 


who, upon my ecquainting him with your Lordsbip’s con- 
cern for his brother’s election, declared himself very much 
obliged to your Lordship; but said, his brother was so tired 
With sitting-in the House, that he would not be in it again 
upon any consideration. [ hear from my Lord Dartmouth’s* 
office, that all the particulars which 1 had in charge to his 
Lordship have been already complied with, except that 
about proroguing tbe parliament, which I have desired may 
be dispatched forthwith to your Excellency, in case it be 
judged necessary. 

‘The privy council is to meet this night, in order (as it was 
said yesterday) to place my Lord Peterborough at the head 
of the Admiralty+, and to determine on the dissolution: - 
but this morning I hear, from very good hands, that there 
is advice of the Prince of Wales being ready to embark 
with a body of troops at Dunkirk, and that the Admiralty 
is to attend the privy council upon this occasion. | 

It is said, the Duke of Queensborough has had intima- 
tions of such a designed invasion above a month ago. from 
several parts of Scotland. This report, I believe, comes 
from Sir George Byng, and is of such a nature that I should 
be cautious of mentioning it to any body but your Excel~ 
lency. 

Among the prints which ] send you by this post, the 
«¢ Hssay upon Credit” is said to be written by Mr. Harley ; 
and that of ‘ Bickerstaff detected,” by Mr. Congreve. 
Dr. Garth (under whose hands I am at present) will not ex- 
cuse me if [ do not present his most humble duty to your 
Lordship. The Doctor this morning shewed me a copy of 
verses which he has made in praise of the late lord treasurer.§ 


#¥ Then Secretary of State. E. 

+ This did not take place. FE. 

{ This pamphlet bas been sometimes ascribed to Rowe, but more com- 
monly to Yalden. F&. 

§ This ‘ Epistle to Lord Godolphin’ is printed with Garth s Poems. E. 
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The Lord Islay is lately returned from Scotland; and, it 
is said, the Duke of Argyle.is expected every day from 
Flanders. Iam, with the greatest respect, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

J. ADDISON. 


Reports of the. Town, transmitted to Lord Wharton, by 
Mr, Addison, with the-above letter. 


The reports of the town (as to public affairs) are very va- 
rious: what I have the honour to write to your Lordship is 
the talk of the considerable people of the one side: but, as 
they are none of them in the secret, cannot be entirely de- 
pended upon. : 

The Duke of Queensborough, it is said, will be suc- 
ceeded * by the Lord Marr, or as others are positive, by the 
Duke of Shrewsbury. If the first happen, he is to be lord 
high steward of the household; if the second, to be lord 
high chamberlain. The D. of Queensborough declares he 
has heard nothing of his removal. I was yesterday above 
an hour in private at his office with the Lord Marr. 

Mr. Boyle is to make way for Mr. St. John t. , 

The D. of Somerset represents himself as actuated by 
personal piques in what he has done; and has resolved to 
adhere to the whiggish principles. It is generally said he 
is fallen off from the new ministers, and that he has recom- 
_ mended whigs to all his boroughs. 

The Duke of Newcastle is very well with Mr. Harley, for 
whom, they say, he had formerly a gréat friendship and 
esteem. } 

My Lord Somers is thought to. have great personal in- 
terest in her Majesty, but not sufficient to support his party : 
so that he seems to lye-by in expectation of proper oppore 
tunities.. i | 

Mr. Hampden refused to be a commissioner of the trea- 
sury, unless the parliament might be continued ; it. was cer- 
tainly offered him; and as they say, by the Queen herself, 
who (upon his answer relating to the parliament) told him, 
«she had not sent for him for his advice on that particular.” 

Mr. Benson, a reputed whig, could not withstand the same 
temptation. | 


———, 


* As one of the three principal secretaries of state. This event did not 
take place. EF. . 


+ This conjecture was right. E. 
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Sir Simon Harcourt, it is said, desires to be Attorneys 
General*. Lord Guernsey, or Baron Price, or both, are 
talked of to succeed the lord chancellor}. The Earl 
Rivers, after having received his arrears for the Spanish ser- 
vice, and equipage-money for his embassy, fell i]; and, as 
some fancy, will not recover in haste. 

It is pretended by the whigs, the Elector of Hanover has 
given assurances that he will not accept the offer of general ; 
and that he is very much displeased with the fashionable 
doctrine of hereditary right. | 
- The Lord Rochester is by no means pleased with the new 
thinistry, and lifted up his hands with some astonishment 
upon hearing in what manner the late lord treasurer was 
dismissed. It is said, the letter for that purpose was de- 
livered to his Lordship by a groom, and that he was di- 
rected by it to break his staff without giving himself the 
trouble of expostulations f. | 
[I heard this morning, from good hands, the Duke of 
Shrewsbury talks of laying down§. Sir Theodore Johnson 
[Janssen] has furnished the treasury with some nfoney. 

The tories having threatened to buy up the stocks if they 
should fall upon the lord treasurer’s dismission, the Duke 
ot Beaufort accordingly laid out about 50001. and was fol- 
Jowed by two or three others with smaller sums; which 
difted them up for one day, after which they fell again. 

The tories’ address is said to be written by Mr. Hoadly ; 
the whigs’ by Mr. Atterbury ||; Petticum’s letter by Mr. 
Walpole. 

The clergy of the city of London are about presenting 
an address to her Majesty, which, they say, is finely penned 
by Dr. Atterbury ; and some imagine it will immediatel 
precede the dissolution. Collins, the messenger, is this 
evening arrived express from the Duke of Marlborough, - 
with an account of the surrender of Bethune; and itis said 
that he brings further intelligence of the Duke’s having re- 
ceived advices from Spain, just before he came away, of a 
second battle, wherein 12,000 men were killed, and King 
Charles obtained the victory. . 


* And was successful. E. 

+ Neither of them succeeded The seals were put in commission, Sept. 29 ; 
and given to Sir Simon Harcourt, as lord-keeper, Oct.9.  &. Falcone 

+ This is fully confirmed by Swift’s Journal, Letters to Stella. LE. 

§ The Duke was then lord chamberlain of the household. F. eS 

|| So the original; but by a slip of the pen, undoubtedly, as the reverse 
is well known to have been the fact, #.° 
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LETTER If. 
Mr. Addison to Lord Wharton. 


My Lorp, Ly, Lone. wee. 17.4710. 
-I RECEIVED the honour of your Lordship’s of the 15th, 


and have sent the commissions mentioned in it according to | 
your Lordship’s commands, not hearing as yet of any thing » 
that has passed which should hinder your Lordship from. 
signing them. I must, however, acquaint your Lordship 
with a passage in one of Dawson’s letters, dated the 3d 
instant, which did not come to my, hands till last night, 
having been-sent after me to Malmesbury by mistake. 
I had mentioned to him, as your Lordship had told me 
you would have it believed, and as you had yourself written 
the post before to some of your friends in Ireland, that you 
had signified to her Majesty your unwillingness to con- 
tinue in that government when all your friends were dis- 
missed; or to that purpose: but at the same time told him, 
that I believed your Lordship would not be out of it till 
some months after. In answer to that letter, he writes to me 
in the following words: 
“© You might be assured, that whatever you write to me 
was lodged in a safe hand; but what you desired should not 
be taken notice of came over hither by twenty letters in the 
same post; and the Whitehall letters from both secreta- 
ties’ offices, which came hither by the same packet with 
yours, positively mention my Lord Lieutenant’s resignation 
of his government to her Majesty on the 22d of the last 
month; so that it is here no secret, and every body looks 
upon it that his Excellency canhot act any more on his com- 
missions but that the government is absolutely in the hands 
of the lords justices till a new governor is appointed.” 
I will not take any notice of the receipt of this letter till 
I hear further from your Lordship; having by the last post, 
and all along, written in the character of secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant. Your Lordship is doubtless the best judge 
of this matter, how far the resignation went, and how far it 
was accepted; or whether it could be accepted effectually 
but by superseding your Lordship’s commission. I shali 
-only take notice, that your Lordship’s letters to the secre- 
tary of state, and to the Lords Justices in Ireland, the first 
relating to the horses that are wanting there, and the other 
_to the draughting of 250 dragoons for the embarkation, both 
of them bear date Sept.’23. The Irish gentlemen are 
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positive that your Lordship will be succeeded by the Duke of 
Ormond; though there goes a. whisper among some of your 
L ordship’ S friends, that my vee Rivers is certainly designed 
for that government. 

Nobody heresknows-what to think of the present state of 
affairs. Those who got the last parliament dissolved are as 
much astonished, and they say troubled, for the glut of tories 
that will be in thd next, as the whigs themselves. I am, 
with great respect, my Lord, your Lordship’s most peeruent 
and most humble servant, 


Ay soups 


LETTER: IIT. 


, Addison to Major Dunbar,* on receiving a bank- bill of 
300 guineas. 


SIR, June 26, W715 


I FIND there is a very strong opposition formed against 
you; but [shall wait on my Lord-Lieutenantf this morning 
and lay your case before him as advantageously as I can, ‘if 
he is not engaged in other company. Jam afraid what you 
say of his Grace does not portend you any good. 

And now, Sir, believe me, when I assure you I never did, 
nor ever will, on any pretence whatsoever, take more than 
the stated and customary fees of my office. I might keep 
the contrary practice concealed from the world, were I ca- 
pable of it, “but I could not from myself; and I hope I shall 
always fear the reproaches of my own heart more than 
these of all mankind. In the mean time if I can servea 
gentleman of merit, and such a character as you bear in the 
world, the. satisfaction I ‘meet with on suth an oteasion is 


always a sufficient, and the only, ant to, Sir, your most | 


obedient humble servant, 
1786, Leb, wee J. ADDISON. 


a no Ce ee ee ee 


* We are aware that this letter has been elsewhere printed; but without 
acknowledgments (which we are not ashamed of: making) to Curil, who ori- 
ginally produced it to public notice. The honour it reflects on ‘Addison’ s 
integrity is a sufficient apology for reprinting it. £. 

* The. Ear] of Sunderland, #. 
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LI. The Rev. Mr. Hearne, Rector of the united Parishes of St. Al- 
phage, and St. Mary North-gate, Canterbury, to the - 
4 - Rev. George Horne, Dean of Canterbury. 
Y OU desire, Sir, as minute an account as possible of my 
schools. After consulting a person who knew much of the 
.poor here, | went round my united parishes to learn who 
were willing to send their children to be taught, and found 
my people very ready to accept my offer; at the same time 
I left a Christean Monitor atevery house. About 120 chil- 
dren were collected. As both my parishes abound with 
poor, North-gate especially, which is poverty itself, I told 
my parishioners, when I declared my intention of erecting 
these schools, that I asked nothing from them on this occa- 
sion but their countenance and influence. I directly pro- 
vided books, and three men and one woman to take care of 
and teach these children. The pay of these teachers, as 
aiso of the clerk, who has since’ been engaged, is 1s. each 
for the day. They receive other civilities. The principal 
silk manufacturer gave 2s. 6d. to each of these five persons. 
The children appeared at St. Alphage church, on Sunday, 
Jan. 23, 1785, very ragged and very disorderly. You will 
not be surprised at this waen you are told, that some of 
them, perhaps, were never in a church since they were bap- 
tized; but usually spent their Sabbath in playing, cursing, 
and swearing, in pilfering, or in some other mischief. These 
schools were at first kept at three different places, and have 
all been visited by me on every Sunday (except one, when 
I was at Exeter,) from the beginning of them to this time. 
I have now all the children together in the chapel of St. | 
John’s hospital, under my own eye; for I find by experi- 
ence, that unless one or more persens constantly superin- 
tend these schools, no good is to be expected from them. 
For some considerabie time I have been at the chapel ex- 
actly at nine o’clock, the time when the school begins, and 
have continued there till eleven, the time when we go to 
church together. In the morning, while the teachers are 
instructing the little ones, I take 30 or 40 of the most for- 
ward into the chapel chancel, and hear them read the Psalms, 
Collects, the Epistle and Gospel, and second lesson for the 
day: and, if we have time, other chapters: Whatever oc- 
curs in our reading that is remarkable, or tends to their edi-+ 
fication, is taken notice of, and explained to them. At half 
an hour after one we meet at school again, and continue 
there till half past two, the time for church. At this time 
12 
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the little ones are taught and repeat their Catechism, or the 
questions in the end of their spelling-books, for the instruc~ 
tion of.the children, &c... We read the New Testament, as 
before, till the clerk. comes to sing a psalm or two with them. 
After church we all return to school. ‘The little ones are 
employed, as in the morning, in spelling or xyeading, or ré- 
peating prayers or hymns. At this time [ examine the most 
forward, and explain to them the Catechism, and the use of 
the Common Prayer Book. I exercise them in repeating 
after me the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creeds, and all the re- 
sponses, All this they do in avery decent and proper manner. 
We have gone through likewise Lor on Public Worship, and 
his Introduction, &c. and also Crossman’s Jntroduction, &c. 
The Church Catechism broken into short Questions, and Mann’s, 
Catechism. The books in common use are The Child’s first 
Sook, 1st and 2d parts, Fisher or Dixon’s Spelling-book, the 
Catechisms before mentioned, particularly Mann’s, Divine 
Songs of the pious and excellent Dr. Watts; and every 
child is furnished with a Common Prayer-Book and Testa- 
ment.to carry to church, when they can use them. Fifty 
of Unwin’s Sin and Danger, and 50 of Stonehouse’s Re-. 
ligious Instructions, are given to 10@ children, who, after a 
time, exchange with each other. Thus 50 tracts will serve 
100. children. They have likewise Stonehouse’s Prayers. 
I take children of all ages, from 5 or 6, to 16 or 17. It is 
best to begin with them early. Some time since two lads, 
the one my parishioner, the other of the next parish, were’ 
condemned to death for house-breaking. ‘The melancholy 
event was taken notice of by me on the Sunday following, 
and the children sang Zhe Lamentation of a Sinner. This 
performance of children, some of whom, if no care had 
been taken of them, might have been in the same dreadful 
situation, had a wonderful eflect upon every one who heard 
them. This accident led me to think, that as much psalmody 
as was necessary for divine worship, would be useful and 
pleasing both to the children and the congregation; I there- 
tore engaged the clerk, who is a sober serious man, to give 
these children a little instruction, which he does on one or 
two evenings ina week. Mr. Flacton, whose name is well 
known as a teacher and composer of music, is a benefactor 
io these children, and likewise condescends to give them 
some. assistance ;. he has set to music some of Dr. Watts’s 
Songs, Addison on Providence, &c. which they perform so 
‘well.as to be heard with pleasure. About 100 of these 
children are sent to school every day for one or two hours, as 
they can be spared from spinning wool, or winding silk, at 
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one penny per head per week, the usual pay for such instruc- 
tion, This is of great service te them. I have picked out 
four little girls to learn to work, and pay for them with 
money that has been entrusted with me for such purposes. 
Ihave gone through the book of Psalms with some of the 
elder girls, and am going through it a second time at my 
house, where they, for one hour every day, are. instructed. 
Some few boys from other schools attend my Sunday school. 
Such are the advantages my children have enjoyed, and they 
have profited by them as much as could be expected. They 
are greatly civilized as to their behaviour, and gave satis- 
faction when they were examined inthe church. | The little 
ones repeated prayers, hymns, &c. the great ones.gave pro- 
per answers to questions which.contained the substance of 
the Church Catechism, but not just inthe words of the Cate- 
chism. ‘The little ones in general come on very well. One 
little fellow, who is only six years and four months old, read 
to me with justness and propriety,*Fox’s Jntroduction, a 
book he had never seen before. ‘This child has had no in- 
struction but from this school, and from his parents at home, 
who are poor people. Parents, if they have any goodness 
in them, will be induced to do all they can for their own 
children, when they find so much done for them by others. 
1 think myself bound in duty to mention some circum- 
stances, that shew the reputation of the school, and reflect 
creat honour upon the persons I shall mention. A stranger, 
who was at this church, was so well pleased with the insti-~ 
tution, that he gave a guinea for me to apply as I should 
think proper. A neighbour, who is a Quaker, offered to 
subscribe, if the schools had been supported by contribu- 
tion. Another parishioner, who is a dissenting teacher, 
gave me money for the use of the children. A charitable 
dady, who lives a few miles from Canterbury, sent me a 
noble present of five guineas; and some other ladies and. 
gentlemen, both in and out of the parish, have been very. 
jiberal to these children, and to their parents, who wanted - 
relief. Many of these children, who were almost naked, 
have been clothed by some benevolent persons. . My friend 
the Rey. Mr. Byrche, (who has done much on the occasion,) 
with two other worthy gentlemen, the principal supporters 
of the weekly school, have been of great service to me, not 
only by their money, but by their constant visits to the 
schools. One of these gentlemen, who was a surgeon.and 
apothecary, is ready to assist any of them in the way of his 
profession, as well as by any other act of kindness. My 
third colleague, who is a captain of a man-of-war, has been 
I 3 
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a great benefactor to these children, and to some of their 
families. One very great advantage of Sunday schools is, 
that they afford every minister an opportunity of giving to 
the children of the poor instructions in the plain and 1m- 
portant principles of religion; of bringing them to church, 
where they are under his eye, and under the eyes of their 
benefactors, who may take proper notice of their good or 
bad behaviour. My children are very narrowly watched; 
and no instance of improper behaviour is passed over with- 
out a solemn and severe rebuke. If they are disorderly, 
they partake of no benefaction intended for good children ; 
and if this treatment-will not reclaim them, they are ex~ 
peHed. When I find any of them guilty of lying, the whole 
school is called together, and 1 read to them a little book, 
called An Exercise against Lying, concluding with the 
prayer at the end. Such are the regulations that have 
been observed in my schools; which gentlemen may adopt 
or vary, according to their particular local circumstances. 
Jt is very evident to multitudes by facts (which are better 
than a thousand arguments,) that this institution has been 
attended with many beneficial effects. I have heard of per- 
sons, no friends to religion, who have supported these 
schools, and they are, in my opinion, no bad politicians; for 
our lives and fortunes will not be less safe because our 
servants, and the lower people in general, have been in- 
structed in a religion that commands them, under the se- 
verest penalty, to hurt nobody by word or deed. JI suppose 
évery magistrate, when a young offender is brought before 
him for theft, &c. gives him some good advice. Would not 
good advice given him by his minister, before he became 
hardened, be more likely to prove effectual? If ever a re- 
formation be brought about in this kingdom, it will be by 
the labours and diligence of the parochial clergy, each in 
his parish. If our law-makers would endeavour, by these 
schools, and by setting a better example themselves, to re- 
form men, they would shew more wisdom, than by any mode 
of punishment they can inflict on them for being wicked. I 
sincerely wish, that, by the blessing of God, this institution 
of Mr. Raikes (a name that every clergyman, especially 
those of his own city and neighbourhood, should highly 
a may universally prevail, and produce the best 
—enects. : 


1786, May. 
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‘LU. Dr. Timothy Neve to the Rey. Littleton Brown, at Bishop's 
| Castle, Shropshire. 


Dear SIR, | Peterboro, July 23, 1741. 


MR. PENNINGTON, the registrar of this diocese, called 
upon me the other day, and gave me the pleasure of hear- 
ing that you were well, and were so obliging as te inquire 
after my health, and to send me your compliments; for | 
which, as a brother virtuoso and antiquary, I take the liberty 
of writing to you, and should be glad of the favour of your 
learned correspondence. Since I came to settle in this 
place, I have instituted a Society of gentlemen, most of 
University education, who meet every Wednesday evening, 
whereof the dean is president, and myself secretary. We 
are near 20 regular members, and about 100 honorary. 
Each member is obliged, upon his admission, to present us 
with some book to the value of a guinea, by which we have 
raised already a considerable library. Earl Fitzwilliam, one 
of our representatives in parliament, and lately elected a 
member, proposes to. give us Rymer’s Foedera, which will 
greatly add to the number as well as value of our collection 
‘We have also a pretty large specimen of curiosities, natural 
and artificial, such as shells, minerals, petrifactions, prints, 
medals, &c. &c. &c. which now and then amuse us a little, 
and give us the appearance of meeting to do something 
else than to smoke a pipe and drink a bottle. What we 
stand most in need of, is a correspondence with gentlemen 
in distant parts of the kingdom, or the world; but as yet we 
‘gre too inconsiderable to have an intercourse of that sort 
settled amongst us. Gentlemen that are able to undertake 
it, choose rather to throw in theirs to the great stock of the 
Royal Society, of which I perceive you are a, member... But 
we should be glad only of a few of your gleanings, who have 
a fund sufficient to oblige us both, Dr. Mortimer, my 
brother secretary, now and then favours me with a letter; 
in return, I transmit to him an extract ef our minutes, when- 
ever any thing occurs to us worthy of-his notice. 

‘I will trouble you with a short specimen of our Transac- 
tions, from Jan. this present year, 


Jan. 7, 1740-1. Communicated a letter from the Rey. 
Mr. Saul, rector of Harleston, in Lincolnshire, concerning 
the nature and production of fossils, with a specimen of 20 
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different sorts lately found in those parts. That’ the earth 
is prolific, and hath a vegetative principle continually work- 
ing in it; and there is no caput mortuum, no idle, unactive, 
unformable matter in nature, as in chemistry; but every 
clod of earth, turned up by the spade, is either already 
formed into some distinct species of clay, sand, loam, &c. 
or in a tendency towards it: and that, as there are various 
kinds of submarine plants, so all the several kinds of oye, 
metals, minerals, marbles, and other regular fossils, or stony 
concretions, are so many different sorts of subterraneous 
plants, &c. &c. &c. 

Jan. 14. Account of the magnetical power of a bar of 
iron, according to its long-continued position from perpen- 
dicular, for fifteen years, to horizontal, for as many months 
only. | 3 

Rceati by Maurice Johnson, jun. Esq, of a Roman mint 
in the city of Lincoln. ~~ 

Jan. 28. Curious drawings of an ancient book of anatomy 
by one Gemini, an Englishman, dedicated to King Edward 
VI..1552. " 

Feb. 4. Form of prohibiting of books for the Index Ex- 
purgatorius in the Consistory of Rome. | 

Feb. 11. Old grant of a right of fishery in Whitlesea 
Mere to the abbot of Peterborough, in the reign of Henry 
‘VI. who has this uncommon title, “ Henricus Dei gratia rex 
Angliz, heres et regens Francia, et dominus Hibernia.” 

Feb. 18. Remonstrance of the sequestered members, 
1656, to which above 100 subscribed their names. 

Feb. 25. An original letter of Andreas Colvius to Dr. 
Beal, Dean of Ely, dated Dordrecht, 20 Aug. 1647, con- 
cerning tolerating of sects in Holland. , 

Mar. 4. Office for installation of knights of the garter. 

Mar. 11. Alcock, Bishop of Ely, his «* Exhortation made 
to two Relygious Systers in the Tyme of their Consecra- 
tyon,” &c. 

Mar. 18. ‘* Modus fulminandi Sententiam in Ecclesia 
Romana,” and the “ Bedes on the Sunday,” or bidding 
prayer. These are all ancient papers belonging to me, 
and, for want of other matter, communicated occasionally, | 

Apr. 1. Lord Fitzwilliam proposed. 

Apr. 8. Elected. are 

Apr. 29. A letter from the secretary in London, with the 
account of what was read and communicated there when 
he was present. acta eo Raids | 


- May 13, - List of all the members who have represented 
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‘this city in parliament from 1546, the first of Edward VI. 
to this present time. 

May 20. Epitaph upon Lipsius, &e. 

May 29. Luctus et gratulatio Acad. Cantab. in Olivesi 
‘mortem, et Ricardi inaugurationem. 

June 3. Drawing of a “fine ancient ery stal vase, and of an 
ancient East India rice-pot. 

June 24. Account of Sir Richard Ellis’s library, and 
some curiosities lately. come in there. 

July 1. Part ofa letter from Baron Clarke of his Majesty’s 
Exchequer, in Edinburgh, concerning the unseasonable 
colds of the late years, which he conjectures to be owing 
to the great spots in the surface of the sun, many of which 
are much larger than the whole globe of our earth, which, 
must needs take off both from its light and heat. George 
Lynn, Esq. of Southwick, in this neighbourhood, and my 
very particular friend and. learned .acquaintance, in his 
Ephemeris of the weather for this year, observed that the 
mean height of the thermometer for the month of last 
March, was just the same with that of January for fourteen 
years past, &c. 

July 8. Presented to the Society a small Roman lamp 
entire, of red earth, lately found at Whitlesea, in the Isle 
of Ely, five miles fron hence. Also a human eal dag up 
lately in this town, the whole brain whereof is ossified, “and 
concreted into as hard and sclid substance as the bone, re- 
taining still its natural cur died foe the sutures, &c. remain - 
ing entire. | 

July 15. Presented a Batak of an ashitned, being an 
uncommon lusus, which grew in the shape of the left-hand 
of a man, &c. &c. &c. 


By this short specimen you will be able to guess how we 
idle away two or three hours once a week. Things omitted 
are only the presents of books, medals, and ‘other odd 
things, admissions of members, or the like. If you approve 
of our scheme, give me leave to make use of your name 
among the honorary members, for which I will give some 
book in your name to the Society from among several of 
mine that J can spare; in return for which, the favour of 
your correspondence ae make ‘ample amends. If you 
come into these parts, I shall rejoice to see you under my 
‘roof. 

I once had a wife lived with me near 6 years, by whom I 
had four children; two of which, a son, now of Corpus 
Christi College, in Oxford, and a daughter at home, only 
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remain. TI have lived a widower now almost 13 years. | 
shall be glad to hear that you are happy in a married state, 
and blest with hopeful children. I have lived so long out 
of that country, that I have scarcely any acquaintance left 
there; and my near relations are such to whom I choose 
rather to be helpful at a distance than to be burdensome by 
visits. Your brother Jerry I was well acquainted with at 
school; since that I never saw him, nor heard what became 
of him, only I think not so well as could be wished. Your 
own personal character, joined to the easiness of your for- 
tune, gives you a great interest and authority in the neigh- 
bourhood, as I am well informed, and rejoice to hear; and 
therefore beg leave to assure you that Iam, with great re- 
gard, your most affectionate kinsman, and humble servant, 


1786, July. © Tim. NEVE. 


LUE. Letters from Mr. Howard. 


Mr. URBAN, 


LET me beg you to insert the two following genuine Jetters | 
from Mr. Howard to the gentlemen who have done them- 

selves so much honour in their endeavours to perpetuate 
his fair fame by the erecting of astatue. The first of them 
has never yet appeared in print. The other is copied from 


the daily papers. 
Ry M. G. 


LETIEn lL” 


6¢ GENTLEMEN, Vienna, Dec. 15, 1786. 


I SHALL ever think it an honour to have my weak en- 
deavours approved by so many respectable persons, who 
devote. their time, and have so generously subscribed towards | 
a fund for relieving prisoners and reforming prisons. But 
to the erecting a monument, permit me, in the most fixed 
and unequivocal manner, to declare my repugnancy to such 
a design, and that the execution of it will be a punishment 
to me: it is therefore, Gentlemen, my particular and earnest. 
_ request, that so distinguished a mark of me may for ever be 
Jaid aside. With great regard, lam, Gentlemen, your most 


obedient servant, 
JOHN HOWARD.” 
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LETTER IL. 


«To the Subscribers for erecting a Statue, &c. to 
Mr. Howard.” 


| London, Feb. 16, 1787. 
*“* My Lorps anD GENTLEMEN, 


YOU are entitled to all the gratitude I can express for 
the testimony of approbation you have intended me, and I 
am truly sensible of the honour done me; but at the same 
time you must permit me to inform you, that I cannot, with- 
out violating all my feelings, consent to it, and that the ex- 
ecution of your design would be a cruel panishment to me. 
{t is therefore my earnest request, that those friends, who 
wish my happiness and future comfort in life, would with- 
draw their names from the subscription, and that the execu- 
tion of your design may be laid aside for ever. | | 

[ shall always think the reforms now going on in several 
of the jails of this kingdom, and which | hope will become 
general, the greatest honour, and the most ample reward, I 
can possibly receive. 

I must further inform you, that I cannot permit the 
fund, which in my absence, and without my consent, hath 
been called the Howardian Fund, to go in future by that 
name; and that I will have no concern in the disposal ot 
the money subscribed; my situation and various pursuits 
rendering it impossible for me to pay any attention to such 
a general plan, which can only be carried into due effect in 
particular districts, by a constant attention and a constant 
residence. lam, my Lords and Gentlemen, your obedient 
and faithful humble servant, ; 


1787, Fed.  Joun Howarp.” 


LIV. Sir Dudley Carlton to Mr. Winwood. 
Mr. URBAN, Woodbridge, Jan. 30. 


As your Magazine is curious in marking the manners of an- 
cient times, the following little specimen of celebrating 
marriages at Court, may possibly find a favourable recep- 
tion, Itis taken from a work of no small reputation.* 


Yours, &c. 
{ [ R. L: 
DTS AE oar Maks Beare we 
* Winwood’s Memorials. 


4 SEF Dudley Carlton to Mr. Winwood, 
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Extract of a letter from Sir Dudley Carlton to Mr. Winwood. 


London, January, 1604. 


ON St. John’s day we had the marriage of Sir Philip Her- 
bert and the Lady Susan performed 3 Whitehall, with all 
the honour that could be done a great favourite. The court 
was great, and for that day put on the best bravery. The 
Prince and Duke of Holst Jed the bride to the church; the 
Queen followed her from thence. The king gave her, "and 
she, in her tresses and trinkets, brided and bridled it so 
handsomely, and indeed became herself so well, that the 
King said, if he were unmarried he would not give her, but 
keep her himself. ‘The marriage dinner was kept in the 
ereat chamber, where the Prince and the Duke of Holst 
and the great Lords and Ladies accompanied the bride. 
The Ambassador of Venice was the only bidden guest of 
strangers, and he had place above the Duke of Halst, 
whieh the Duke took not well. But after dinner he was as 
little pleased himself; for, being brought into the closet to 
retire himself, be was there suffered to walk out his supper 
unthought of. At night there was a mask in the hall, which, 
for conceit and fashion, was suitable to the ocedsion: The 
actors were, the Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Willoby, Sir Sam. 
Hays, Sir Thomas Germain, Sir Robert Cary, Sir John Lee, 
Sir Richard Preston, and Sir Thomas Bager. There was 
no smail loss that night of chains and jewels, and many 
great Ladies were made shorter by the skirts, and were weil 
enough served that they could keep cut no better. The 
presents of plate and other things given by the Noblemen, 
were valued at 2500l.; but that ‘which made it a good mar- 
riage was a gift of the King’s, of 5001. land for the bride’s 
joy wnture. ‘They were lodged in. the Council Chamber, 
where the King, in his shirt, and night-gown, gave them a 
Reveille Matin before they were up, and spent a good time 
in or upon the bed, chuse which you will believe.. No cé- 
remony was. ‘omitted of bride-cukes, points, garters, and 
gloves, which have been ever since the livery of the court; 
and at night there was sewing into the sheet, casting off the 
bride’s left hose, with many other pretty sorccries. 

New year’s day passed without any solemnity, and the 
exorbitant gifts that were wont to be used at that time are 
30 far Jaid-by, that the accustomed presents of the’ purse 
and gold were hard to be had without asking. 
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» The next day the King played in the presence, and,.as 
good or ill luck seldom comes alone, the bridegroom, that 
threw for the King, had the good fortune to win 10001. 
which he had for his pains. | “gbhis 


ered; Fea 
LV. The Earl of Buchan’s Address to his learned Correspondents. 


Mr. Nicuo.s, 


T HAVE sent you inclosed an address to my learned cor- 
respondents, which will sufficiently explain the intention of 
it; and I wish it to be inserted in the foreign journals, and 
in the most respectable periodical publications at home. I 
consider the Gentleman’s Magazine, under your direction, 
as one of them: and there it may appear when you think 
proper, and thence it will readily becopiedby the printers 
of the foreign journals at Paris, &c. &c. &c. I am, Su, 
with great regard, your obedient humble servant, 


‘BUCHAN. 


Omnibus Literatis et domi et forts, gut Epistolas ad me trans- 
mittere haud dedignatz sunt. 


Bucuaniz Coss, S. P. D. 


VIGINTI abhine annis me literis penitus dedi, et post 
moram forsan nimis diuturnam in Edinburgo, Scotie urbe 
primaria, ut veri investigandi, et cum doctioribus colloguendi,. 
mihi esset facultas, valetudinis cura mihi suadet rusticari. 

Non me latent tamen commoda et voluptas, que ab hoc 
literarum jucundo commercio accepi, et in hoc secessu vi- 
vere vellem, nec oblitus meorum nec illis obliviscendus, 
quorum ope et auxilio, reipublice, quantum in me fuit, in- 
servire a priina adolescentia conatus sum, eile ae 

Ita natura comparatum est, ut qui sitiunt, ad eos potissi- 
mum confugiant, qui sitim relevare possunt, ideoque vos 
obsecrare mihi liceat ut scribendi labor delectabilis perma- 
neat, et ut lux illa que florem @tatis mez illustravit usque 
ad atatis flexum sit splendidior, in gratiam terra: hajus quam 
-incolimus, et cujus summa est et erit ambjtio, me ervem 
fulsse non prorsus inutilem; 


‘* Non mihi sed toti genitum me credere mundo.” 


126 The Earl of Buchan’s Address. 
Ad impensas vestras minuendas a tributo literario, et ne 
nugis meis plus onerati quam honorati sitis, hance supplica~ 
tionem meam in actis publicis inserendam curavi lingua La- 
tina, sermone eruditorum peculiari, prescriptionis jure, ut 
cum jurisconsultis loguar, quo profanum arcemus vulgus. 

Historia, philosophia, et artes humaniores mihi precipue 
arrident, in quibus progressus qualescunque facere cupio 
sub auspiclis vestris. 

Prelum typographicum in animo est, rus mecum portare. 
Nihil inde emittetur, quod non spectat ad reipublice emo- 
lumentum et civium veram felicitatem, superstitioni et re- 
bus politicis ut zz hac insula vocantur, sub pretextu libertatis, 
catenas injicere infra prelum, fixum et ratum est. 

Multi Libri MSS. pretiosi, blattaram et tinearum epule, 
in doctorum et indoctorum scriniis jacent sepulti: ea nun- 
quam compilabit bibliopolarum societas, quos non scientise 
ardor sed lucrum semper sollicitabat. . | 

Multe etiam epistole gravissime, a viris doctis scripte, 
post literas xv seculo instauratas, in eodem sunt statu mox 
periture. | 

Tully et Pliny Epistole injuriam temporis, et supersti~ 
tionis, feliciter evaserunt, quarum prestantia, et utilitas 
causa est cur alias antiquorum desideremus, quibus certiores 
facti essemus non tantum de vita privata Grecorum et Ro- 
manorum, sed de irradiantibus ingenij scintillis, que melius 
splendore extemporali illustrantur, quam ponderosis volumi- 
nibus, que prelum unicum debent industrie et labori; sed 
ad rem redeamus. Pergite, amici honoratissimi, mecum 
sententias vestras communicare. Me nec ingratum, nec im- 
memorem nnquam invenietis. Benevolentia vestra, quem 
expertus sum, mihi iterum roganti, ut spero, non deerit. ~ 

Epistola qua a regionibus exteris veniunt, more solito 
mittende sunt ad Georgium Dempsterum, virum dignissi- 
mum, unum ex senatu inferiori in publicis regni Comitijs, 
libertatis et virtutis vindicem strenuum, vel ad meipsum in 
Scotia. Denique promitto et spondeo me ea amicitia, qua 
omnes in studijs humanitatis ac literarum versantes, qui ubi- 
que sunt, connectere et conjungere debet, fore vobis de- 
vinctum, 


Apud Ceenobium de Dryburgh, vi ante Kal. Februarii, s 
| Anno S, MDCCLXXXVIIL. 
1787, March. 
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LVI. Letters from Sir Richard Steele to his second lady (Mrss 
Mary Scurlocke) before Marriage. Lesh 


LETTER 1, 
Mapam, / Aug. 14, 1707. 


I CAME to your house this night to wait on you; but you” 
have commanded me to expect the happiness of seeing you 
at another time of more leisure. J am now under your own 
roof while I write; and that imaginary satisfaction of being 
so near you, though not in your presence, has in it some- 
thing that touches me with so tender ideas, that it is impos~- 
sible for me to describe their force. All. great passion 
makes us dumb; and the highest happiness, as well as 
highest grief, seizes us too violently to be expressed by our 
words, 

You are so good as to let me know I shall have the honour, 
of seeing you when I next come here. I will live upon 
that expectation, and meditate on your pertfections till that 
happy hour. The vainest woman upon earth never saw in 
her glass half the attractions which I view in you. Your 
air, your shape, your every glance, motion, and gesture, 
have such peculiar graces, that you possess my whole soul, 
and I know no life but in the hopes of your approbation: I 
know not what to say, but that I love you with the sincerest 
passion that ever entered the heart of man. I will make it 
the business of my life to find out means of convincing you 
that I prefer you to all that is pleasing upon earth. lam, 
Madam, your most obedient, most faithful humble servant, 


R. STEELE. 
LETTER II. 


MADAM, Lord Sunderland’s Office, 1707, | 


WITH what language shal! I address my lovely fair, to ac- 
quaint her with the sentiments of am heart she delights to 
torture? I have not a minute’s quiet out of your sight; 
and, when I am.with you, you use me with so much distance, 
that I am still in a state of absence heightened with a view 
of the charms which I am denied to approach. In a word, 
you must give me either a fan, a mask, or a glove, you have 
wore, or I cannot live; otherwise you must expect I'll kiss 
your hand, or, when | next sit by you, steal your handker-. 


423 From Sir Richard Steelty, 


chief. You yourself are too great a bounty to be réceived 
at once; therefore I must be prepared by degrees, lest the 
mighty gift distract me with joy. Dear Mrs. Scurlocke, I 
am tired with calling you by that name; therefore say the 
day in which you will take that of, Madam, your most obe- 
dient, most devoted humble servant, 

R. STEELE. 


LETTER IIL. 
Mapa, Aug. 22, 1707.* 


IF my vigilance, and ten thousand wishes for your wel- 
fare and repose, could have any force, you last night slept 
in security, and had every good angel in your attendance. 
To have my thoughts ever fixed on you, to live in constant 
fear of every accident to which human life is liable; and to 
send up my hourly prayers to avert them from you; I say, 
Madam, thus to think, and thus to suffer, is what I do for 
her who is in pain at my approach, and calls all my tender 
sorrow impertinence. You are now before my eyes, my 
éyes that are ready to flow with tenderness, but cannot give 
relief to my gushing heart, that dictates what | am now 
saying, and yearns to tell you all its achings. How art thou, 
oh my soul, stolen from thyself! how is all thy artention 
broken! My books are blank paper, and my friends intru- 
ders. I have no hope of quiet but from your pity: to 
grant it, would make more’for your triumph, To give pain, 
3s the tyranny, to make happy, the true empire, of beauty. 
If you would consider aright, you would find an agreeable 
change, in dismissing the-attendance of a slave, to receive 
the complaisance of a companion, I bear the former, in’ 
hopes of the latter condition. As I live in chains without 
murmuring at the power which inflicts them,:so I could en- 
joy, freedom without forgetting the mercy that gave it. 
Dear Mrs. Scurlocke, the life which you bestow on me shall 
be no more my own. 1am, your most devoted, most obe- 
dient servant, 

sang R, STEELE. 


| ‘LETTER JV. 
Mapbay, Aug. 30, 1707.: 
I BEG pardon that my paper is not finer, but I am forced’ 


{ 


+ / 
“# This date is in part cut out, and supplied with * Aug. 9, 1671.” ‘Over 
‘© Madam,” at the beginning, Mrs. S. hus written ‘“ Andromache,” and sub+ 
stituted “* Midam” fur dear ** Mrs, Scurlocke” at the end. 
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te write from a coffee-house, where I am attending about 
business. There is a dirty crowd of busy faces all around 
me, talking of money; while all my ambition, all my 
wealth, is love! Love which animates my heart, sweetens 
my humour, enlarges my soul, and affects every action of 
my life. It is to my lovely charmer I owe, that many noble 
ideas are continually affixed to my words and actions ; it is 
the natural effect of that generous passion, to create in the 
admirer some similitude of the object admired. ‘Thus, my 
dear, am I every day to improve from so sweet a companion, 
Look up, my fair-one, to that Heaven which made thee 
such, and join with me to implore its influence on our tender 
innocent hours, and beseech the author of love, to bless the 
rites he has ordained, and mingle with our happiness a just 
sense of our transient condition, and a resignation to his 
will, which only can regulate our minds to a steady endea- 
vour to please him and each other. Iam for ever your 
faithful servant, | 


1787, April, | R, STEELE. 
LVI. Letters from Ephraim Chambers. 


Mr. URBAN, 


THE Dictionary of Mr. Chambers has so widely diffused 
his fame, that 1 have no doubt but some original letters of 
his will give pleasure to many of your readers, Isend you 
two of them by way of specimen, which were written during 
a journey in France; and will send you more, if these are 
thought worth inserting. 


Yours, &e. 
| M. GREEN. 
LETTER I. 
To Mrs. Chambers, | 
Mapam, Paris, Oct, 21, 1738, N.S. 


{ DID not think to have given you the trouble of a letter 
till 1 had something agreeable to write. You have had a 
sufficient share of illness yourself to exempt you from being 
harassed with the complaints of others. But as you Jaid. 
_me under an engagement to write to you, I know not whe- 
ther I can any longer fairly delay it. You will be sur 
prised, when I tell you, that Paris seems to me the dullest 
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place in the world; and you will doubtless have more re- 
gard to my reputation than to tell any body I say so. For 
people disposed to go in search of pleasure, perhaps there 
is no place where they are like to meet with so much. But 
there is no medium; either you must engage heartily in 
the diversions of the place, or find yourself sunk in the va- 
pours ten thousand fathoms deep. Itis from a depth not 

ess than this that I write the present letter; a depth to 
which a man could never reach in any place but where every 
body is gay about him, and where he has not only the load 
of his own melancholy to bear, but of other people’s mirth. 
It is certain, however, Paris now appears under great disad- 
vantages ; the court is at a distance, and the people of qua- 
lity mostly gone into the country; besides that, the fine 
season is over, and the beautiful gardens, walks, and woods, 
which make the chief beauty of it, lie in a sort of ruins, 
which makes autumn look in some respects more dismal 
even than winter. The favourite diversion of the French 
is walking, and taking the air, and the country about Paris is 
adinirably laid out for that purpose. Here are the gardens 
of the Thuilleries and Luxemburgh, the Course, the woods 
of Boulogne and Vincennes, the Avenue of St. Cloud and 
Meudon, which form a variety in this way vastly beyond any 
thing we have in England. ‘This difference, I think, is ob- 
servable between the two nations, that the French seek their 
chief pleasures without doors, and the English within. I 
know not whether this difference be owing to any diversity 
in the air of the two places; or to this, that the French are 
more in the air than we, which makes them alert and hardy, 
and gives them an appetite. It is certain, they are more fa- 
miliar, and make more free with the air than we do. You 
see the public walking-places full from morning to night in 
the severest weather. They will sit for hours on the 
benches where an Englishman would be frozen to death. 
And, what is more, in the dampest weather, and even night, 
great numbers of them will be found sitting or lying on the 
bare ground. At first, one would be tempted to think, that, 
if there were not something less noxious in the air here than - 
in that of England, half the inhabitants must be rotten. But — 
I doubt whether there be much in this. The French are 
made familiar with the air betimes, so grow hardy and 
strong. They seem to feel no cold, when 1 am ready to 
starve: and though the winter here be colder than at Loa- 
don, I doubt whether there be half the fire burnt. You 
will perceive by this what way my thoughts have been emi- 
ployed at Paris. If you send a valetudinarian to travel, what 
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else can you expect from him, but observations on the wea-~ 
ther and the wind? If you would have an account of their 
dress, their buildings, furniture, equipages, balls, intrigues, 
&c. you must send somebody else. There are indeed a 
thousand things of the kind, which even an indifferent 
Spectator cannot help observing; but they hardly seem to 
me worth postage, though they may do well enough for 
chat round a winter’s fire. I have been now near a month 
at Paris, which is much too long, considering what a journey 
I have still behind. To-morrow I set out for Lyons, in my 
way to Languedoc. J applied to a physician here for some 
advice about my journey; and was unfortunate enough to 
take some of his medicines, which have weakened and 
done me harm, so that I have been forced to lie by a week, 
to retrieve myself. I intend to travel on horseback, having 
found the conveyance by chaise or coach does not agree 
with me. If my strength holds out, I hope I may reach 
Montpellier in about twenty days. The distance is near 
500 English miles. The expedition is hazardous enough; 
but my heart is pretty good, and that is all I have for it, 
excepting an easy horse and a careful servant. I want much 
to know how you do, and the rest of my friends: but in this 
vagrant state [ know not when I shall be so happy. Pos- 
sibly I may trouble some of you with a letter from Lyons, or 
even sooner, if any thing of consequence happens. I write 
by this post to Mr. Longman for another remittance of 
money, which I shall want much. Pray present my sincere 
respects to... and... I have not room to be more parti- 
cular. . For yourself, if you will forgive me the trouble of 
this letter, it will make me more than ever, Madam, your 
obedient humble servant, —_- : 
EPH. CHAMBERS. 


LETTER IL. 
For Mrs. Chambers. 


MapaM, Montpellier, Dec. 18, 1738, O. S. 


I FIND you expect fine things from Montpellier, and that 
a letter written at my usual rate will hardly pass. So fine 
a climate, you think, ought not to be Jost on me. Though 
I was permitted to be dull in England, yet a man, who 
claims the same privilege here, ought either to be sent 
home, or to the galleys. You have some reason in all this; 
and yet for once, I must beg leave to write like myself: my 
will is still English ; I have yet received no extraordinary 
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supplies from the climate: when I do, you shall be sure to 
have the first sample. I have been here but a month, one 
half of which I have been confined by a cold, and the rest 
‘by the ill weather. Winter, I find, is winter every where, 
notwithstanding all that had been told me to the contrary. 
The people of England make themselves more uneasy than 
they need be as to the seasons and the weather; they seem 
not a whit worse off than the people of France, so far as I 
can judge from the three months I have been in this king- 
dom. Both the colds and the heats, and the droughts and 
the rains, are certainly here greater and more frequent than 
with you. It is only in respect of the fogs that the French 
pretend to any advantage over you ; and I doubt whether 
even this pretension be well founded. I have -travelled 
three days on this side Lyons, through one perpetual fog, 
which did not clear up, as yours usually do, after a few hours, 
but grew thicker and thicker every day, till night: nor was 
this any thing accidental; since some gentlemen, who passed 
the same way a month before me, found the very same. 
Since my arrival here, where I expected nothing but clear 
skies and sun-shine, things have been still worse. One 
would swear that all the witches in Lapland had been at 
work, and that half of the ill weather bestowed over the 
face of the globe had been discharged here. For my part, 
the rains have been so continual, that, had not I had great 
faith in Moses and the rainbow, I should have feared another 
deluge. Indeed, between one run of terrible weather and 
another, they have now and then a fine summer’s day ; but 
these are only transient smiles, for which they are sure to 
pay dear: they serve for little but to make the rest more 
completely dismal, In the general, you may be assured, 
that the inhabitants of Montpellier see much less of the sun 
than those of London. ‘Their streets are so excessively 
narrow, and their houses so high, that the sun can never 
enter them. It is only in the very extremities of the town 
that they can ever enjoy so agreeable a spectacle. Where 
Tam quartered, which is towards the middle, the sun is 
about as much» seen as in an English coal-pit.” I have no 
less than twelve windows in my chamber: yet I have scarcely 
light enough from them all to scribble this at noon-day 
without a candle. To know whether or no the sun shines, 
Tam forced to go out of the cells; and have been some- 
times surprised, the moment I passed the gates, to find my- 
self step at once into a glorious summer’s sun, out of a place 
dark and chilly as the shadow of death. You see, Madam, 
Jam but where I was at Paris. 1 wrote to you there on the 
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weather, aud I am still, thrumming on the same string. If 
you will allow me to pursue the subject, it will be easy to 
furnish you a letter once a month. By the time J have 
been here a twelvemonth, my letters will make a kind of a 
calendar, and may be printed under the title of The His- 
tory of the Weather of Languedoc. You tell me, indeed, 
you expect to find me quite changed ; and, from my accus- 
tomed gravity, turned as gay and as alert as aGascon. But 
metamorphoses, Madam, of this kind, do not use to be made 
in the winter. It is not till the spring that reptiles undergo 
their renovation; and that the butterfly begins to frisk 
about, which had lain dormant till then in the more sober 
State of a maggot. You must give me time till the begin- 
ning of May to get rid of all my English goods, of which 
number, I doubt, my cough will be the last. Hf you expect 
any thing of news from this quarter, you will be greatly dis- 
appointed: one knows nothing here of what passes buta few 
leagues from the place: at least, you will have it at London 
long ere it reaches here. The news even of France comes 
to us chiefly by the way of Amsterdam. ‘Two to one, you -- 
have already heard of what happened last Sunday se’nnight 
at Geneac, a village four leagues from hence, where, while 
the people were at vespers, the steeple fell down, broke 
through the roof of the church, and buried a great part of 
the congregation under its ruins; they had dug out 120 a 
week ago, of which number fifteen were still alive. 

For the transactions of Montpellier, they are summed up 
in a few words; at least all that come to the notice of a fo- 
reigner: here are fifteen or twenty English, Dutch, and 
Germans, who form a kind of separate commonwealth that 
‘has little intercourse with the natives. Cards seem to make 
the great business of the place. They are no longer a di 
version, but are become an employment, as formal and se~ 
rious as devotion itself. Pharo and Lansquenet are the only 
politics studied here; and Quadrille and Picquet serve for 
all the other arts and sciences. There have been two grand 
ceremonies since my arriva], which have engrossed all the 
attention of the place, viz. the opening of the assembly of 
the states of Languedoc, by the Duke de Richelieu; and 
the procession of the same states to accompany the Sacra- 
ment. If I had any talent at description, I should here 
have a fine field to entertain you. But fine sights are lost 
on me. All great assemblies appear to me much the same. 
They are only so many compositions of robes, furs, silks, 
and brocades, interlaced with point, powder, and paint. 
The very same materials, under a little different arrange=_ 
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merit, would form a court of aldermen, a ‘country assize, 4 
coronation, or a company of hussars. Montpellier, Madam, 
is one of the richest and most populous cities in France, and 
at the same time the dearest to live in. Few of the neces- 
saries of life but are dearer here than at Paris. Wine is 
the only thing that is cheap, being here sold for three half- 
pence or two-pence a bottle. But, to compensate for this, 
milk costs twice as much; which is no mighty advantage- 
ous consideration for valetudinarians, who use much milk 
and but little wine. In general, the eating would be very 
good, were it not for the want of butter, which makes a ter- 
rible drawback. Not only fowl of all sorts, but fish, and 
almost every thing else, is here served quite dry, If you 
demand ‘sauce, ail they can do is to give you oil; for, as to 
butter, the country produces none. The vine, olive, mul- 
berry, and walnut-tree, have engrossed all the ground, and 
Jeft no room for pasture and grazing: so that one is here 
stored with a great many of the superfluities of life, while 
the necessaries of it are wanting. | do not know how long 
I shall stay here, because I cannot foresee when I shall find 
weather to get away in: perhaps my next may be from 
Avignon or Aix. But let not this hinder your writing. I. 
never stood in such need of your letters as at this time. 
Your last came just time enough to save me from perishing 
miserably; for to die of the vapours in Languedoc, would 
be of. all deaths the most extraordinary. You will remem- 
ber me toall my friends, with that respect and affection that 
is due to such. It is only by being long absent, ina foreign 
country, that a man learns their value. Your little daughter’s 
escape gave me great joy. [never knew how much the loss 
of her would have affected me till I heard she had been in 
danger. She now appears dearer to me than even her 
sister; but it is only because | have had occasion to know 
the extent of my afiection for the one, and not for the other. 
For yourself, Madam, neither absence nor danger can much 
increase that inviolable attachment with which I am your 
most humble and obedient servant, 
EPpy. CHAMBERS. 


LETTER III. 
For Mrs. Chambers, 


MADAM, Paris, Aug.30, 1739. 
I RECEIVED your terrible letter without the least alarm. 
Neither the largeness of your paper, nor the racks and tor- 
tures you menace me with in your preamble, frighten me in 
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the least. Your letters are all good; and, if any of them 
be better than the rest, it is only because they are longer. 
By my good-will, I would’ never receive any thing from 
you but sheets of elephant or atlas paper. I arrived here, 
to my sorrow, just in the middle of the rejoicings for the 
marriage of Madame Premiere. They have unhinged me 
quite for writing. My head is full of nothing but fire-works. 
Do you love gunpowder, Madam?’ If you do I can give 
you a feast; not of ragouts and kickshaws, but of fiery 
dragons, dolphins of sulphur, burning crowns, and ship-of- 
lanthorns. What think you of five-and-twenty hundred 
rockets let fly at. once, loaden with stars and serpents! 
There were more of these artificial stars seen glittering at 
once over Paris, than there are natural ones visible in the 
whole firmament. And for the noise, I think you are happy 
in having been so far from it. Seriously, half the people 
here seem to be distracted; and, though the fire-works have 
been over these twenty-four hours, they make as much 
noise as ever. There are not, at this minute, less than 
500,000 persons talking of them. In the streets, the cof- 
fee-houses, the public walks, in all companies, nothing 
else is heard.. I went to the comedy, on purpose to get out 
of it, but was disappointed, for I had it on every side of me. ~ 
IT returned to my lodging, and shut myself up to write to 
you, but found squibs and crackers in possession of every 
corner of my head, I have no ideas left but what are 
tinged with fire and brimstone. I have no words Jeft but 
such as dampions, girandols a feu, pots d'aigrettes, gerbs @ arit- 
fice, and the like. 


Sept. 3. 


I HAVE taken all this time to cool in, and come to my- 
self, and can now talk to you with my usual sang froid. I 
thank you for the promise you have made in my name, and 
will endeavour to acquit you of it with honour, whenever I 
am called to it. At first sight, I had determined to take post 
immediately; but, on a second reading of your letter, the 
terms in which you speak of the affair did not seem to re= 
quire so mueh precipitation. I hope to be at London in about 
a fortnight. If my presence be any way necessary sooner, 
you will be so good to give notice. }am not yet prepared to 
Satisfy your curiosity concerning the Queen of Spain and the 
Marquise de Mailly, but have employed an'abbé to make in- 
quiries, from whom | expect marvels. 

As to my French frippery, I have followed your advice, 
and am disposing of it as fast as | can, My white shoes and 
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feather I left behind me at Pezenas, my toupée at Tholouse, 
and the rest of my French goods, if [have any, I shall] drep 
here; so that you will see me reduced to my first principles, 
and find me so thoroughly an Englishman, that it shall not 
appear I have ever set foot in France. A man who comes 
from Languedoc ought to perform a sort of quarantine at 
Paris, to fit him for English company. Paris will take off 
his flights, and cure him of certain airs, which he is very apt 
to catch if he come near the Garonne. The Parisians, as to 
vivacity, differ more from the Gascons than they do from 
the English. 


Remember me to all friends. I wrote to --— from 
Blois. ‘ 
Yours, &c. 
EPH. CHAMBERS. 
LETTER IV. 
MabDAM, Canbury House, April 18. 


_ A LAMENTABLE accident has befallen Mad. de Sevigné. 
A pen-full of ink 1s fallen on her letters, which, though it 
has left every thing legible enough, has a little clouded her 
page. It is but an ill return for the amusement she has af- 
torded me to bespatter her when I have done. But, you 
will believe me, it was not done out of design, though I 
have a little quarre] with her. You will hardly be able to 
guess for what. It is not for her being a French woman, or 
a courtier; though I don’t like all the airs she gives herself 
on those accounts. My objection comes from another quar- | 
ter. Itis that very freedom and easiness, for which she has, 
been so much applauded, that gives me offence; as it dege- 
nerates so often into downright tittle-tattle. I could have 
wished it had cost her more to deliver her thoughts, because 
then she would have kept some of them to herself. As fine 
a lady as she is, it would have been more prudent in her — 
not to have shewn all, What I could best have spared, is 
about 50,000 formal professions of her love for Madam de 
Grignan, who, being her own daughter, might surely have 
been conyinced of her motherly affection on easier terms, 
It is usually said, that letter-writing ought to be a picture 
of conversation, and that what suits the latter cannot be 
amiss in the former. J have some doukts, about it. What 
passes in conversation has the advantage of look, gesture, 
and tone, to support and set it off. Besides, every thing 
there is fleeting, and in motion, one thought continually 
driving out another; so that arrant trifles may there pass 
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undiscovered. But it is otherwise in letters, which are read 
in cold blood, and often forced to stand a second or third 
perusal. Writing a letter is next of kin to publishing a 
book. You often do not know who are to be your readers, 
and had therefore need to be a little on your guard. After. 
all, there are many fine things in Mad. de Sevigné, who is 
likely to be the best model for ladies’ letters, till you shall be 
prevailed on to publish your own, | 

I believe I have caught the rambling disease from Mad. 
de Sevigné; for I find I am got out of sight of my first de- 
sign, which was to be an apology for blotting your book. Not 
that I pretend thus to excuse myself, or imagine that the 
loss of a line of hers could be atoned by a whole sheet of 
mine. Perhaps the best reparation I could have made had 
been to have said nothing; and that the next to this is, not 
to say a syllable more, but, Madam, your most obedient, 
most slovenly, and inky servant, 

Epu. CHAMBERS. | 


' LETTER V. 


Mabam, Colney Hatch, Monday, May 10. 


INSTEAD of writing you a letter, I send you a how d’yeé. 
I contracted indeed with you, to furnish a letter per week; 
but the situation in which I last saw you rendered the per- 
formance impracticable. In reality, what can a man say to 
a person ill a-bed? ‘To speak pertinently, it must be on 
matters either of diet or physic. But, alas! water-gruel 
and asses’ milk will make but poor entertainment! And, bee 
sides, you hear enough of those things from your physician 
and nurse. Should | endeavour to amuse you with flights 
of wit and fancy? it is not only vain and unreasonable, but 
out of my power. The concern [ am under for your health - 
damps the little genius |. am possessed of. I must desire 
you therefore to make haste and get well again, or I shall 
be utterly insolvent. Till I hear of that, all [ shall be able 
to write will be, Pray let me know how you do. Madam, your 
most obedient servant, 

Epru, CHAMBERS. 


_ LETTER VI. 


Manan, | Gray's Inn, Saturday Morning. 


IF it be to old age and impertinence I owe the honour of 
your last commands, I am more indebted to those two ill 
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qualities, as they are commonly reputed, than J am to forty 
good ones. I could almost be tempted to wish you more 
of both of them, were it not that this migbt look a little too 
selfish as well as assuming: for, in reality, I do not wish you 
any other than as youare; and it might puzzlea better head 
than mine to find any thing to alter in you for the better, ex- 
cept I mean your patrimonial malady. Ut Polnitz may 
contribute any thing toward alleviating the least pains of 
your little toe, he will be very happy. He is dressing him- 
self up fit to appear before you; but it will be Monday ere 
his clothes be quite ready. Lam, &c. 


1787, dpril and May. Era. CHAMBERS, 


LVIII. Letters from Dr, Young to Mr. Williams, 


LETTER I. 
To Mr. Williams at Lyons. 
~ Dear Sir, Welwyn, Feb. 23, 1739. 
NOTHING can be more kind than the continuance of your 


friendship: nothing more unjust than your suspicion of my 
backwardness to embrace it. [ esteem you for yourself, and 
the good company you keep. Homer was a very honest 
' gentleman, who talked of many gods, and believed but one. 
Horace says, quanto tibt negaveris a Dus plura feres, Fene- 
Jon was half an angel; and Newton looked so far and so 
clearly into nature, that he found himself under the neces- 
sity to clap a God at the head of it, in order to render any 
thing accountable. As to Voltaire, he is content with the 
contemplation of his own parts, without looking for any other 
immortality than they shall give him. 

Thus, Sir, my sermonends. But why thissermon? To 
shew myself qualified for the deanery or mitre you so kindly 
wish me. Bat these things are long in coming. If in your 
travels you should pick me up a little vacant principality, it 
would do as well; I am as well qualified for it, and as 
likely to succeed in it. Monaco would be a pretty sinecure, 
for, as [ take it, the Most Christian King is so good as to do 
all the duty. Ihave brought you to the borders of Italy; 
I heartily wish you all pleasure in the land ‘of Kantys. 
But before that, I hope to be censured by you in another 
letter, which would give me great satisfaction, 


be 


i te = oS 
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» You inquire after writers. Here is a libel lately pub- 
lished, called Manners, for which the author is fled, and the 
minister has been reprimanded: there are two or three 
things well enough said in it to balance a deal of gross 
abuse. ‘The last publication I have read was about suicide, , 
in which the author endeavours to persuade an Englishman 
not to hang hiinself when the wind is N.E. Mustapha, a 
new tragedy, is treading the stage with some applause. 
Nothing shoots in abundance this spring but divinity ; a for- 
ward plant like the snow-drop, but of little flavour. I de- 
sire you to re-enter me into your little list of friends; and 
to be assured that, with the most sincere affection and good 
wishes, &c. &c. Xc. Ke. 


E. Youne. 
LETTER II. 
To Mr. Williams at Nice. 
Dear Sir, Welwyn, Nov. 25, 1739. 


LETTERS from the dead are so entertaining, that many 
wits have lied their friends out of hell so agreeably, that 
mankind has forgiven the imposition, for the sake of the 
pleasure. : 

Next to letters from the dead, are those from the living 
at a great distance, and, in some sense, inhabitants of 
another world. But, as far as I can learn from your letter, 
that other world 1 mean, is itself dead since I was there, at 
Jeast, much out of order, Poor Sun! give him a glass of 
your pupil’s October, to cure his November dumps ; it will 
make him gay, and dance as in our Rehearsal; but leave a 
glass for his holiness the Pope; and, that it may go down 
with him the better, you may let him know how it is pres 
scribed by the Council of Nice. When I was there, I con- 
tracted a great intimacy with the Mediterranean. Every day 
I made him a solemn visit. He roared very agreeably; 1 
hope our men of war will soon learn his art for the enter- 
tainment of his Spanish Majesty; this is a kind of opera 
that will receive no improvement from the loss of manhood. 
If here you are at a loss for my meaning (for I think Lama 
little obscure,) consult Mr. Patterson’s little wife; she will 
let you into the secret ; for | am mistaken, or our friend P. 
has taught her to look-on all eunuchs with high disdain, and 
to detest music for the execrable damage it has done the 
whole sex. : 
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If you visit my quondam habitation, you will pass a 
solemn assembly of cypresses; 1 have great regard for 
their memory and welfare; they took up my quarrel against 
the Sun, and often defended me from his insults, when he 
was much more furious than you now represent him. You 
are so kind as often to remember me with Mr. P. When 
you drink my health, regard your own. I would have you 
eat my health, and [ will drink yours: the north wants spirits 3 
and the south, flesh; but take care you get not more than 
yourown. There is great plenty-in Italian markets, and it 
comes cheap; if any thing can be called cheap which may 
possibly cost a whole Roman nose. I hope you have nos 
thing of Rome about you but that noble feature: if you 
haye, post away to his holiness) No man makes more pro- 
testants than the pope, ‘or more saints than the devil, when 
either of them is thoroughly known; for truth and virtue 
have no better friends upon earth’ than a near inspection 
and intimate acquaintance with the deformity and madness 
of their opposites. -This, dear Sir, comes of your convers- 
ing with parsons; I forgot | was writing a letter, and was 
providing myself for next Sunday with a sermon against 
drinking, wenching, &c. &c. Pardon a friend’s infirmity, 
and manfully bear your own calamity. May this be the 
greatest you meet with in your travels, and then you need 
not be in haste to return to your farm in Wales! My best 
wishes and services to Mr. P. &c. Lady Betty sends come 
pliments to you and Mr. P. &c. &c. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Your obliged and affectionate humble servant, 
. 1787, May. E. Young. 


LIX, Letters from Mr. Pope and the Earl of Oxford. 


LETTER I. 


To the Rev. Mr. Wesley, at Tiverton, Devon. 
Dear Sir, Teitenham, Oct. 2t. 


YOUR letter had not been so long unanswered, but that I 
was not returned from a long journey of some weeks when 
it arrived at this place. You may depend on the money 
for the Earl of Peterborow, Mr. Bethel, Dr. Swift, and Mr. 
Echersall, which I will pay before-hand to any one you 
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shall direct; and I think you may set down Dr. Delany, 
whom I will write to. I desired my Lord Oxford, some 
months since, to tell you this; it was just upon my going to 
take a last leave of Lord Peterborow, in so much hurry that 
I had not time to write ; and my Lord Oxford undertook to 
tell it you for me, 1 agree with you in the opinion of Sa- 
vage’s strange performance, which does not deserve the be« 
nefit of the clergy. Mrs. Wesley has my sincere thanks for 
her good wishes in favour of this wretched tabernacle, my 
body; the soul that is so unhappy as to inhabit it deserves 
her regard something better, because it really harbours much 
good-will for her husband and herself; no man being more 
truly, dear Sir, your affectionate and faithful servant, 


ALEXANDER Pope. 


LETTER IL 


To the Rev. Mr. Wesley, School-master, Tiverton, Devon. 


Rey. Sir, Dover-street, Aug. 7, 1734. 


I AM sorry and ashamed to say it, but the truth must 
come out, that I have a letter of yours, dated June 8, and 
this is August 7, and I have but now set pen to paper to 
answer it. I assure you, I was very glad to hear from you; 
and, since that you are much mended in your health, change 
of air will certainly be of great service to you, and I hope 
you will use some other exercise than that, of the school. 
[ hear you have had an increase of above forty boys since 
you have been down there. [am very glad, for your sake, 
that you are so well approved of ; I hope it will in every re- 
spect answer your expectation: if your health be esta- 
blished, I make-no doubt but that all parts will prove to 
your mind, which will be a great pleasure to me. There is 
very little news stirring; they all agree that the Bishop of 
Winchester is dying. They say Hoadly is to succeed him ;, 
and Potter, Hoadly; but how farther I cannot tell, nor does 
the town pretend, which is a wonderful thing. 

‘Lam very glad you was induced to read over Hudibras 
three times with care; and I find you are perfectly of my 
mind, that it much wants notes, and that it will be a great 
work ; certainly it will be, to do it as it should be; I do 
not know one so capable‘of doing it as yourself. 1 speak 
this very sincerely. Lily’s Life [ have; and any books that 
I have you shall see, and have the perusal of them, and any 
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other part that I can assist. I own, 1 am very fond of the 
work, and it would be of excellent use and entertainment, 
‘The news you read in the papers of a match with my 
daughter and the Duke of Portland was completed at 
Mary-la-bonne Chapel; I think there is the greatest prospect 
of happiness to them both; [ think it must be mutual; one 
part cannot be happy without the other, Here is a great 
armony of temper, a liking to each other; which 1s, I 
think, a true foundation for happiness. Compliments from 
all here attend you. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most affectionate humble servant, — 
OxForD. 
The two boys are well. i 
Pray let me hear from you soon, and let me know, under 
your own hand, how you do. 


1787, July. 
no eR 


LX. Letters from Zachary Williams, on the Longitude, some of 
them corrected, and others written, by Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


LETTER I. 


| To the Earl of Halifax. me 
~My Lorp, WSs 


PERMIT an old man, in the 82d year of his age, one whe= ~ 
has long been the sport of fortune, to address your Lord- 
ship. ‘Though distressed and mal-treated, he is extremely 
unwilling to carry with him, where it must be buried in eter- 
nal oblivion, the effects of more than thirty years’ study, as 
well as very considerable expense. He flatters himself the 
long-wished for and desired discovery of the longitude may 
be fully supplied by due observations of the variations of 
the magnetic needle. To this he has applied his care; and 
should esteem it the highest honour to have an opportunity 
of submitting his labours to your Lordship’s consideration, 
a specimen whereof is with all submission inclosed. 

. How far these calculations may be rendered expedient to 
the trade and navigation of these kingdoms would not be- 
come him tosay to a nobleman of your Lordship’s judgment 
and.penetration. His only ambition is to be useful to his 
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country ; and, if he should be so happy as to obtain your 
Lordship’s patronage, humbly hopes his grey hairs may de- 
scend into the silent grave with peace and satisfaction. From 
your Lordship’s most dutiful and obedient servant, 

Z. WiLLIAMS. 


LETTER: fi. 


To the Lords of the Admiralty. 


My Lorps, Oct. O,.171271- 
PERMIT me to signify to your Lordships, that | have a 


very useful secret, which is as yet unknown to the learned 
world, for perfecting the hitherto imperfect art of naviga- 
tion; and might have been long ere this time sufficiently 
experimented, and many disasters been happily prevented, 
which have since happened at sea for want of their having 
a better knowledge of the true longitude and variations of 
the compass-needle. 

I have often, from time to time, proposed this useful se- 
cret to this right hon. board for above these twenty years 
last past; but the true merit of the proposal has not hitherto 
been justly and fairly examined. 

As therefore I do now confidently presume that, by the 
method which I am ready to propose, I have a just claim to 
the benefit and reward granted by act of parliament for 
discovering and determining the longitude at sea ; | humbly 
request that your Lordships will be pleased to appoint such 
of the commissioners, or other skilful and learned: persons 
as you shall judge meet and able, to examine into, and 
judge of, the true merit thereof; and that your Lordships 
will please to fix a certain and convenient time and place’ at 
which the said persons and myself shall meet together, in 
the presence of your board, for the examination thereof, to 
the end that they may there, without prejudice, declare their 
judgment concerning the same, being willing that this valu- 
able secret, which so much tends to the advancement of 
navigation, be first promoted here in England, to the last- 
ing fame and renown of our nation, rather than be received 
and first promoted by a foreign power. 

I earnestly beg your Lordships’ final determination and 
answer by a line from your Lordships’ board. 

I remain, with all due regard, your Lordships’ most obe- 
dient, and humble servant, | ‘s 
GN Oa oA | ZL, WitLiaMs, 
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LETTER IIL. 


To Daator Bradley. 
Sir, Admiralty- Office, Oct. 10, 1751. 


THE bearer, Mr. Zachariah Williams, having represented 
to my lords commissioners of the Admiralty, that he has 
found out a very useful secret for perfecting the art of navi- 
gation, and for the better coming at the knowledge of the 
tongitude, and variation of the compass-needle; 1 am com- 
manded by their Lordships to recommend it to you, to 
examine into what he hath to offer, and to report your 
opinion thereupon to them, 

I am, Sir, | 
Your very humble servant, 
S. CLEVELAND. 


LETTER IV, 


To Doctor Bradley. 
DIR, : Oct. 25, 1751. 

I TROUBLED you lately with a letter, to acquaint you, 
that I have been favoured by the lords of the Admiralty 
with a commission to be delivered by me to your own 
band; and now write again, to intreat the favour of an in- 
terview either at Greenwich, or when your affairs call you 
to town. I have forborn to wait on you at Greenwich, till 
I know what time will suit you best, lest you should either 
be not at home, or not at leisure, for my age makes me very 
fearful of any fruitless fatigue. 

Tam, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
Z. WILLIAMS, 


LETTER V. 


To the Right Hon. Lord Anson. 


My Lorp, Oct..25, 1751. 


AS the benefit of a right knowledge of the longitude, and 
variations of the compass-needle at sea, has been thought 


~ 
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an object worthy of the public attention and encouragement, 
-~many have applied their studies and endeavours to discover 
that great and important secret. : : 
Having acquired’a competent skill in the grounds and 
principles that: led thereto, and humbly presuming that, 
through God’s blessing on my long study and application, 
have found out, by certain tables and calculations, such a 
method as may render it not only practicable, but intelligible 
to common understandings; I pray leave to Jay the same be- 
fore your lordship. : : . 
__ And as your lordship must be acknowledged the best judge 
of the justness as well as the use of what I have to offer, I 
shall humbly presume to submit the same to your lordship’s 
examination; and to entreat your protection and patronage, ~ 
if it shall appear to be deserving of that honour. | 
I am now in the last stage of life, being above 80 years of 
age; and can hardly expect to live long enough to see the 
success, should the scheme, through your lordship’s appro- 
bation, be carried into execution. But it is no small concern 
to me to think asecret of so general use should die with me, 


_ and be lost to my own country, or that after my decease it 


should be communicated to foreign nations, in case it meet 
not with a favourable reception here; and so all that labour 
and pains be lost which for so, many years I have been taking, 
to promote the benefit and advantage both of his majesty’s 
navy, and the whole British navigation in general. 

I pray leave to inclose the printed proposals; and humbly 
presume to hope I may be admitted to the honour of your 
Jordship’s presence, in order to answer or explain such in- 
quiries as your lordship may think proper to make; and, in 
the mean time, I flatter myself with hopes, that your known 


-eandour and goodness will receive with favour the well-meant 


endeavours, as well as person, though almost worn out with 


age and the want of the necessaries and comforts of life, of, 


-my lord, your lordship’s most obedient, humble‘servant, 
ra | ; | Z. WILLIAMS. 


LETTER VI. 


-To Mr. Zach. Williams, at.the Rainbow Coffee-house, on 
Fleet- Bridge, London. 


DR. BRADLEY has ordered me to let you know that. he 
willtmeet you at the Rainbow coffee-house, on Fieet-Bridge, 
VOL. Ut. 1. 


Sir, | Greenwich Park, Now. 5, 1751. 
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between eleven and one o'clock on Thursday next, if he is 
not prevented; but if you do not see him then, he will let 
you know further. 
| Iam your humble servant, | 
Joun BRADLEY. - 


: | LETTER VII. 
To Doctor Bradley. 
Rev. Sir, | Nov. 11,1751.” 
1 HAD not the good fortune to receive Mr. Bradley’s let- 


ter of the 5th instant till to-day, though I did not miss to in- | 


quire daily at the coffee-house ; therefore hope you will par- 
don my not keeping the appointment, which gives me the 
more uneasiness, as I am informed that you took the trouble 
of calling upon me there, Let me then again beg the favour 


that you will appoint another meeting, either there or else-— 


where, and you shall be duly waited upon by, 
. Rey. Sir, &c. 


You will oblige me very much, Sir, by sending me a line 


in answer by the bearer. 


LETTER VHA. 
To Mr. Zachary Williams. 


_ DR. BRADLEY intends to call at the Rainbow coffee- 
nouse about eleven o’clock on Thursday next, viz, Noy. 21. 


LETTER IX. 
To Doctor Bradley. 
SIR, Nov. 26, 1751. 


THE lords of the Admiralty have been pleased to refer my 
system of the variations to your examination ; and you have 
now in your hands the final event of the study and labour of 
a long life, lost, without your candour, in a fruitless appli- 
cation. I am not soliciting you, by this warm address, to 
any favour inconsistent with honour, with science, or with 
truth; nor entreat any thing farther than such expedition as 
my age now makes necessary, and such a representation to 
their lordships as may incline them to consider my scheme 
as worthy of their attention, and to favour me, like others 
who have laboured in the same design, with such encou- 
ragement, patronage, and assistance, as may enable me to 
prosecute my experiments and complete my epleR iss 


* ; dn = 
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LETTER X, 
To the Lords of the Admiralty. 


My Lorps, | Dec. 10; 1751. 
AS my proposal for settling the variation has had the ho- 
hour to attract the notice of your lordships, and to be re- 
ferred to the professor of astronomy, I presume to entreat 
one more act of indulgence; which I flatter myself that 
~ your lordships’ known skill in philosophy and navigation, 
‘and that curiosity which science always produces, will in= 
cline you to grant. | fae | 
I have, by the industry of many years, prepared an in- 
strument, which may be called an epitome or miniature of 
the terraqueous globe. It shews the variation of the vari- 
ations for two hundred years, and consequently-resolves by 
inspection, without any calculus or table, all questions re- 
lating to the sailor’s needle. If the year for which the va- 
riation is required, with the longitude and latitude of the 
place, be given me, I can immediately shew the variation ; 
if the year, latitude, and variation, be given, I can shew > 
the longitude. As Iam conscious to myself of no fraud, I 
would not decline the severest trial before men who know 
to how much uncertainty the utmost accuracy which expe- 
riment and observation have yet attained is exposed, and 
who can make the just allowances for the slowness and he- 
sitation of a man now sunk with disappointments, and over- 
borne with more than eighty years. I, therefore, humbly 
petition for the privilege of exhibiting before your lordships 
the effects of my instrument, and intreat that such questions 
may be prepared as shall seem to your lordships sufficient 
for a trial. | eee 
I shall gladly attend at any time and at any place; but 
hope that your lordships will pardon me, if, in my eighty- 
third year, I am desirous that nothing which I am to per- 
form may be long deiayed. I am, my fords, with great 
Submission and respect, your lordships’ most humble and 


f > 


i Most obedien ty af 
| &. WALLIAMS. 
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LETTER XI. 
To the Lords of the Admiralty. 


My Lorps,_. Jan. 2, 1751-2. 


I HAVE again taken the liberty to attend your. lord- 
ships, to return you thanks for the notice with which you 
have been pleased to honour my proposal, and to entreat the 
continuance of your favour. 

I beg leave to remind your lordships, that the only test 
of my tables, and of the system on which they are formed, 
is experience. Mathematicians, mere mathematicians,’ are 
apt to be misled by the prejudices of theory, and per- 
haps sometimes by those of rivalship. They have no'imme- 
diate interest in the discovery unless it be made by them- 
selves, and therefore are not very forward to find it in the 
hands of another. For these reasons, I entreat your lord- 
ships to take it into your own examination, or to refer it to 
some able and candid navigators, that I may have the ho- 
nour of the highest approbation, or at least the satisfaction 
of being condemned by unexceptionable judges. 


Iam, my lords, &c. 


LETTER XIl. 
To the Lords of the Admiralty. 
My Lorps, | 


I HAVE been long hindered by sickness from attending 
on your board; but presume to hope that your lordships are 
not now less willing than before, to examine and consider 


‘my scheme of the variation, and therefore once more im- _ 


‘plore the favour of a candid trial. If 1 might be allowed to 
‘propose my own judges, I should desire to be tried only by 
‘navigators, as the only persons interested in the success of 
such undertakings, or rather almost the only persons capa- 
ble of judging, who have not an interest in opposing every 
scheme but their own. I am, my lords, your lordships’ 
most obedient and most humble servant, | 
Z, WILLIAMS. 
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LETTER XII. 


- “Po Lord Anson: | 


My Lorp, 


i FRESUME once more to entreat your lordship’s atten- 
tion to my scheme of the variation of the compass. 4 

As all the means hitherto offered for the discovery of the 
longitude are evidently defective, and all the hypotheses of 
the magnetic variation, yet proposed, confessedly erroneous ; 
1 cannot but hope that your lordship will be pleased to fa- 
your 2 scheme, by which it is conceived that the variation 
will be complete, and the longitude, by easy deduction, 
ascertained ; since you know, not only by theory, but by 
long hazardous experience, how much would be added by 
this improvement to the safety of navigation. 

My scheme is easily examined. By an instrument which 
{ have constructed, | shew the variation of any given lati- 
tude and longitude; and, as I proceed systematically, a 
short trial will be sufficient to decide the merit of the per- 
formance; for, if the instrument is found to agree with 
such observations as your lordship shall think worthy of 
credit, at a few places remote from each other, it may be 
credited forthe interjacent places; it being scarcely to be 
imagined that an instrument can be constructed upon prin- 
ciples so as to be right in some places without being right 
likewise in others; as a clock, which we find right at seven 
and nine, can hardly be conceived wrong at six, eight, 
or ten. 

I humbly entreat that your lordship will be pleased to al- 
Jow me to attend you with my tables and instrument, which 
many gentlemen of eminence, both in the theory and prac- 
tice of navigation, have thought worthy of their notice, for 
the curiosity of its construction; but which, I believe, your 
- lordship will find to answer more important purposes. I 
am, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient and most hum- 
ble servant, 

Z. WALLIAMS. 


P.5. My lord, I have taken the liberty to trouble your 
lordship with a copy of my last letter directed to the Hon. 
Board of Admiralty, which has not yet been honoured with 
any notice, Bt &, 

L 3 
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LETTER XIV. 
Dr. Bradley’s Report. 


DOCTOR BRADLEY says, that he had compared Mr, 
Williams’s tables with the best observations; that, in some 
cases, they agreed pretty exactly, but, in others, the dif- 
ference amounted to ten, fifteen; or tiventy degrees; that 
Mr. Williams shewed him a magnetical instrument, by which, 
as he supposed, the tables were constructed; that Mr. Wil- 
liams concealed the principles upon which it was made, nor 
would allow him to see the internal construction of it; that, 
upon the whole, as his tablets can only be proved by com- 
paring them with observations, and in several cases the 
difference was so very great, he did not think that the m- 
strument, in its present state, could be relied upon at sea. 


. 1787, Sept. and Dec. 
ERE ane 
LXI. Letters from Cowley and Dryden to Dr. Busby. 


Mr, Urpan, 
F ROM a collection of letters to Dr. Busby, which I lately 


purchased, you receive one written by Cowley, undoubt- 

edly original. It is undated; but probably accompanied a 

present of his two first books of Plants, in 1662. For the 

next month, you shall have two letters from Dryden, and 

one from Dryden’s wite. 
Yours, &c. 

| JN. 


s¢ SIR, | | 

i SHOULD have made you this mean present before, but . 
that Ihave been out of town; and as some things are too 
great, soe this is too little to bee sent farre. If I were not 
well acquainted with your candour, and your particular fa- 
vour to mee, it would be madnes to venture this criminal in 
the presence of soe great and soe long-practised a judge of 
these matters. It may be a fitter entertainment for some of 
your schollars than for yourself, and is a more proportionable 
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companion for the hysop than the cedars of Lebanon. I 
ask, therefore, your pardon for this liberty, and am, with 
great respect, Sur, your most humble and most faithful 
servant, Med : 

; A. CowLey.” 


Mr. Ursan, 


THE three letters herewith sent you are autographs, the 
first from the wife of Dryden, the other two from that great 
poet himself. They are addressed (in 1682 and 1683) to 
the famous Dr. Busby. . | 

_ Yours, &c. : 
: EvGEnNIo. 


‘¢ HONNORED SIR, Ascension Day, 1682. 


I HOPE I need use noe other argument to you in ex- 
cuse of my sonn for not coming to church to Westminster 
then this, that he now lies at home, and therefore cannot 
esilly goe soe farr backwards and forwards. His father and 
I will take care that he shall duly goe to church heare, both 
on holydayes and Sundays, till he comes to be more nearly 
under your care inthe college. In the mean time, will you 
pleas to give me leave to accuse you of forgeting your 
-prommis conserning my eldest sonn, who, as you once as- 
sured me, was to have one night in a weeke alowed him to 
lie at home, in considirasior both of his health and clean- 
liness; you know, Sir, that prommises mayd to women, and 
espiceally mothers, will never faill to be cald upon; and 
thearfore I will add noe more, but that [ am at this time 
your remembrancer, and allwayes, honnard Sir, your humble 
servant, 

E, Drypen.” 


‘* Honour Sir, Wednesday Morning, [1682.] 


WE have, with much ado, recovered my younger sonny, 
who came home extremely sick with a violent cold, and, as 
he thinks himselfe, a chine-cough. The truth is, his con- 
stitution is very tender; yet his desire of learning, I hope, 
willinable him to brush through the college. He is allwayes 
gratefully acknowledging yowr fatherly kindnesse to him; 


and very willing, to his poore power, to do all things which 


may continue it. J have no more to add, but only to wish 
L 4 


\ 
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the eldest may also deserve some part of your good opinion, | 
for I believe him to be of vertuous and pious ‘inclinations ; 
_ and for-both, I dare assure you, that they can promise to. 
themselves no farther share of my indulgence then while 
they carry themselves with that reverence to you, and that 
honesty to all others, as becomes them. Jam, honourd Sir, 
‘your most obedient servant and scholar, 


Joun Drypen.” 


¢ Sir, £1683.] 


IF I could have found in myselfe a fitting temper té 
have waited upon you, I had done it the day you dismissed 
my sonn from the college; for he did the message; and, 
by what I find from Mr. Meredith, as it was delivered by 
you to him; namely, that you desired to see me, and had 
somewhat to say to me concerning him. I observ’d like- 
wise somewhat of kindnesse in it, that you sent him away 
that you might not have occasion to correct him. [ examin’d 
the business, and found it concern’d his haveing been 
Custos foure or five dayes together. But if he admonished, 
and was not believed, because other boys combined to dis- 
credit him with false witnesseing, and to save themselves, 
perhaps his crime is not so great. Another fault it seems 
he made, which was going into one Hawkes his house, with 
some others;.which you hapning to see, sent your servant 
to know who they were, and he onely returned you my 
sonn’s name: so the rest escaped. I have no fault to find 
with my sonn’s punishment, for that is, and ought to be, 
reserved to any master, much more to you who have been 
his father’s.* “But your man was certainly to blame to name 
him onely; and ’tis onely my respect to you that Ido not 
take notice of it to him. My first rash resolutions were, to 
have brought things past any composure, by immediately 
sending for my sonn’s things out of the college; but upon 
recollection, I find I have a double tye upon me not to do. 
it: one, my obligations to you for my education ; another, 
my great tendernesse of doeing any thing offensive to my 
Lord Bishop of Rochester,t as chiefe governour of the 


: 


* Our poet, John, was elected from Westminster-school to Trin, Coll. Cam- 
bridge, in 16505 his cousin, Jonathan, in 1656. Of the ‘‘twosons” mentioned 
in this letter, Charles, admitted to the school in 1680, went off to Christ Church 
in 1683; John, admitted in 1682, to Trin. Coll.in 1685, J. N. he 

+ Dr. John Dolben. one | 
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college. It does not consist with the honour I beare himand 
you to go so precipitately to worke; no, not so much as to 
have any difference with you, if it can possibly be avoyded. 
Yet, as my sonn stands now, I cannot see with whatcredit he 
can be elected; for, being but sixth, and (as you aré pleased 
to judge) not deserving that neither, I know not whether 
he may not go immediately to Cambridge, as well as one of 
his own election went to Oxford this yeare by youre con- 
sent. J will say nothing of my second sonn, but that, after 
you had been pleased to advise me to waite on my Lord | 
Bishop for his favour, I found be might have had the first 
place if you had not opposed it; and I likewise found at the 
election, that, by the pains you had taken with him, he in 
some sort deserved it. I hope, Sir, when you have given 
yourselfe the trouble to read thus farr, you, who are a pru- 
dent man, will consider, that none complaine, but they 
desire to be reconciled at the same time; there is no mild 
expostulation at least, which does not intimate a kindness 
and respect in him’‘who makes it. - Be pleased, if there be 
no merit on my side, to make it your own act of grace to 
be what you were formerly to my sonn. I have done some- 
thing, so farr to conquer -my own spirit as to ask it; and, 
indeed, I know not with what face to go to my Lord Bishop, 
and to tell bim I am taking away both my sonns; for, 
though I shall tell him no occasion, it will looke like a dis- 
respect to my old Master, of which I will not be guilty if 
it be possible. I shall add no more, but hope I shall be so 
satisfyed with a favourable answer from you, which I pro- 
mise to myselfe from your goodnesse and moderation, that 
1 shall still have occasion to continue, Sir, your. most 
obliged humble servant, 7 


4787, Oct,.and,Nov... os. | JoHn DrypeEn.” 


LXII. Extracts of Letters from Dr. Arbuthnot to Mr. Watkins. 
London, Sept. 30, 1721. 
PRIOR has had a narrow escape by dying ; for, if he had 


lived, he had married a brimstone bitch, one Bessy Cox,. 

that keeps an alehouse in Long-acre. Her husband died : 
about a month ago ; and Prior has left his estate between his 
servant Jonathan Driftand Bessy Cox. Lewis got drunk with 
punch with Bess the night before last. Do not say where 


| 
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you had this news of Prior. Thope all my mistress’s mini- 
sters will not behave themselves so. | 


London, Oct. 10, 1721. 


_ THERE is reat care taken, now it is too late, to keep 
Prior’s will secret, for it is thought not to be too reputable 
for Lord Harley to execute this will. Be so kind as to say 
nothing whence you had your intelligence. We are to have 
a bowl of punch at Bessy Cox’s. She would fain have put 
it upon Lewis that she was his Emma; she owned, Flanders 
Jane was his Chloe. I know no security from these dotages 
in bachelors, but to repent of their mis-spent time and marry 
with all speed. Pray tell your fellow traveller so. 


1787, Dec. 


Sana‘ cneeeenaaneea 


. LXII. Letters from Richard Savage *, a few weeks before his 
| death. 


LETTER 1 


Mr. STRONG, Bristol, June 19,1743. - 


- 


I AM heartily glad all things are safe with you as to your ~ 


lace. 
. I received yours, dated June 6, ten days after date. I wish 
1 knew whether this was owing to the fault of Mr. Pyne, 
You delayed writing so long, that I began to imagine I should 
never hear of you, or at least from you, again. Mr. Dagget 
was near a fortnight in London. He tells me you sent to hin 
at his inn (by which I knew you had received my letter,) to 
know when he could be at lestre to see you. He sent youa 
kind invitation by your messenger ; but never saw or heard 
from you, to his great surprise, afterwards. He would have 


been very glad to have seen you. Mrs. Harris is at London, ¢ 


in Newgate. There has happened so great a quarrel be- 
tween her and Mr. Dagge, that she called him murderer, 


\ 


— 


-*¥* They were addressed ‘to Mr. Strong, at the General Post-Office;” the 
friend, of whose name Dr. Johnson has‘given only the initial, in the letter to 
Mr. Cave, which heshas preserved in the “ Life of Savage.” N. | 

+ ‘* The tender gaoler,” to whose “ humanity” Dr. Johnson bore ‘‘ pub- 
lic attestation,” N° 
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before the judges of the King’s Bench, in open court. I 
am sure he used her very kindly here to the very last. The 
newspapers never mention her, and we have heard nothing 
of her since her commitment there. Let me know if you 
hear any thing coneerning her. She was always obliging to 
me, and I heartily wish her life safe. You may venture to 
eall on her on a Sunday, and remember me to her kindly. 

As for Mr. Weaver's affair, what. he desired you to do, 
was done far him by Mr. Dagge when in London. Mr. 
Nash * (though I wrote to him since) has never once wrote 
or sent to me. 

I received a letter from my sister+, and one from my 
niece}, the very post after my writing to you. My sister’s 
I answered in a long letter of three sides of paper. I aim 
amazed at not hearing from you that she has received my 
answer: surely Mr. Pyne would not dare to intercept it. £ 
take it very kind that you called on her. I directed mine to 
her exactly according to her own direction ; and would not, 
on any consideration, it should miscarry. | 

Mr. Crozier is dead, and his widow will not renew her ac- 
tion against me. As for Madam Wolf Bitcht, the African 
monster, Mr. Dagge, unknown to me, offered her, before 
he went to London, three guineas to release me. She asked 
time to consider of it; and, at his. return to Bristol, sent 
him word, that she was determined to keep me in confine- 
ment a twelvemonth: however, she will soon be perhaps 
sick of her resolution. Through Mr. Ward’s means, I was 
last cour -day but one sent for up by Aabeas corpus to the 
Guildhall, where a rule, on my appearance there, was en- 
tered, to force her to proceed to execution; which if she 
does not by the next court-day, her action will be super- 
seded ; and if she does, then Madam Wolf Bitch must al- 
low the two shillings and fourpence per week§. However, 
as I was standing at our door in the street (whieh I am al- 
lowed to do alone whenever I please,) who should be passing 
by one evening but Mr. Becket?» He was reduced so thin by a 
fever, which lasted him ten weeks, that } scarce knew him. In 


Eris 


* Beau Nash gave him five guineas when first taken into custody, and 
promised to promote a Subscription for him at Bath with all hisinteérest. N. 

¢ Who and what were this sister and niece of Savage ? 
_ | He was arrested for eight pounds at the suit af a Mrs. Read, who kept 
a coffee-house. N, ere 

§ This confirms what we are teld by Dr. Johnson, that “he took care to 
enter his name according to the forms of the court, that the creditor might be 
obliged to make him some allowance, if he was Continued a prisoner.” N 
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he came, and we drank in Mr. Dagge’s parlour one negusand 
two pints of wine. He told me, the city were highly exaspe- 
rated at my Satire*, and that some of the merchants would, 
by way of revenge, subscribe the two and four-pence to con- 
fine me still. But this I looked on as bravado, an@ treated it 
with contempt. One day last week Mr. Dagge, finding me at 
the door, asked me to take a walk with him, which I dida 
milé beyond Baptist Mill, in Gloucestershire ; where, at a 
public-house, he treated me with ale and toddy. Baptist 
Mill is the pleasantest walk near this city. I found the 
‘smell of the new-mown hay very sweet, and every breeze 
was reviving to my spirits. I had forgot, when I mentioned 
Crozier, to tell you, that, when he was alive, Mr. Dagee 
offered him to take the note he charged me with, in 
lieu of a debt which Crozier owed him, in order that the 
said Crozier might have been no bar to my release, had 
Madam Wolf Bitch been pleased to consent to it as far as 
it related to her ladyship. This Mr. Dagge offered of his 
own accord, which made it stil] a more generous action. 
When I appeared at the Guildhall, the court paid me great 
deference and respect. Is the devil always to possess that 
worthless fellow Saunders? can he never open his mouth in 
conversation, but out of it must issue a lie? can he never 
set to writing a letter, but immediately a lie must drop 
from his pen upon the paper? I have a copy of what I wrote 
to him, taken by Mr. Weaver; and I shewed the original 
to the two reverend gentlemen, Mr. Price and Mr. Davies, 
before I sent it, who can all three attest that I have not 
mentioned you as my author for one of those facts for which 
the dog says I have mentioned you. As for the impudent 
manner in which he says I wrote to him, those words shall 
cost him dear, unless he retracts them, and asks my pardon 
under his own hand-writing. He sent me an answer to mine, 
stuffed with prevarication, poor weak reasoning, and false 
facts; beginning in the haughty style of an emperor, and 
ending in the low fawning, fearful air of a spaniel. I intend 
very shortly to expose him in print, as he deserves, and — 
paste him up at the Tolzey, as he has done Mr. Hooke be- 
fore: and |] shall let him know by a message he may de~ 
pend upon this, unless he pays you the note he owes you, 
with legal interest and asks of me forgiveness. PM 

Mr. Davies is frequently here. Mr. Price visits me in a 
friendly manner, and not long ago sent me a present of 


* “ London and Rristol delineated,” 
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four pint bottles of excellent rum, and two of as fine shrub, 
for punch. Tam sincerely your well-wisher and servant, 
pigs 40 R. SavaGE. 
P.S. For God’s sake call on my dear sister, and let her 
- know the state of-my affairs. 
R. Savage. 


LETTER Ii. 
To Mr. Strong, at the Post Office. 


> June 21, 1743. 

I SENT your letter to Mrs. Dowding by Mr. Barret, who 
says he delivered it safe. Saunders has published another 
Dialogue in Mr. Cave’s Magazine for last month, and it is a 
most wretched performance. When he attempts poetry 
without assistance, he exposes himself more than any enemy 
can expose him. Pray mention not Newgate-on the direc- 
tion of any letter to me; there is no occasion for it, and it 
may hurt me. Pray tell my sister the same, and desire her 
only to put Bristol in her direction; and to avoid miscar- 
riages, let her (which she never does) add my christian-name 
to my sur-name. I wrote to my niece this post. | 

I was yesterday, in the afternoon, out upon a field-walk 
again with Mr. Dagge, and we also regaled ourselves at a 
public-house in the city. 

Pray lose not a post in letting me know whether the judges 
have decided Mrs. Harris’s case; and. if so, how it is deter- 
mined. It will oblige Mr. Dagge, who, with Mrs. Dagge and 
Mortimer, desire to be remembered to you. 

I broke this letter open since it was first sealed, in order 
to write this postscript. Pray call ou my sister. 

I cannot but smile at Saunders—he cails you ‘* poor crea- 
ture!” he stole that very expression out of my letter to him, 
where, with great propriety, it was applied to himself. 

1787, Dec. | R. SAVAGE. 


LXIV. Thomas Hearne to Tord Harley, on the Alexandrian MS- 
of the New Testament, el 


Mr. ORBan, i \ 


IT afforded me great pleasure, upon looking over some 
MSS. in the British Museum, to find, among a collection 
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of letters from Mr. Hearne to Edward Lord Harley, one 
which J could not help particularly noticing. It contains an 
anticipated encomium on the truly learned Dr. Woide, to 
whom the republic of letters is so justly indebted,. for 
‘his laborious undertaking—of publishing a fac-simile of the 
famous Alexandrian Manuscript. I trust his reward has 
been more than adequate to his labours,—for empty honours 
are of poor avail. ‘The encomium, however just, might ap- 
pear indelicate, did it not appear in the writing of a 
stranger, as well as baving been written very nearly seventy 
years since. 


MSS. Harl. 1757, fol. H. 


‘¢ My Lorp, Oxon, Jan. 3, 1715-16. 

UPON the receipt of your lordship’s very kind letter of 
the 27th of last month, I waited upon Dr. Stratford, who 
hath undertaken the trouble of returning me the five 
guineas, after he hath seen your lordship at London. In 
the mean time I renew my thanks for this designed present, 
and for your lordship’s generous offer of the use of any 
MSS. that are to be met with in your own collection. 1 
was never yet in London; but, if I should happen to come 
thither, I should take the opportunity of noting down what- 
ever curious MSS. (particularly such as concern our own 
history and antiquities) { should find, that are not to be met 
with in this place. I shall be very glad if I can satisfy any 
query of your lordship’s, I have no copy of the better pa- 

er of Leland’s Itinerary. That which I designed to keep 
for myself, was long since disposed of by me to Sir Thomas 
Sebright. ’Tis a great satisfaction to me, that your lordship 
is pleased with my edition of the Acts of the Apostles. 
wish we had more of the old version besides that which is 
published with this edition. “'would be a great piece of 
service to the public, if the Alexandrian MSS. were printed 
in the same manner ; that is, letter for letter, as it is writ- 
ten, without any alteration. Improvements might be made 
afterwards, either by the publisher, or by other learned 
men. “Tis pity Dr.Grabe had not taken this method: he 


might have finished the work before he died. There is as ° 


much reason for printing MSS. in capital letters (provided 
they are written in such characters), as there is for printing 
inscriptions in that manner. The only objection I can see 
is, that the exact bigness and figure of the letters cannot 
be retained, unless letters be cast on purpose. But the 
same may be also offered with respect to inscriptions. “Tis 


* 
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sufficient that a specimen of the letter is given at the be- 
ginning, the make of the letters in these MSS. seldom or 
never varying; at least the variations are not momentous. 
wish your lordship many happy new years; and am, my 


lord, your lordship’s most obliged, humble servant, 


—_— 


Tuo. Hearne.” 


<< For the Rt. Honble the Lord Harley, at Wimpole, 


near Cambridge.” 
1787, Dec. 


———— 


LXV. David Hume to Sir John Pringle, M.D. on the, Pretender’s 
being in London im 1753. 


St. Andrew's Square, Ldinburgh, Feb. 10, L778. 


My Dear Sir, 


THAT the present Pretender was in London in the year 
1753, I know with the greatest certainty, because I had it 


from Lord Marechal, who said it consisted with his certain 


knowledge. ‘I'wo or three days after his lordship gave me 
this information, he told me, that the evening before he had 


Jearned several curious particulars from a lady (who I ima- 


gined to be Lady Primrose), though my lord refused to 
name her. The Pretender came to her heuse in the even- 
ing, without giving her any preparatory information, and 
entered the room when she had a pretty large company 
with her, and was herself playing at cards. He was an- 
nounced by the servant under another name: she thought 
the cards would have dropped from her hands on seeing 
him; bunt she had presence enough of mind to call him by 
the name he assumed, to.ask him when he came to England, 
and how long he intended to stay there. — After he and all 


the company went away, the servants remarked how won- 


derfully like the strange gentleman was to the prince’s pic- 
ture which hung on the chimney-piece in the very room in 
which he entered, My lord added (I think from the autho- 
rity of the same lady), that he used so little precaution, that 
he went abroad openly in day-light in his own dress, only 
laying aside his blue ribband and star; walked once through 


» St. James’s, and took a turn in the Mall. 


About five years ago, I told this story to Lord Holder- 
ness, who was secretary of state in the year 1753; and I 
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added, that I supposed this piece of intelligence had at 
that time escaped his lordship. By no means, said he; and 
who do you think first told it me? It was the king himself ; 
who subjoined, ** And what do you think, my lord, I should 
do with him?” Lord Holderness owned that he was puzzled 
how to reply, for if he declared his real sentiments, they 
might favour of indifference to the royal family. The king 
perceived his embarrassment, and extricated him from it by 
adding, “‘ My lord, I shail just do nothing at all; and 
when he is tired of England, he will go abroad again.” I 
think this story, for the honour of the late king, ought to be 
more generally known. : 

But what will surprise you more, Lord Marechal, a few 
days after the coronation of the present king, told me that 
he believed the young Pretender was at that time in London, 
or at least had been so very lately, and had come over to 
see the shew of the coronation, and had actually seen it. I 
asked my lord the reason for this strange fact. Why, says 
he, a gentleman told me so that saw him there, and that he 
even spoke to him, and whispered in his ears these words: 
* Your Royal Highness is the last of all mortals whom I 
should expect to'see here.” ‘It was curiosity that led me,” 
said the other; ‘but 1 assure you,” added he, ‘ that the 
person who is the object of all this pomp and magnificence, 
is the man I envy the least.” You see this story 1s so near 
traced from the fountain-head, as to wear a great face of 
‘probability. Query, what if the Pretender had taken up 
Dymock’s gauntlet? , 

I find that the Pretender’s visit in England, in the year 
1753, was known to all the Jacobites; and some of them 
have assured me, that he took the opportunity of formally 
renouncing the Roman Catholic religion, .under his own 
‘name of Charles Stuart, in the New Church in the Strand! 
and that this is the reason of the bad treatment he met with 
at the court of Rome. IownthatI ama sceptic with regard 
to the last particulars. 

Lord Marechal had a very bad opinion of this unfortunate 
prince, and thought there was no vice so mean or atrocious 
of which he was not capable; of which he gave me several 
instances. My lord, though a man of great honour, may be 
thought a discontented courtier; but what quite confirmed 
me in that idea of that prince, was a conversation I had 
with Helvetius at Paris, which I believe I have told you. 
In case I have not, I shall mention a few particulars. ‘That 
gentleman told me that he had no acquaintance with the 
Pretender; but some time after that prince was chaced out 
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of France, aletter, said he, was brought me from him, in. 
which he told me, that the necessity of his affairs obliged 
him to be at Paris, and as he knew me by character to bea 
man of the greatest probity and honour in France, he would 
trust himself to me if I would promise to conceal and pro- 
tect him. I own, added Helvetius to me, although I knew 
the danger to be greater of harbouring him at Paris than at 
London; and although I thought the family of Hanover 


not only the lawful sovereigns in England, but the only 


lawful sovereigns in Europe, as having the free consent 
of the people; yet was I such a dupe to his flattery, that I 
invited him to my house, concealed him there, going and 
coming, near two years, had all his correspondence pass 
through my hands, met with his partizans upon Pont Neuf, 
and found at last that I had incurred all this danger and 
trouble for the most unworthy of all mortals; insomuch that 
I have been assured, when he went down to Nantz to eme 
bark on his expedition to Scotland, he took fright, and re- 
fused to go on board; and his attendants, thinking the mat- 
ter gone too far, and that they would be affronted fur his 
cowardice, carried him in the night-time into the ship, 
pieds et mains liés. I asked him, if he meant literally. Yes 
said he, literally; they tied him, and carried him by main 
force. ~ What think you now of this hero and conqueror? ~ 

Both Lord Marechal and Helvetius agree, that with all 
this strange character; he was no bigot, but rather had 
learned from the philosophers at Paris to affect a contempt 
of all religion. You must know that both these persons 
thought they were ascribing to him an excellent quality. 
Indeed both of them used to langh at me for my narrow way 
of thinking in those particalars. However, my dear Sir John, 
T hope you will do me the justice to acquit me, 

I doubt not but these circumstances will appear curious 
to Lord Hardwicke, to whom you will please to present my 
respects. I suppose his lordship will think this unaccount- 
able mixture of temerity and timidity in the same character, _ 


not a little singular. 
I am yours very sincerely, 


3788, May. Davip Hume. 


VOL, Il. 
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_ LXVI. The Rey. Dr. Free to Archbishop Moore. | 
My Lorp, Feb. 9; 1788. 


IT BEG leave to present your Grace with the fourth edition 
of my History of the English Tongue, begun by the per- 
mission of his Royal Highness Frederick Prince of Wales, 
for the use of his eldest son, now King George the Third, 
which honour was communicated to me by Mr, Drax, Se- 
cretary to his Royal Highness; but the Prince dying before 
it was printed, I missed of my reward; and with it my future 
hopes of preferment. : 

Yor though there could not be, in my station, a better sub- 
ject to one of the best of princes, King George the Second, 
as your Grace will see by the papers which accompany, this 
book; yet I found my services overlooked, or obstructed, 
by the Duke of Newcastle and his adherents :—Of this I was 
convinced once for all, by the unsuccessful application of a 
great man abroad, who was much a favourite of King George 
tae Second, and chancellor of his University of Gottingen, 
Baron Mosheim, with whom I kept a Latin correspondence, 
and who,-out of friendship, immediately took a journey 
from Gottingen to Hanover, where the king was at that time, 
to solicit a prebend of Bristol for me, which was then va- 
cant; but meeting there the Duke of Newcastle, he was 
told that it was disposed of. 7 a Sans 

During the administration of my Lord Bute, I presented 
_ my petition to the king, a copy of which accompanies. this 
book; by which your Grace will see, that by some misre- 
presentation I was again disappointed. 7 

My dependencies upon churchmen were altogether as 
delusive as those which were founded upon the favour of 
ministers of state. I have been connected with three 
bishops as my diocesans, esteemed by them all, but never 
preferred by any. _ 

The first was Bishop Peploe, when I was vicar of Run- 
corn, in Cheshire: his politics and mine agreed. I associ- 
ated with him in the rebellion, for the defence of the kin 
and royal family; but, having relations, he could not gratify 
me with a»prebend of Chester, the height of my request. 
Upon my return from Cheshire to Oxford, the rebels were 
advanced as far as Derby, when I preached at St. Mary’s, 
the famous 5th of November, a sermon, which procured the 
curses of the other party, who abused me in every Jacobite 
vaper through England; and the then ministry, through fear 
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of displeasing them, consented to such a sacrifice 5. robbed 
of my pupils by the party, I left the University, and went 
to teach school in Southwark. apes 
Here I had hopes at this time from Dr. Willes of Bath 
and Wells, the second bishop under whom I served :—His 
name appears amongst my father’s friends, who was a sufs 
ferer for the royal cause, in the rebellion of the year.1715, 
as inay be seen in my petition to the king. Dr. Willes was 
under promise of providing for me, which was made to the © 
warden and fellows of Merton College in Oxford, where [ 
was disappointed of a fellowship, to make room for one of 
his friends. Being removed from Runcorn, in Cheshire, to 
Fast Coker, a vicarage of the same mean value, which was 
in his diacese—every body imagined that I should be a pre- 
bendary of Wells and so forth; but the bishop died before 
he could provide forme. The third diocesan is the present 
bishop of that see [Dr. Moss,] a very worthy gentleman, 
with whom I have lived upon very good terms; but places 
in his cathedral would be too long to expect, and the charge 
of a parish I would not now undertake. | 7 
For, during these periods, I am advancing to the age of. 
77 years; had been a public preacher, at the time I left the 
pulpit, 54 years; a doctor in divinity 44, without-any share 
of preferment from the patronage or patrimony of the 
church, but a vicarage about 701. the year, to struggle with . 
‘the world and bring up a family:—Reduced by this situas 
tion, I am obliged to the charity of the laity to make up 
deficiencies. imeritus Miles Ecclesie Anglicane, a worn- 
out invalid, who has served in 54 campaigns, and finds 
himself in a worse situation than a Chelsea pensioner; for 
they are supported by the military establishment, whilst a 
‘clergyman, whose writings, preaching, and behaviour, haye 
been irreproachable, is turned over to another profession— 
to ask for bread. , is 
While I am giving this detail, my lord, I would not have 
it thought, though it looks suspicious, that | am applying te 
your Grace for your personal charity for my subsistence—-No3;. 
it is the church that [ demand it of: —These are the trepnpare 
Xpsv, which, by St. Paul’s leave, I choose to construe the 
arrears of the church, which I demand for the Joss of my time 
and Jabour, to be brought to an account, and see it settled 
before I go hence. I beg leave to.deposit these demands 
in your Grace’s hands, not doubting but, when you have 
power and opportunity, your Grace will do me justice. : 
In the late scramble for preferment, I had thoughts once 
more of applying te, the minister, in the throng of the 
iu : M 2 
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elergy attending his levee as minister for church and state, 
that while the rest were striving to gratify their ambition, f 
might meet with some of the fragments of the loaves and 
fishes; for there were many to. be fed ; but then it occurred, 
that I might not be quick enough; being old, the young 
ones would out-run me, or I might be thrown down in the 
scuffle. This shewed that on such an occasion I ought to 
have an advocate more powerful than myself. 

But where should I find a person in power of that affability 
and freedom of access, to receive a petition from the disap~- 
pointed; of that humanity, as well from his disposition as 
from experience, to pity their sufferings; of that activity in 
his high station, to endeavour their relief; of that compass 
of thought as a politician, to look upon it as a bad symptom 
in a state to see a good subject distressed in and by the 
community, which he all his life-time faithfully served, and 
moved thereby from the love and credit of his country to 
seek for their redress? 7 

Upon reflection, I could not find another person of high 
rank with whose character this description so well agrees as 
with that of his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and from this persuasion, I make bold to beg the favour of 
your Grace to be my advocate, and represent my case to 
Mr. Pitt, who is generally well spoken of for his good dis- 
position, and whose sentiments may be the same with your 
own. His father, Lord Chatham, professed an esteem for 
me: Ihave received compliments from Hayes on account of 
some of my works which he approved; and that he regarded 
my politics, | have an evident proof from his adopting my 
plan of invading Normandy, first published in the 58th 
Monitor, Saturday, September 1756, which paper is luckily 
preserved, notwithstanding the violent removal of my writ- 
ings, and is requested to be returned when seen by Mr.. 
Pitt; for this descent upon Normandy was followed by the 
reduction of Cherburg, and the conquest of Belleisle, which. 
if not given up at the peace, would have been of the same 
advantage to England, as the possession of the Isle of 
Wight would be to France. 

These, are same of the services I have rendered my 
country, both in church and state, for which I do not ex- 
pect at this time such a reward as my long residence in the 
University, and-the expences of my four degrees, might in 
equity and ancient custom require, because of late those 
emoluments have gone to people of another stamp, who 
have never seen an University; but as matters now stand, 
and for:present use, that Mr. Pitt would be so goed as to 
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give me asmall pension to enable me to buy my own bread 
as l'used to do, and, that I may not be altogether another 
Aristides, to provide me a coffin when I make my exit. 


Iam, my Lord, &c. 


{To this his Grace said, that it was a melancholy thing 
for a person who had been so long in the profession, and so 
active in it, to have his bread to seek at this time; and that 
he would represent the case to Mr. Pitt. His Grace after- 
terwards did him signal service. | 


1788, May. 


; -— <P ‘ 7 
LXVIL ‘The Rev. S. Peyve to the Rev. Charles Hope, Minister of | 
All Saints, Derby, relative to the subscription for the repara- 
tion, &c. of the Cathedral Church of Lichfield, 


Dear Sir, Whittington, May 10. 


As the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield are at this time 
promoting a subscription throughout the diocese of Lichfield 
and Coventry, with the approbation and good wishes of the 
Honourable and Right Reverend the Bishop, for the pur- 
pose of making certain repairs, alterations, decorations, and 
improvements, in the Cathedral of Liohfield, it may not be 
improper to inquire into the ground and foundation of such 
their application, and to shew, in few words, that it is a re= 
quisition neither unreasonable nor novel. | 

' The fabric of this Cathedral, Sir, is ancient and elegant, 
inferior to very few in this kingdom; but, by length of time, 
and through the inability of the Dean and Chapter, who have 
but a scanty fund for its support, is grown much out of 
order, and in some parts ruinous. One material inconveni- 
ence, to mention no others, nor the want of a general repair, 
attends it, which is, that the congregation, by reason of the 
smallness and incommodiousness of the choir, are obliged 
to remove, whenever there is a sermon, into the nave or 
body of the church; a circumstance very awkward, dise 
agreeable, and troublesome, 

The Dean and Chapter, Sir, have.no fund, as was ob- 
served, adequate even to the common and necessary reparae- 
tion of their Cathedral, and much less competent for under- 
taking a work of such magnitude as that now intended, 
which, according to the estimate of Mr. James Wyatt, the 
Architect, amounts to the sum of £5950 and upwards. 
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Now, Sir, in regard to the step which the Dean and 
Chapter are taking, of soliciting donations from the Clergy 
and Laity of the Diocese, for the purpose of gaining aid 
and assistance towards accomplishing the arduous, and ne- 
cessary, and honourable enterprisé, it may be observed, 
that at the foundation of this Cathedral in the middle of 
the seventh century, the Cathedral was esteemed to be the 
Mother Church of the whole Diocese, and that the Parochial 
Churches were altogether dependant upon it; that the 
Clergy, who then resided with the Bishop, issued from the 
Cathedral to serve and officiate at the several.Churches in 
the Diocese, and that the Diocese for that reason was com- 
monly called Parochia, as if the few Parish Churches exist- 
ing in those times were to be considered as but so many 
Chapels of Ease to the Cathedral. Hence it came to pass, 
that, for many ages after, the country congregations made 
anfual processions to the Cathedral as to their Mother 
Church, that the Parochial Clergy fetched the Chrism from 
thence, and that their parishioners made a yearly payment 
to the Cathedral for the sustentation and maintenance there- 
of; this went under the name of Pentecostals, or Whitsuns 
Farthings, because usually paid at that season of the year ; 
and, in the case of Lichfield in particular, was termed 
Chad-pennies, or Chad-Farthings ; the Cathedral there be-+ 
mg dedicated to St. Chad, and put under his more immes 
diate patronage and protection. 

_ This paymentof the Pentecostals, Sir, or Chad-Farthings, 
the Bishop, John Hacket, probably had in his eye, when, 
after the horrible havock and devastation committed in the 
Gathedral of Lichfield by the Oliverians, he, at the Resto- 
ration, sent about his circular letters to the Clergy and 
Gentlemen of his Diocese, to beg money for the reparation, 
beautifying, and restoring of his Church to its pristine 
_ splendor. "These letters succeeded admirably, and certainly 

are a fair precedent for the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield 
to follow in the present exigence, as 1t may serve to con- 
vince every one, that it is no novel or unreasonable mode 
of raising money which they are pursuing, but that they 
may have the example and sanction of former times, and 
consequently Gentlemen and others may be induced by it 
to contribute thé more liberally. 3 

I am, Sir, 
Your affectionate brother, 


4 bes yt And most obedient servant, 
1788, June: Poyaia?” SAMUEL PEGGE. 
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LXVIIL.: Letters from Mr. Henderson to Dr. Priestley. 


Mr. Ursan, 


AS one of your correspondents has expressed a desire of 
having some information concerning the late Mr. Hender- 
son’s pretension to intercourse with spirits, &c. [ send you 
two of his letters to me, which are. curious in themselves, 
and may throw some light on the subject. They will like- 
wise give a better idea of the man than any thing written by 
another person concerning him can do. Also, as | imagine 
iLis generally supposed that I am the person intended by the 
Doctor, whom the writer of Mr. Henderson’s life represents 
as belieying he had this power, the reader may be able to 
judge from the second letter of the probability of this cir- 
cumstance. daa ' 

When J lived at Calne, and presently after the publication 
of my Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit, | received 
an anonymous letter from Bristel about some intercourse 
with spirits; and hearing that Miss Hannah More had said 
that the letter probably came from Mr. Henderson, I wrote 
to him about it; and as the letter was carried by a friend 
who was going to Oxford, I told Mr, Henderson, that, if he 
could call up any spirit, my friend was willing to be disposed 
of as he should think proper for the purpose. In what man- 
ner. I expressed myself I do not now recollect; but it is 
evident that Mr. Henderson did not consider me as very cre- 
dulous on the subject, ae 
: J. PRIESTLEY. 


s Sir, Hanham, Aug. 29, 1774. 

. I HOPE your goodness wiil pardon this presumption from 
a stranger unworthy your notice ; and hkewise my not frank- 
ing this letter, as I-havye no franks, and can get none. If 
you can condescend thus much, I have one request more, 
that you would answer me. | | 

[ was brought up with some prejudices of education, 
which I hope | have now got over. This I owe in no small 
measure to the candour of my father, who, though he incul- 
cated his own principles on me, left me to my own judgment. 
At first I received these principles without hesitation, and 
soon became acquainted with the best arguments for them. 
I had no opportunity for a long time to converse with judi-~ 
cious inen of contrary sentiments, so that | easily vanquished 
those who contradicted me. But yet my mind suggested 
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many difficulties which I could not solve. Hence I began 
to doubt. Imparting my doubts to some friends, I was told 
there were mysteries in religion; that I should take God’s 
word for them, and pry no further. This satisfied me for 
awhile, but not long: for I considered, let a mystery be 
what it may, God would not deliver absurdities. Again, it 
does not follow that all our Bible is divine because some is. 
And if any part of our Bible contains absurdities, &c. that 
part is not divine. I could not get books on any subject. I 
wanted instruction on Predestination, Remission of Sins, 
Assistance of the Spirit, Eternity of Hell Torments, and va- 
rious other points. My friends could not satisfy me. At 
length I surmounted these difficulties, wading through many 
doubts, and little less than infidelity. I now believe that 
the prophecies in our Bible were given by God; that the 
Gospels are true; that whatever we believe should accord 
with the speeches of Christ therein recorded. I believe the 
doctrine of Original Sin to be absurd. I believe the spirit of 
God only assists our apprehension. I believe the fore-know- 
ledge of God, held by the Arminians, to be equal to the_ 
decree of God held by the Calvinists; that they are both 
wrong; and the truth is, the pains of hell are Gee Re 
These [ believe; and have reasons, which I think substan- 
tial, for them. Many things I yet doubt of; among these, 
are the Trinity and the Mediation of Christ. | | 

I am in such a state of mind as to be shocked at no as- 
sertion, and to submit to any argument which I cannot an- 
swer. 

I beg that you would be pleased to assist me in the Me- 
diation of Christ; for I own IJ do not like the doctrine of his 
being a sacrifice; yet he is so represented by Paul and John. 
And, though } am not certain of the infallibility of the 
Epistles, yet I do not choose to contradict them, lest they 
may be true. | 
JOHN HENDERSON. 


P.S. Please to direct for me at Mr. Wait’s, grocer, in 
Castle Street, Bristol.” | 


LETTER II. 


«’Y HOPE vou will not take it ill, when your friend in- 
forms you that | have not seen him. I was from my rooms 
(for a few hours) when he came to seek me. I staid at home 
all the following day, but found no moreof him. Had I knows 
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where he lodged in Oxford, I should have visited him. Ex- 
cuse me then that | must take the other communication you 
proposed, and send this by post. 

Qf the anonymous letter from Bristol, which you men- 
tion, | know nothing. lt was, probably, written by some one, 
I hope well-meaning, who wished to check your philosophic 
Disquisitions of Matter and Spirit. That such information 
should excite the curiosity, especially of one so incredulous, 
Icannot wonder. But such curiosity I neither blame nor 
neglect. ed 
_ That I may satisfy you, I will tell you, 1. who lam: 
2. whether I believe those things: 3. whether | be willing to 
demonstrate their truth sensibly ; 4. what good ground that 
information had. 

_ I. As to myself, I shall only write what I think pertinent 
to this purpose. I had a small school-education. I loved 
reading, and thought from my earliest years. Peculiarly 1 
was attached to religious, and, though at first I knew not 
the term, metaphysic studies. These (both in the authors 
and systems, or courses of learning), having no teacher, 
meeting with none but such as slighted, blamed, pitied my 
turn of thinking, or only wondered at it—these I pursued 
not regularly, but.as they occurred toa boy discountenanced, 
pninformed, with scattered intervals of scanty leisure, and 
a very few unselect out-of-the-way books. As one thought 
mtroduces another, so does a book. Both increased to me 
in time. So did some kind and degree of seeming know- 
ledge. Opinions multiplied and varied; but doubts ex- 
ceeded. Sceptical as those made me, they did me good; 


1. in making me never positive ; 2. nor unwilling to change ; 
3. nor a despiser of those who thought otherwise than I. 
I mention my being very doubtful, the rather because vou 
will agree with me, that, when one thinks no certainty is to 
be found, one will be less nice in assenting to insufiicient 
evidence. Perhaps I am an instance. I have nothing to 
add of myself, but to thank you for your kind attention to 
letters of mine (some years ago), for your hints, and the 
books you lent and gave tome. Do not you recollect it? 

_ II. Do 1 believe those things? 13.1 have no reason to 
think them absurd or impossible. 2. They are commonly 
asserted in all ages; 3. and generally believed. 4. I find my- 
self more at ease in believing them : my notions are suitable. 
Thence, it may be on bad proof, I assent that there are such 
things. You will the hess wonder at such a belief, when I 
add, that I not only assent to spirits, apparitions, magic, 
and witeheraft, but that I allow Behmen’s philosophy, and 
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Swedenborg’s visions. “Yea, I deny hardly any thing of 
that sort. So you will perceive that | easily believe, and 
require not too much demonstration. . 
iff. Whether | be willing to demonstrate their truth 
sensibly? 1, [do not know that | can give any such exhibi- 
tion. 2. The faith itself is not interesting, nor have I the 
Jeast wish to convince any. 3. My conscience is not clear 
that such acts‘are innocent. 4. They would not be, at least 
may not, demonstrations. A sensible man, when [had asked, 
‘Would you be conyinced if 1 shewed you a spirit? an- 
swered; § No; I should grant any thing at the time, but 
afterwards | should think you had frightened me out of my 
senses, and then you could make me believe any nonsense.’ 

IV, What good ground had that information ? I will tel} 
you all T know. I have asked Miss Moore. She says, had 
you asked her, she would have told you that she knew no- 
thing of the matter. Many people have known that I studied 
astrology, geomancy, and magic, and was of an abstract 
mind, ‘They surmised. Common things looked extraordi- 
nary. Little things were greater. I was reported a con- 
juror. I was teased to tell fortunes, raise spirits, and some- 
times to cast out a devil. Some pretended to a graver cu- 
riosity, and asked me for a positive answer to, f Have you 
not seen and raised a spirit?” [ always replied, ‘1 will tell 
you any thing about them out of books, but as to my own 
experience I will not say.’ ‘Can you deny it? I said ‘[ 
will not deny it. Thence they affirmed it abroad. To sum 
upalt: 1.1. believe. 2. [think Ihave reason, S.No one 
was ever witness to. amy appearance with me. 4. I never 
told any one that ever I raised a spirit. 5. [ will not deny 
it, | have said sometimes, that [thought | had seen a spirit. 

As I take it, your main wish is to know, 1. If I believe 
such an exhibition possible? Ido. 9. If Ihave doneit? I 
never did say, nor mean to say, that I have; (but for some 
reason) 1 will not deny it. 3. If I can-do it? I do not know 
that Tecan. 4. If I be willing to try? I had rather be ex- 
cused. : | ! 

I have now answered your letter as satisfactorily as T 
can. You see you need not be in any apprehensions for 
your philosophy on account of any experimental knowledge 
ef mine. It I can say any thing more that is worth the 
while on this subject, or a better, I shall be glad of an 
epistle from you. | , 

Farewell. I esteem you; und opinions [| regard little. 
Iam obliged by your friendly expressions in the letter. f 
wish ‘you all good and-suecess in-doing-it. I should have 
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from Dr. Johnson, | 17t 


answered sooner, but for bad eyes, and the company of 
_ gbrangers. ef t esae’ 


Joun HENDERSAN, 
Pembroke College, Oxford; or, at 
‘ Hanham, near Bristol, when in that copntry.” | 
1789, April. | 


_ -LXIX, From Dr. Johnson. 
Mr. Urzan, 


THE original letter, of which I here send you a copy, is 
‘jn the possession of Richard Beatniffe, Esq. the recorder of 
Hull, and relates to a person who is much distinguished in 
most of the late publications concerning Dr. Johnson. 

| Yours, &c. 


W.R. 


ya ee Bolt-court, Fleet-street, Feb. 14, 1782 


_ ROBERT LEVET, with whom I had been connected by 
a friendship of many years, died lately at my house. His 
death was sudden, and no will has yet been found ; I there- 
fore gave notice of his decease in the papers, that an heir, 
if he has any, may appear. He has left very little; but of 
that little his brother is doubtless heir, and your friend may 
be perhaps his brother. I have had another application from 
one who calls himself his brother; and I suppose it is fit 
that the claimant should give some proof of his relation. 
I would gladly know, from the gentleman that thinks him- 
self R. Levet’s brother, ; 

In what year, and in what parish, R. Levet was born? 
_ Where or how was he educated ? - 
~ What was his early course of life? 

What were the marks of his person; his stature; the 
colour of his eyes? 
~ Was he marked by the small-pox? 

Had he any impediment in his speech ? 
' What relations had he, and how many are now living ? 
His answer to these questions will shew whether he knew 

hhim ; and he may then procéed to shew that he is his brother. 

_- He may be sure, that nothing shall be hastily wasted or 
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removed. I have not looked into his boxes, but transferred 
that business to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, of cha-, 
racter above suspicion, | | 

1789, May. SAM. JOHNSON. | 


anne SS SERENE ee nae 


LXX. Bishop Newton to a Gentleman at Lichfield. , 


Mr. Urgan, 


"THE inclosed is the original of a letter from the late very 
learned Bp. Newton, addressed to a worthy divine at Lich- 
field, since also deceased ; and will doubtless be acceptable 
to your readers, | As 


Yours; &¢, - me 
EucEnta, 


_ Grosvenor-street, March 29, 1759. 


MUCH am I obliged to my good friend for his accurate 
perusal and candid approbation of my Discourses on the Pro- 
phecies. Of all books the Revelation will admit of the greatest 
variety of interpretation. If I have succeedled in all the mate- 
ria) parts, it is commendation sufficient. It is difficult, as I 
say, to trace out every minute resemblance. The full and per- 
fect comprehension of this book will make part of the happi- 
ness of the glorious millennium. [ can only exhibit what ap- 
pears to me most probable ; and my interpretation of the 
14th chapter still appears to me more probable than yours, 
The clue that has’ principally conducted me through both 
parts of the Revelation, has been following the series of his- 
tory and the successive order of events. After the descrip- 
tion of the two beasts, secular and ecclesiastical, whose | 
power was established, according to my opinion, in the 8th 
century, but, according to most other commentators, much 
sooner, there would be a very long chasm, without the pre- 
diction of any memorable events, if the 14th chapter, as 
you say, relates to the time immediately preceding the first 
resurrection, or the millennium. What a long interval 
would that be without any prophecy; and how thick the 
events would follow afterwards! For all the particulars, not 
only of the 14th, bat also of the.16th, 18th, and 19th chap- 
ters, must be fulfilled before the commencement of the 
millennium. [can hardly frame, even in imagination, any 
events that can answer more exactly to the proclamations of 
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the three angels than the three principal efforts towards a Re- 
formation. Charlemagne, Valdes, Luther, and their followers; > 
certainly deserve as exalted characters as are here given 
them; and it would be very strange, that there should be so 
many prophecies relating to the downfal of Popery, and yet 
none concerning the Reformation. ‘The church of this pe- 
riod is not represented in that state of triumph and jubilation 
as you seem to imagine; there are hints of their suffering 
persecution in this very chapter: but ifit was, as you imagine, 
yet why may not the true church be represented like the 
apostles and first Christians, “‘ as sorrowful, yet always re- 
 joicing,” as ‘ glorifying in tribulation,” as being ‘‘exceeding 
joyful in tribulation,” &c.? Ifthe dead are “ blessed from 
henceforth,” because they shall remain a shorter time in the 
separate state, and be sooner raised again, why is not that 
reason assigned, but quite different ones, “ that they may 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow them ?” 
These are reasons for *‘ the blessedness of the dead, who 
die in the Lord,” which hold equally at ail times, and 
cannot be restrained and limited to any particular time; and 
therefore, I conceive, the words “ from henceforth’ refer 
not so much to ** the blessedness of the dead,” which is al- 
ways the same, as to the writing and promulyating of this 
doctrine. I have expressed a doubt whether those pro- 
phecies of Ezekiel (chap. xxxviii. and xxxix.) and that of St. 
John (chap. xx.) may\not relate to the same event; but I 
rather incline to think, that they relate to different events, ~ 
for the reasons I have given. I believe those prophecies of 
Ezekiel to synchronize with the latter part of the 11th chap- 
ter of Daniel, and to relate to the fall of the Othman empire, 
which includes Gomer and many Europeans, as weil as 
Other nations. If Gog and Magog in the Kevelation are the 
same, and are not mystic names, as 1 say, then, we must 
suppose the Othman empire to subsist throughout the mil- 
-lennium, which I can never believe, nor reconcile with 
other prophecies. We shali have opportunities, I hope, of 
talking over these and other topics more at large, when I 
come to Lichfield this summer; and then I will moderate, 
if you please, between you and Charles Howard. If he was 
no better an advocate than he seems a divine, I should be 
sorry for his clients, provided you do, as [ suppose you do, 
represent his arguments fairly. You who live in the country 
have fine time to prosecute your studies, and to exercise 
and amuse yourselves with literary disputations; but we, 
who live in town, at least I can speak for myself, have so 
many interruptions and ayocations, that it is not easy to find 


/ 


i74 Dr, Franklinto John Alleyne, Esq. 
opportiinities to express how truly lam, dear Sir, your af- 
fectionate and obliged humble servant, 

1789, May. Tuomas Newton, 


ow 


LXXI. Dr. Benjamin Franklin to John Alleyne, Esq. 


Drar JACK, Craven-street, Aug. 9, 1768. 


'Y OU desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the subs 
ject of an early marriage, by way of answer to the num- 
berless objections which have been made by short-sighted 
people to your own. You may remember, when you con- 
sulted me upon the occasion, that I thought youth on both 
sides to be no objection. Indeed, from the marriages which 
have fallen under my observation, [ am rather inclined to 
think that early ones stand the best chance of happiness. 
The tempers and habits of young people are net yet become 
so stiff and uncomplying as when more advanced in life: 
they form more easily to.each other, and hence many occa- 
sions of disgust are removed. And if youth has less of that 
prudence which is necessary to manage a family, yet the 
parents and elder frends of young married persons are 
generally at hand, to afford their advice, which amply sup- 
plies that defect; and by early marriage youth is sooner 
formed to regular and useful life, and possibly some of 
those accidents or connections that might have injured the 
constitution or reputation, or both, are thereby. happily 
prevented. Particular circumstances of particular persons 
may possibly sometimes make it prudent to delay entering 
into that state; but, in general, when nature has Se so 
our bodies fit for it, the presumption Is in nature’s favour, 
that she has not judged amiss in making us desire it. Late 
marriages are often attended too with this further inconve- 
nience, that there is not the same. chance the parents shall 
live to see their offspring educated, Late children, says 
the Spanish proverb, are early orphans ; a melancholy re- 
flection to those whose case it may be! With usin America, 
marriages are generally. in the morning of life, our children 
are therefore educated and settled in the world by noon; 
and thus our business being done, we have an afternoon and 
evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves, such as your friend 
at present enjoys. By these early marriages we are blest 
with more children: and from the mode among us, founded 
in nature, of every mother suckling and nursing her own 
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child, more of them are raised. Thence the swift progregs. 
of population among us, unparalleled in Europe! In fine, | 
lam glad you are married, and congratulate you most cor- 
dially upon it. You are now in the way of becoming a use- 
ful citizen, and you have escaped the unnatural state of 
celibacy for life, the fate of many here who never intended 
it, but who, having too long postponed the change of their 
condition, find at length that it is too late to think of it, and 
so live all their lives in a situation that greatly lessens a 
man’s value. An odd volume of a set of books, you know, 
is not worth its proportion of the set: and what think you of 
the odd half of a pair of scissars?—it cannot well cut any 
thing—it may possibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes acceptable to 
your bride. Tam old and heavy, or I should, ere this, have 
presented them in person. I shall make but small use of the 
old man’s privilege, that of giving advice to younger friends, 
Treat your wife always with respect ; it will procure respect 
~. to you, not from her only, but from all that observe it. 
Never use a slighting expression to her, even in jest; far 
slights in jest, after frequent bandyings, are apt to end in 
angry earnest. Be studious in your profession, and you will 
be learned. Be industrious and frugal, and you will be rich. 
Be sober and temperate, and you will be healthy. Be in 
general virtuous, and you will be happy, at least you will, by 
such conduct, stand the best chance for such consequences. 
} pray God to bless you both! being ever your truly affec- 
tionate friend, ; bs 

1789, May. pk. 


’ mee a ¢ rare Be 
Se res Romer : 


LXXI. Bishop Sherlock to Dr. R. Grey. 


Dr. GREY, . Temple, June 27, 1749. 


{ CAME‘this morning out of the country, and am here only 
for two or three days, in my way to Tunbridge. 
-Thave published a new edition of the book of Prophecy, 
and have added the new Dissertation I mentioned ’to you. at 
will order my bookseller to send you a complete copy. As 
to the particular texts from Genesis and the Psalms, I had 
rather have seen them under your name than my own; but 
you will judge how necessary a part they are of the new Dis- 
sertation, which I had promised, and was expected. Ihave 
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‘borrowed from you a referente to Boerhaave, which you 
will find at the bottom of one of the pages. 
Before August is quite spent, I hope to be at Fulham, 
and nobody will be more welcome there than yourself. I 
find there is a very old, bad house; I must repair a great 
deal of it, and, | am afraid, rebuild some part. It is late 
for me to be so employed, but somebody will be the better 
for it. I write with difficulty; I wish you can read. . 
I am, Sir, your very affectionate brother and humble 
servant, | 
1790, July. THO. Lonpon. ° 


LXXIIL From General Wolfe. 


t 


Mr. UrBan, E 


THE following is an authentic copy of a letter written by 
Gen. Wolfe, which was communicated to me some time 
since by a friend of mine, who took it from the original. As 
it contains much useful instruction for those (especially the 
junior part) in the military line, who form a very consider- 
able and honourable part of the community, I hope it may 
be found of use to this class of readers, and a matter of curi- 


osity to those whom it may not so intimately concern. 
. egy yay 


‘© DEAR SiR, Devizes, Sunday, 18th July, 1756. 


YOU cannot find me a more agreeable employment than 
‘to serve or oblige you; and. 1 wish with all my heart, tha 
my inclinations and abilities were of equal force. I do not 
recollect what it was | recommended to Mr. Cornwallis’s ne- 
phew: it might be the Count de Turpin’s book, which is 
certainly worth looking into, as it contains a good deal of 
plain practice. | 

Your brother, no doubt, is master of the Latin and French 
languages, and has some knowledge of the mathematics; 
without this last he can never become acquainted with the 
attack and defence of places; and [ would advise him by all 
means to give up a year or two of his time, now while he is 
young (if he has not already done it), to the study of the ma- 
thematics, because it will greatly facilitate his progress in 
military matters. ss to the books that are fittest for his pur- 
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pose, he may begin with the King of Prussia’s Regulations 
for his horse and foot, where the economy and good order 
ofan army in the lower branches is extremely well establish- 
ed. Then there are the “* Memoirs of the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz, Feuquiere, and Montecuculi;” Tollard’s ‘“Commen- 
taries upon Polybius ;” the “ Projet de Tactique ;” “ L’Attaque 
et la Defence des Places, par le Marechal de Vauban;” “ Les 
Memoires de Goulon;” “ L’Ingenieur de Campagne.” Le 
Sieur Renie, for all that concerns artillery. Of the ancients, 
Vegetius, Cesar, Thucydides, Xenophon’s ‘Life of Cyrus,” 
and the “ Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks.” - I do not 
mention Polybius, because the Commentaries and the His 
tory naturally go together. Of latter days, Davila, Guic- 
ciardini, Strada, the “ Memoirs of the Duke de Sully.” 
There is abundance of military knowledge to be picked out 
of the Lives of Gustavus Adolphus, and Charles the XIith, 
King of Sweden, and of Zisca, the’ Bohemian; and if a tole- 
‘rable account could be got of the exploits of Scanderbeg, 
it would be inestimable, for he exceeds all the officers, an- 
cient and modern, in the conduct of a small defensive army. 
IT met with him in the Turkish History, but no where else. 
The Life of Suetonius too contains many fine things in this 
way. There is a book lately published that I have heard 
commended, “ Art de la Guerre Pratique;” I suppose it is 
collected from all the best authors that treat of war; and 
there is a little volume, intituled, “‘ Traité de la Petite 
Guerre,” that your brother should take in his pocket: when 
he goes upon out-duties and detachments. The Marechal 
de Puysegur’s book is in esteem. I believe Mr. Townsend 
will think this catalocue long enough; and, if he has pa- 
tience to read, and desire to apply (as [I am persuaded he 
has), the knowledge contained in them, there is wherewithal 
to make him a considerable person in his profession, and of 
course very useful and serviceable to his country. In ge- 
neral, the lives of all the great commanders, of all good his- 
tories of warlike nations, will be very instructive, and lead 
him naturally to imitate what he must necessarily approve of. 

In these days of scarcity, and in these unlucky times, it 
is much to be wished that all our young soldiers of birth and 
education would follow your brother’s: steps; and, as they 
will have their turn to command, that they would try to 
make themselves fit for that important trust; without it, we 
must sink under the supreme abilities and indefatigable in- 
dustry of our restless neighbours. 

You have drawn a longer letter upon yourself than 
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perhaps you expected; but I could hardly make it shorter 
without doing wrong to a good author. 

_ In what a strange manner have we conducted our affairs 
in the Mediterranean! quelle belle occasion manquée ! 


Iam, with perfect esteem, dear Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
1791, March. JaM. WOLFE.” 


a sea 


LXXIV. Dr. Kennicott to Mr. Daddo. 


Rev. AND Hon. Sir, Wadh. Coll, Mar. 30, 1744. 


GRATITUDE to benefactors is the great Law of Nature, 
and lest I should violate what was ever sacred, I presume 
to lay the following before you. 

There are, Sir, in the world, gentlemen who confine their 
regards to self or the circle of their own acquaintance ; and 
there are (happy experience convinces me) who command 
their influence to enlarge and exert itself on persons remotely 
situate both by fortune and habitation. To you, Sir, belongs 
the honour’ of this encomium, to me the pleasure of the 
obligation; and as I am now first at leisure in the place 
whither your goodness has transplanted me, I lay this ac- 
knowledgement before you, as one of the movers in this sys- 
tem of exalted generosity ; for, when I consider myself as 
surrounded with benefactors, there seems a bright resem- 
blance of the new-exploded system of Ptolemy, in which, 
Sir, (you know) the heavenly bodies revolved around the 
central earth, which was thus rendered completely blest by 
the contribution of their chearing and benign influences. 

And now, Sir, the sentiments of duty rise so warm within 
me, that every expression of thanks seems faint, and | am 
Jost in endeavours after a suitable acknowledgement of my 
obligaiions. 

But I know, Sir, whom I am now addressing; I know those 
who most deserve can least bear praise, and that your good- 
ness is so great, as even to reject the very thanks of the 
grateful; like the sun in its splendour, which forbids the 
eye that offers to admire it, 

"That Heaven may reward yourself and Mrs. Daddo with 
its best favours, and console you under your parental sor- 
rows, is my daily and fervent prayer; and I shall esteem it 
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one of the great honours of my life to be favoured at your 
leisure with any commands or advices you shall condescend 
to bestow on, Rev. Sir, your dutiful and obliged servant, 


BENJAMIN KENNICOTT. 
To the Rey. Mr, Daddo,* in Tiverton, Devon. 
1791, March. 


LXXY. From Bp. Horne, a Letter of Consolation. 
Mr. Ursan, North of Ireland, March @1. 


ft WAS much gratified by reading in your Obituary, your 
very just character of that most respectable and learned 
man, the late Bp. of Norwich. I had the happiness of being 
acquainted with his lordship, and while I live I shall con- 
sider the friendship he honoured me with as a blessing. 
Never did I know a more exalted character! How should I 
mourn his death, were I not sure, that to him death hath 
opened the gates of everlasting felicity. | 
[ shall make no apology for sending youa copy of a letter 

from his lordship to a particular friend of mine (who has 
obligingly given me leave to transmit it) upon the death of 
her father. His friendship for the worthy character, whose 
death he so pathetically laments, displays at once the ten- 
derness of his feelings, and the goodness of his heart. I 
must add, from my own knowledge of this excellent man, 
that his lordship’s portrait of him, though painted by the 
hand of friendship, was a just resemblance. 

: | ANNA, 


The Dean of Canterburyt to Miss 


‘My Dear Mapam, Canterbury, Nov. 11. 
LITTLE did I think a letter from —-— would afflict my 
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* Mr. William Daddo was, for many years, master of Tiverton school, 
where Kennicott received the rudiments ef his classical education. Mr, 
Daddo having acquired a considerahle fortune from the emoluments of his 
school, quitted Tiverton, and retired to Bow-hill House, in the neighbourhood 
of Exeter, and there died many years ago, leaving a daughter and only 
child, who afterwards was married to the Rey. Mr. Terry. 

+ His Lordship was at. that.tine Dean of Qanterbury. 
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soul, but yours received this morning has indeed done it. 
Seeing your hand, and a black seal, my mind forboded 
what had happened: [ made an attempt to read it to my 
wife and daughters, but—it would not do—I-got no further 
than the first sentence, burst into a flood of tears, and was 
obliged to retreat into the solitude of my study, unfit for 
any thing, but te think on what had happened; then to fall 
upon my kuees, and pray that God would evermore pour 
down his choicest blessings on the children of my departed 
friend, and as their ‘ father and. their mother had forsaken 
them,’ that he would ‘take them up,’ and support them in 
time and eternity. Evenso! Amen. 

You ask comfort of me, but your truly excellent letter 
has suggested comfort to me, from all the proper topics; 
and I can only reflect it back to you again. All things con- 
sidered, the circumstances which first marked the disorder 
may be termed a gracious dispensation. It at once rendered 
the event, one may say, desirable, which otherwise carried 
so much terror and sorrow in the face of it.. Nothing else 
in the world could so soon, and so effectually, have blunted 
the edge of the approaching calamity, and reconciled to it 
minds full of the tenderest love and affection, To com- 
plete the consolation, that only remained, which we all know 
to be the fact; Mr. stood always so prepared, so firm 
in his faith, so constant in his christian practice of every 
duty, that he could not be taken by surprise, or off his 
guard, The stroke must be to himself a blessing, whenever, 
or however, itcame. His death was his birth-day: and, 
like the primitive Christians, we should keep it as such, as 
a day of joy and triumph. Sury his body, but embalm his 
example, and let it diffuse his fragrance among you from 
generation to generation. Call him blessed, and endeavour 
to be like him; like him in piety, in charity, in friendship, 
in courteousness, in temper, in conduct, in word, and in 
deed. His virtues compose a little volume which your bro- 
ther should carry ig his bosom; and he will need no other, 
if that be well studied, to make him the gentleman and the 
Christian. You, my dear Madam, will, I am sure, go on 
with diligence to finish the fair transcript you have begun, 
that the world around you may see and admire. 

Do not apologise for writing; but let me hear what you 
do, and what plan of life your brother thinks of pursuing. 
With kindest compliments from the sympathising folks 
here, believe me, ever, my dear Madam, your faithful 
friend and servant, 

1792, Apral, G. Horne.” 
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LXXVI. From Dean Stanhope, containing advice to a Young 
Clergyman. “ 


Dear Cousin, 


AT your father’s request, to whom I can deny nothing, and 
{as he tells me) at your desire also, I trouble you with this 
letter of advice relating to your studies in divinity. A good 
deal of pains might perhaps be saved to both of us, by my 
receiving first an account of the entrance and progress you 
have already made since your thoughts were turned to this 
profession. You will, therefore, pardon me, if I suggest 
several things which your own proficiency, or the advice of 
other friends, had made unnecessary. 

The first care of a divine should be to make himself well 
skilled in the Bible; which is not to be done without the 
help of good commentators. But in regard to what Solomon 
says of books in general, is as true of this as of any other 
sort, that of many of them there is no end, and that much 
study of them is a weariness to the flesh; I will point you 
out a few, in which you will find the substance of a great 
many. 

These are, Bishop Patrick’s Commentaries, which will 
Jead you a great way, even from Genesis to Isaiah; Day 
upon that Prophet; Pocock, on those of the minor Pro- 
phets, which he has undertaken: Hammond and Whitby 
on the New Testament: and the incomparable St. Chry- 
sostom, both for his explications and moral improvements 
of Scripture. With these, and the help of Pool’s Synopsis, 
or the great critics, for those parts of Scripture not before 
named, it might be well to go through a whole course of 
the Bible with great attention and care, wherein it may be 
fit to take along with you Archbishop Usher’s Annals, Pri- 
deaux’s Connection of the Old and New Testament, the 
Works of Lightfoot, and Mr. Mede. But in regard the 
Bible is to be a constant study, and il would be too trouble- 
some, upon every reading of it, to turn to so many exposi- 
tors, I advise by all means, that you would get the Old and 
New Testaments in quarto, doubly interleaved with blank 
paper, a page for each column, and divided into nine or ten 
volumes. Thus, as you go along, you may enter such re-~ 
marks as yon think useful, and such references te authors 
as may occasionally be consulted: which, when done, will 
save you the trouble of reading more than your own notes 
as often as you shall go over the Bible afterwards. ‘This I 
have found of great use to myself, and herein can speak of 
my own experience. , 

N3 
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As to other hooks which may fit you for the discharge of 
your duty, Mr. Hooker, Bp. Sanderson, Bp. Pearson, Bp. 
Stillingfleet, Dr. Jackson, and Archbishop Tillotson, cannot 
be read too often. Happy is the man that can form his style 
upon the last of these; and, in plain practical preaching, 
upon the rational, instructive, and familiar way of the Whole 
Duty of Man, and Bishop Blackall. I had rather you should 
be told by any other person, that the time may not be quite 
Jost which is employed in casting an eye now and then upon 
my Boyle’s Lectures, my volume of Sermons, printed in 
1700, and Comments upon the Epistlesand Gospels, for the 
course of the whole year. I am sure, at least, that will be 
well spent which you bestow on Scot’s Christian Life, and 
Lucas’s Inquiry after Happiness, and Sherlock’s Treatises 
of Death, Judgment, and Providence. 

There is a French Testament, in 4 volumes 8vo. the very 
book of Quesnell, which hath made such a bustle of late, 
by giving rise to the famous Bull Unigenitus, which if you 
are not master of the French, may be had translated into 
English. This abounds with many excellent reflections, 
both moral and devotional; and though some there might 
better have been saved (which a person of your parts and 
_ attainments will find no difficulty to distinguish from the 

rest); yet upon the whole, the book may do great service to 
a discerning reader, both for framing in himself a religious 
temper of mind, and for instructing others in their duty. 

Your country I know, swarms with Papists and Dissenters. 

For maintaining your ground against the former, | know 
- not a shorter or more effectual way than to make yourself 
master of the tracts written against them in the reign of 
King James II. and for the latter, besides Hooker and 
Sanderson, the London Cases against the Dissenters, and 
Bishop Stillingfleet’s Unreasonableness of Separation, as 
to the Discipline part; and as to the Doctrinal, besides Dr. 
Jackson, Bishop Bull of Justification, Clagett upon the Oper- 
ations of the Spirit, and the Collection of Tracts concerning 
Predestination and Providence, printed at Cambridge, 1719, 
are excellently good. I mention only these several authors 
above, as fit to be studied, without enlarging upon Eccle- 
siastical History, Fathers, or Casuistical Divinity, which 
wil] naturally hereafter fall into your way, because at pre- 
sent I design to recommend what may soon lay.a sure foun- 
dation for a true Church of England divine. And suppos- 
ing you think, as 1 do, that it 1s high time to have done, J 
will only add one word more about preaching, which is, that 
you would not disdain to do it in as low and familiar, 
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provided always it be in a clear and proper, language as you 
can possibly contrive. ‘The more you converse with the 
common people, the more you will find the necessity of 
this advice, and depend upon it, the more intelligible to the 
meanest, the more acceptable you will be to the best and 
most judicious of your hearers. 

Itake for granted you will expound the Catechism fre- 
quently; and if you suffer yourself, after having digested 
the heads of what you would say, to enlarge extempore, 
‘this perhaps may be better both for you and those you in- 
struct, than a set and elaborate discourse. 

The same way of talking off-hand will be likewise neces 
sary in your visits to the sick, for which you may reap some 
benefit from a little book written in Latin by Dr, Stearne of 
freland. Many things more might a a occur, had I 
opportunity of conversing with you. 2 

In the mean time I only add, that you will do well so to 
demean yourself in all the offices of your function, that 
your people may think you are in very good earnest, and so 
to order your whole conversation, that they may be sure 
you are so. To which purpose, as you will have my hearty 
prayers, so 1 beg yours for your most affectionate cousin, 


1792, May. GEo. STANHOPE, 
ne RS 


LXXVII. Bp. Horne to a Young Clergyman, 


DEAR ——, 


I AM much pleased to hear you have been for some time 
stationary at Oxford; a place where a man msy best pre- 
pare himself to go forth as a burning and shining light into 
a world where charity is waxed cold, and where truth is 
well-nigh obscured. Whenever it pleases God to appoint 
you to the government of a parish, you will find work 
enough to employ you; and therefore, before that time 
comes, you should be careful to provide yourself with all 
necessary knowledge, lest, by-and-by, when you should 
be building, you should have your materials to look for, and 
bring together; besides, that the habit of studying and 
thinking, if it be not got in the first part of life, rarely 
comes afterwards. A man is miserably drawn into the eddy of 
worldly dissipation, and knows not how to get out of it again, 
till, in the end, for want of spiritual exercises, the faculties 
of the soul are benumbed, and he sinks into indolence, 
N 4 ae 
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till the night cometh, when noman can work. Nappy, there- 
fore, is the man who betimes acquires a relish for holy soli- 
tude, and accustoms himself to bear the yoke of Christ’s 
discipline in his youth; who can sit alone, and keep silence, 
and seek wisdom diligently where she may be found, in the 
Scriptures of faith, and in the writings of the Saints. From 
these flowers of Paradise he extracts the honey of know- 
ledge and divine love, and therewith fills every cell of his 
understanding and affections. The winter of affliction, 
disease, and old age, will not surprise such an one in an un- 
prepared state. He will not be confounded in the perilous 
time; and in the days of dearth he will have enough to 
strengthen, comfort, and support him and his brethren. 
Precious beyond rubies are the hours of youth and health! 
Let none of them pass unprofitably away, for surely they 
make to themselves wings, and are as a bird cutting swiftly 
the air, and the trace of ber can no more be found. If well- 
spent, they fly to Heaven with news that rejoices angels, and 
meet us again as witnesses for us at the tribunal of our 
Lord. When the graces of the time run into the glories of 
eternity, how trifling will the labour then seem that has pro 
cured us (through grace) everlasting rest, for which the 
Apostles toiled night and day, and the Martyrs loved not 
their lives unto death ! 

These, my dear ——, are my sentiments; would to God 
my practice were more conformable to them than it is, that: 
I might be less unworthy to advise and exhort others! But 
I trust the persuasion I have of the truth of what is said 
above (which every day’s €xperience.more and more con- 
firms) will influence my conduct in this particular, and make 
me more watchful in time to come. Jn the mean season, I 
cannot forbear pressing the same upon you, as I should do 
with my dying breath; since upon the due proportioning 
and employing our time all our progress in grace and know~ 
ledge depends. 

If there be any thing with regard to the choice or matter 
of your studies in which I can assist you, let me know, as 
you can have no doubt of, my being, in all things, most 
affectionately yours, 


1792, July. G. Horne. 
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‘LXXVIIL From Bp. Horne. 


Mr. URBAN, Nayland, Aug. 21, 1793. 
A GENTLEMAN with whom the late Dr. Horne, Bishop 


of Norwich, kept up a literary correspondence for many 
years, has presérved a very large and valuable collection of 
his letters. The following, which was written near thirty 
years ago, was the first we laid our hands upon by accident; — 
but, being so remarkable in itself, and so suitable to the 
present times (for it is actually prophetical of the present 
state of France), we send it as a specimen of the style and 
manner of his private correspondence, and of the great 
subjects which were always uppermost in his mind. By_ 
giving it a place in your valuable Miscellany, you will 
probably gratify many of your friends, and oblige your 
constant reader, 


W. J. 
** My Dear FRIEND, Coll. Mag. June 6, 1764. 
HAVE you heard yet from the Abbé Nolet? A friend 


saw, the other day, a letter from Sir James Macdonald, now 
at Paris with Lord Hertford, in which Sir James informed 
his correspondent, that the French philosophers liked Mr. 
Hume (secretary to the British ambassador) in the main very 
well; but disproved of certain religious prejudices not yet 
shaken off, which hindered him from aspiring ‘to perfee- 
tion. But this at first seems an irony, and a pretty strong 
one. But Sir James explains himself by adding, that the 
great men in France were, most of them, deep in Materi- 
alism, and had discarded the belief of God, which our 
worthy Scottish philosopher refused to do: “ so that poor 
Hume,” says Sir James, ‘* who on your side of the water 
was thought to have too little religion, is here thought to 
have too much.” Is not this a very amazing anecdote? 
Yet upoh inquiry, I am apt to fear there is too much 
truth in the representation. D’Alembert, they tell me, is 
such a character. The Czarinasent for him to educate her 
children; but he would not go: he isa great favourite with 
the Prussian hero. Maupertuis was of the same sort. In 
short, so far as I can find, infidelity and republicanism have 
crossed the straits of Dover, and are more likely to subdue 
France than any other of her enemies. A young gentleman 
wrote to his father from Paris, that a notion prevailed, of 
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the government ere Jong intending to seize the religious 
houses, and send the monks after the Jesuits. And now 
we talk of Jesuits, an Englishman of that order, Thomas 
Phillips, has just published a quarto volume, being the 
first part of the Life of Cardinal Pole, printed here by 
Jackson. He is a writer of great learning and elegant 
taste. The character of his hero is a very amiable one; and 
he has introduced us to most of the celebrated Italian wits 
of that age, with whom Pole was intimate, as Sadolet, 
Bembo, Longolius, Contarini, &c. Sir Thomas More, and 
Bishop Fisher, appear with great lustre. King Henry VIII. 
Vicar-General Cromwell, poor Nanny Boleyn, Luther, 
Calvin, and the reformers, cut very sorry figures indeed. 
Erasmus has justice as a scholar, but is pronounced an 
Arian, a scoffer, a blasphemer. The last section, and it is 
the longest in the book, contains the proceedings and 
decrees of the council of Trent, where for some time Pole 
presided as legate. That council, Mr. Phillips gives us to 
understand, was composed of the most learned and holy 
fathers, who exhibited to mankind the most perfect plan of 
Christian doctrine and discipline, without advancing any 
thing but what had been in the church from the beginning. 
It was, in his opinion, a council which bore the nearest pos- 
sible resemblance to that which met at Jerusalem. I ob- 
serve, he denies the pope’s deposing power, and pleads, as 
Pole himself ever did, against all sanguinary methods of pro- 
pagating the Catholic religion. ‘The book, I think, must 
make a great noise in the world, and is, at this time of day, 
a pretty extraordinary performance to be published in Eng- 
Jand with the author’s name. 
I have just finished my comment on the 92d Psalm; Iam 
getting some of the work transcribed, to carry with me into 
Kent, by way of specimen. We must have much talk on 
the subject there, where I hope to find you comfortably 
settled in six weeks or two months. O! may the day come 
when we shall think no more of journeyings and removals, but 


‘sit down with the once-sojourning Abraham, and Isaac, and 


Jacob, in the kingdom of God! for whose blessing on you 
and yours, now and ever, most fervently prayeth, 


Oe» 


P.S. To this letter give me leave to subjoin the following 
anecdote :—T wo French noblemen were dining lately with a 
worthy baronet in this country; when one of them took the 
liberty of conversing loosely on some subjects of religion; 
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the other reproved and said, ‘ Pray, Sir, forbear; this is the 
sort of conversation which has been our ruin.’ 


1793, Aug. Waa 
- LXXIX. Col. Stedman to\his Son, 
Mr. Ursan, 


THE following letter, which I met with by accident, was 
written by J. G. Stedman, a military gentleman, when dan- 
gerously ill, to be delivered after his death to his son. I 
have communicated it to you, knowing your readiness to 
insert in your valuable Repository whatever is useful. The 
author of it survived, contrary to all expectation, and is 
about to publish an expedition of five years to Surinam. 


AN Oup CorRRESPONDENT. 


“My Dear Joun, Jan. 14, 1787. 


AS the last good I can do for you in this world, I join, 
to the trifles I leave to you, these few directions, which I 
beg of you to read for my sake, who always loved you. 
Above all things, fear God, as the supreme author of all 
good; love him with all your heart, and be religious, but 
detest every tincture of hypocrisy. Regard your neigh- 
bour, that is, all mankind, of whatever nation, profession, or 
faith, while they are honest; and be ever so yourself; it is 
the best policy in the end, depend upon it. Guard against 
indolence, it is the root of every evil; to which bad com-~ 

any gives the finishing stroke. Love economy without 
avarice, and be ever thyself thy best friend. Fly from in- 
temperance and debauchery, they will rot thy body while 
they will be a canker to thy mind: to keep both sound, allow 
thyself neyer to be behind-hand with thy correspondents, 
with thy creditors, with thy daily occupation, and thy soul 
shall enjoy peace. By using moderate diet, exercise, and 
recreation, thy body shall possess health and vigour. Dear 
John, should Fortune frown, which, depend upon it, she 
sometimes will, do then look round on thousands more 
wretched than thyself, and who, perhaps, did less deserve 
to be so, and be content—contentment is better than gold. 
Wish not for death, because it is a sin; but scorn to fear it: 
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be prepared for it each hour, since come it must; while the 
good mind smiles at its sting, and defies, through Christ, 
its point. Beware of passion and cruelty; the bravest men 
are always the,most humane. Rejoice in good-nature, not 
only to man bhtt to the meanest insect, yea, to the whole 
creation; scorn to hurt any living being but for thy food or 
thy defence. To be cruel is the portion of the coward; 
while to be brave and humane goes hand-in-hand, and 
pleases God. Obey as your duty those who are set over 
you; since, without knowing how to be obedient, none 
ever knew how to command. 

Now, dear boy, love Mrs. Stedman and her little children 
from your heart, if ever you had a love for your dear fa- 
ther, who made this request. She has most tenderly prove 
a help in thy infant state; whilst thou art a brother to her 
helpless little ones, prove also a parent and guardian by your 
kindness and conduct. Let your good sense keep peace and 
harmony in my dear family; then shall the blessing of Al- 
mighty God overspread you and them, and we, together with 
your beloved mother, my dear Johanna, have a chance once 
more to meet; when, in the presence of our Heaverly 
Father and Merciful Benefactor, our joy and happiness shall 
be eternal and complete, which is the ardent wish, the sin- 
cere prayer, and only hope, of your once loving father, who, 
my dear child, when you read this, shall be no more, and 
yests, with an affectionate heart to eternity, yours, 


J. G. STEDMAN. 


P.S. Let not your grief for my décease overcome you, 
Let your tears flow with mederation, and trust that I am 
happy.” 

1793, Septs 


TA ere 


LXXX. Letters from Charles IJ. and Lord Lauderdale to the 
Earl of Northesk, relative to the Marriage of 
Lord Northesk’s Daughter. 


~ 


Mr. URBAN, Winchester, Jan. 20. 


IsSEND you the copies of two original letters which I have 
Jately met with, and which the subject, the style, and the 
authors of them, will recommend, as matter of curiosity, 
to many of your readers. The former of these letters is in 


t 
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the hand-writing of Charles Il. the latter, in that of his 
minister, Lord Lauderdale. They are both addressed to 
an ancestor of the present Earl of Northesk, at whose seat, 
in this county, called Rose-hill, they are now preserved. 
It was with the permission of that noble personage that L 
procured the present copies to be made for your use; in 
which the orthography and abbreviations of the originals 
are strictly preserved. I have only to add,’that the spirited 
lady who refused to take a husband at the royal recom- 
mendation, as soon as that was withdrawn, married him for 
his own merits; and it is believed that the present noble 
governor of Jersey is, in a direct line, the fruit of that 
UnloONn. # 
Yours, &c. 
J. M. 


) LETTER I. ¢ 


“© Whitehall, Nov. 20, 1672. 

My lord Noothesk, Iam so much concerned in my lord 
Balcarress, that heareing he is in suite of one of your 
daughters, | must lett you know, you cannot bestow her 
upon a person of whose worth and fidelity I have a better 
esteeme ; which moves me hastily to recommend to you, 
and your lady, your franck compliance with his designe, 
and as I do really intend to be very kinde to him, and so do 
him good as occasion offers, as well for his father’s sake as 
his owne, so if you and your lady condescend to his pre- 
tention, and use him kindly in it, [ shall take it very kindly 
at your hands, and reckon it to be done upon the account of, 


Your affectionate friende, 
Cuarues R.” 


, LETTER II. 
«My Lorp, .- Whitehall, Jan. 18, 1672-3. 


YESTERDAY I received yo’rs of the 7th instant, and 
according to yo’r desire | acquainted the King with it. His 

aj’ty commanded me to signify to you that he is satisfyed, 
for as he did recom’end that marriage, supposing that it was 
acceptable to both parties, so he did not intend to lay’any 
constraint upon you; .therfor he leaves you to dispose of 
yor daughter as you please. This is by his Maj’ties 
com’and signified to your lordship by, my lord, your lord-~ 
ship’s most humble servant, 3 . 


1794, fan. LAUDERDALE.” 
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LXXXI. Dr. Johnson on the Death of his Wife. 


Mr. URBAN, Bath- Row, Worcester, Feb. 14. 


THE following letter of Dr. Johnson to a friend, upon 
the death of his wife, Mr. Boswell, in his biographical ac- 
count of that truly great man, supposes to be, and laments 
as lost. ‘‘ The dreadful shock of separation,” says he, 
‘© took place on the 8th, and he (Dr. Johnson) immediately 
dispatched a letter to his friend the Rev. Dr. Taylor, which, 
as Taylor told me, expressed grief in the strongest manner 
he had ever read ; so that it is much to be regretted it has 
not been preserved.” 

I cannot help expressing a wish, that Mr. Boswell’s sen- 
timents respecting the fate of this letter had been more 
generally known, as I have no doubt but that he would have 
received copies of it from various hands. But though it 
has hitherto eluded his researches, and the discovery of its 
existence will be made too late to obtain a place in the pre- 
sent edition of its author’s life, that distinction, perhaps, 
may be conferred upon it hereafter in the next. Tull it shall 
be wanting for that, or some other literary purposes, you 
will oblige me by assigning to it a place in the archives of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. | 

Yours, &e. 


Witu. FaAutKNER. 


To the Rev. Dr. Taylor. 


Dear Sir, March 17, 1752, O. S. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the warnings of philosophers, 


and the daily exainples of losses and misfortunes which life 
forces upon us, such is the absorption of our thoughts in the 
business of the present day—such the resignation of our 
reason to empty hopes of future felicity ;—or such our un 
willingness to foresee what we dread, that every calamity 
comes suddenly upon us, and not only presses us as a bur- 
then, but crushes as a blow. 

There are evils which happen out of the common course 
of nature, against which itis no reproach not to be provided, 
A flash of lightning intercepts the traveller in his way. The 
concussion of an earthquake heaps the ruin of cities 
upon their inhabitants. But other miseries time brings 
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though silently, yet visibly forward, by its own laspe, which 
yet approach unseen, because we turn our eyes away ; 
and seize us unresisted, because we could not arm ourselves 
against them, but by setting them before us. 

That it is in vain to shrink from what cannot be avoided, 
and to hide that from ourselves which must sometimes be 
found, is a truth which we all know, but which all neglect, 
and perhaps none more than the speculative reasoner, whose 
thoughts are always from home, whose eye wanders over, 
life, whose fancy dances after meteors of happiness kindled 
by itself, and who examines every thing rather than his own 
state. : 

Nothing is more evident than that the decays of age 
must terminate in death. Yet there is no man (says Tully) 
who does not believe that he may yet live another year; and 
there is none who does not, upon the same principle, hope 
another year for his parent or his friend; but the fallacy 
will be in time detected; the last year, the last day, will 
come ; it has come, and is past.—“ The life which made 
my own life pleasant is at an end, and the gates of death 
are shut upon my prospects.” 

The loss of a friend on whom the heart was fixed, to 
whom every wish and, endeavour tended, is a state of deso- 
Jation in which the mind looks abroad impatient of itself, 
and finds nothing but emptiness and horror. The blameless 
life—the artless tenderness—the pious simplicity—the 
modest resignation—the patient sickness, and the quiet 
death, are remembered only to add value to the loss 
to aggravate regret for what cannot be amended 
deepen sorrow for what cannot be recalled. 

These are the calamities by which providence gradually 
disengages us from the love of life. Other evils fortitude 
may repel, or hope may mitigate ; but irreparable privation 
leaves nothing to exercise resolution, or flatter expecta- 
tion.’ The dead cannot return, and nothing is left us here 
but languishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever lives long 
must outlive those whom he loves and honours. Such is the 
condition of our present existence, that life must one time 
lose its associations, and every inhabitant of the earth must 
walk downward to the grave alone and unregarded, without 
any partner of his joy or grief, without any interested wit- 
ness of his inisfortunes or success. Misfortunes indeed he 
tay yet feel, for where is the bottom of the misery of man! 
But what is success to him who has none to enjoy it? 


to 
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Happiness is not found in self-contemplation ;—it is pers 
ceived only when it is reflected from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, because 
such knowledge is. not necessary to a good life. Reason 
deserts us at the brink of the grave, and gives no farther 
intelligence. Revelation is not wholly silent. <‘* There is 
joy in the angels of heaven over a sinner that repenteth.” 
And surely this joy is not incommunicable to souls disen- 
tangled from the body, and made like angels. 

Let hope, therefore, dictate what revelation does not 
eonfute—that the union of souls may still remain; and that 
we, who are struggling with sin, sorrow, and infirmities, 
may have our part in the attention and kindness of those 
who have finished their course, and are now receiving their 
reward. | 

These are the great occasions which force’ the mind to 
take refuge in religion. When we have no help in our- 
selves, what can remain but that we look up to a higher 
and greater power? and to what hope may we not raise 
our eyes and hearts, when we consider that the greatest 
power is the best? 

Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does not seek 
succour in the Gospel, which has brought life and immor- 
tality to light! The precepts of Epicurus, which teach us 
to endure what the laws of the universe make necessary, 
may silence but not content us. The dictates of Zeno, 
who commands us to look with indifference on abstract 
things, may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot. 
assuage it. Real alleviation of the loss of friends, and 
rational tranquillity in the prospect of our own dissolution, 
can be received only from the promise of him in whose 
hands are life and death, and from the assurances of an- 
other and better state, in which all tears will be wiped from 
our eyes, and the whole soul shall be filled with joy.—— 
Philosophy may infuse stubbornness, but religion only can 

ive patience. 

1794, Feb. 7 SAM. JOHNSON. 
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LX XXII. Dr. Benjamin Franklin to the Earl of Buchan. 
Mr. Ursan, Dryburgh Abbey, July 12. 


THE very long intermission of my correspondence with 
you, has been owing to my particular engagements in 


| 


; 
P 
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literature, which have prevented me from contributing. to 

your useful undertaking. Being of opinion, that the wide 

dissemination and extension of useful knowledge in both 

-sexes, in all ages and ranks, ought to be the primary ob- 

ject of every friend to humanity, | have uniformly, with my 

illustrious friend the great Washington, been a promoter of 

cheap and well-digested periodical publications. I have, . 
for three or four years past, furnished a good deal of matter 

for Dr. Anderson’s Journal in Scotland, called the Bee; 

which, from some difficulties in the, circulation of it, has 
been lately suspended by the Editor. Just attachment to 
my own country induced me to give a preference to that 
Journal ; but now, finding myself disengaged, 1 cheerfully 
reassume my literary connexion with the Gentléman’s Ma- 
gazine, that truly chaste and respectable repository of 
erudite and useful information. | 

As a beginning, I send you a truly interesting letter of the 
worthy Dr. Franklin. Nothing, in my opinion, can more 
surely tend to produce peace, industry, and happiness in 
Britain, than an interchange of citizens with congenial 
America; and whoever discourages that interchange must be 
considered as no friend to the happiness of either side of 
the Atlantic, or the interests of humanity at large. 

America presents a country founded upon pure principles 
of Christian charity, and untainted morality, as flowing from 
that charity, and such as the world never before exhibited. 
She, therefore; offers to the reflecting and inquisitive mind 
considerations and hopes that enter deep and far into a hap- 
pier futurity. Jam, Sir, with esteem, your obedient, hume 
ble servant, 


BucHan. 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Minister Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States of America 
to France, to the Earl of Buchan. 


“© My Lorp, Passy, March 17, 178%. 


I RECEIVED the letter your lordship did me the honour 
of writing to me the 18th past; and am much obliged by 
your kind congratulations on the return of peace, which I 
hope will be lasting. Bis 

With regard to the terms on which lands may be ac- 
quired in America, and the manner of beginning new set- 
tlements on them, I cannot give better information than 
may be found in a book lately printed-at London, under 

VOL, Il. O . 
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some such title as “ Letters from a Pennsylvanian Farmer,” 
by Hector St. John. The only encouragements we hoid 
out to strangers are, a good climate, fertile soil, wholesome air 
and water, plenty of provisions and fuel, good pay for labour, 
kind neighbours, good laws, and a hearty welcome. The rest 
depends on a man’s own industry and virtue. Lands are 
cheap, but they must be bought. All settlements are under- 
taken at private expense; the public contributes nothing 
but defence and justice. I have long observed of your 
people, that their sobriety, frugality, industry, and honesty, 
seldom fail of success in America, and of procuring them a 
good establishment among us. 

I do not recollect the circumstance .you are pleased to 
mention, of my having saved a citizen at St. Andrew’s by 
giving a turn to his disorder; and I am curious to know 
what the disorder was, and what the advice I gave which : 
proved so salutary f* With great regard, I have the honour 
to be, my lord, your Jordship’s most obedient.and most 
humble servant, j 

1794, July. | B. FRANKLIN,” 
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LXXXUE. Dr. Doddridge to Bishop Hildesley. 


Mr. URBAN, . Chelsea, April 22. 
THROUGH the kindness of my valued relation, Mr. Gi- 


berne, the following letter has fortunately been’ rescued 
from oblivion. He found it by accident, amongst various 
other papers that fell to him of Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Mark 
Hildesley, late Bishop of Sodor and Man. At the time when 
the letter was written, it appears, that Mr. Hildesley was 
the rector of Holwell, in Bedfordshire, a living presented to 
him by R. Radcliffe, Esq. who had a singular respect for his 
many amiable and engaging qualities, aud always called him 
father Hildesley. 

The character, both of the excellent prelate and of his 
most respectable correspondent, Dr. Philip Doddridge, can 
never fail to be esteemed, so long as piety and sound learn- 
ing retain their just value in our land. 

The autograph of the letter is inclosed, for your satisfac- 


* It was a fever in which the Earl of Buchan, then Lord Cardross, lay sick 
at St. Andrew’s; and the advice was, not to blister according to the old prac-- 
tice and the opinion ot the learned Dr, Themas Simson, brother ef the cele- 
brited geometrician at Glasgow, 4%, ; 
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tion; and you are requested to return it to me at your leisure. 
I make it an offering to your Miscellany, as the best means of 
rendering it permanently useful; and allow me to add, that 
the task of communicating to the literary and pious world so 
acceptable a tribute gives no small pleasure to 


Yours, &c: 
WM. BuTLer. 


«© Northampton, Oct. 12, 1749. 
REVEREND AND DEAR Sir, : 


HOW shall I sufficiently thank you for the candour, con- 
descension, and friendship, you have been pleased to ex- 
press to me, in that very obliging letter which the last post 
‘ brought me? Straitened, as I always am, for time, I could 
not persuade myself to delay acknowledging it by the first 
opportunity. Aecept; I beseech you, the tribute of a 
grateful heart,—which finds itself sensibly cheered by such 
expressions of your regard,—from your poor fellow-servant, 
who does not esteem you the less his brother, nor feel the 
less of a fraternal love to you, on account of any diversity 
of forms, and what are called party distinctions. But I re- 
joice to be assisted and supported by geniiemen of your 
character and station, in my cordial though feeble endea- 
vours to spread the spirit of true, catholic, vital Christianity ; 
and to root out, as much as possible, that sour leaven of bi- 
gotry and faction, which is, under all denominations, too 
ready to insinuate itself, to the dishonour of our great 
Master, and the lamentable detriment of his family. But, 
blessed be God! . Il hope it begins to be expelled; and many 
excellent persons, in the establishment as well as the sepa~ 
ration, have shewn so amiable a disposition to unite in bonds 
of mutual respect and friendship,—while diversity of forms 
continues,—that I look upon it as a happy proof of the 
prevalency of real religion, in some considerable degree, 
and a blessed omen of its more abundant prosperity. 

I think it a great honour to my writings to have been ap- 
proved by so ingenious and worthy a person as Mr. Hildes-. 
Jey; an honour which I desire to lay down, with all humble. 
gratitude, at the foot of him from whom every capacity of 
service, and every instance of acceptance and success pro- 
ceeds. When I consider—I speak it from my heart—how 
very much inferior I am in all kinds of knowledge and fur- 
niture to many of my contemporaries, among different bo- 
dies of men, I have often wondered at the kind reception 
my writings have received in one place and another; anc 
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have been astonished to observe the hand of Providence 
raising up friends and patrons to them where I could not at all 
have expected or imaginedit. You, dear Sir, are one instance 
of this; there are others in the Established Church at home, 
and some abroad, in Holland and: Germany, as well as our 
plantations; and this to such a degree, as to have produced 
what no man ever less dreamed of,—eleemosynary editions 
of some, and translations of others. And, if I know my own 
heart, it is not from the little vanity of having an Insignifi- 
cant name repeated sometimes, by I know not whom, but 
from better principles, that this has been and is the joy of 
my heart, and a great encouragement to go on with my en- 
deavours, such as they are. And oh! that Divine Grace 
may take occasion to glorify itself in the weakness and un- 
worthiness of the instrument! In this view, my generous 
friend,—for so I will presume to call you,—I earnestly en- 
treat your prayers; and will detain you no longer than while 
¥ answer that part of yours, in which you are so good as to 
inquire what I have written, and what I am now about. 
-'The pieces, of any size, that I have published, are, the 
three volumes of ‘“‘ The Family Expositor ;’ four sermons on 
‘Education ; sevento Young Persons; ten on the Power and 
Grace of Christ, and Evidences of the Gospel; ten on Re- 
generation; “ The Rise and Progress of Religion;” and 
the ** Memoirs of Colonel Gardiner:” translations of all 
which are chiefly by means of one man,—who, till of late, 
never saw me,—either published in some foreign language, 
or ready for the press. To these have been added the fol- 
lowing detached pieces, several of which are now out of 
print, and probably will continue so: “ Free Thoughts on 
the State of the Dissenting Interest ;” three letters to the 
author of ‘* Christianity not founded on Argument ;” two 
sermons on Salvation by Grace; single sermons or tracts, 
on the following subjects, viz. the Funeral of Colonel Gar- 
diner, and of Mr. Norris (the last on Enoch’s translation) ; 
the Deaths of Children; the Care of the Soul; against Per- 
secution; the Character of a Gospel Minister, at Mr. John- 
ston’s ordination; the Evil of neglecting Souls, at Ketter- 
ing; Charge at Mr. Tozer’s ordination; ditto at Mr. Jen« 
ning’s; Fast Sermon at the beginning of the War; Thanks-. 
giving, for the Retreat of the Rebels; Thanksgiving, for the 
Peace ; Letters to Soldiers; Sermon on Compassion to the 
Sick; Account. of Mr. Steff’s Life; Funeral Sermon for 
Mr. Shepherd-; Christ’s Invocation; Speech at Mr. New- 
man’s Grave; Sermon on the Fire at Wellingborough; and 
Principles of Religion, in verse, for the use of children. 
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And I will venture .to mention to you two letters to the Pro- 
testants of. the United Provinces, just at the crisis of their 
affairs, which were published in French, but never in 
English, Perhaps I never wrote any thing with so much 
effect as the former of them. 
As to works now in hand, the chief, beyond comparison, 
is, the three last volumes of the Expositor; the first cop 
_ of which is prepared, and, should I die, would probably 
be printed, having been reviewed and corrected by me; 
though [ intend to transcribe it, and hope to have finished 
the fair copy of the first volume, z.e. the fourth of the work, 
by Midsummer ; a large collection of Scriptural Hymns; a 
volume of Sacramental Meditations; four dissertations on 
critical subjects, viz. Jewish Proselytes, Sin Offerings, 
Trespass Offerings, and the Cherem: besides some little 
pieces; such as, a Letter on Family Prayer, which I am 
just sending to the press; two sermons on Union among 
Christians, from Phil. it. 1, 2; Sermons on working out our 
Salvation with Fear and Trembling; and some others, which 
may, perhaps, if I live to dispatch what | have mentioned, 
make two -octavos. And it is probable, that, after my 
.death,* there will be published my course of pneumatolo- 
gical, ethical, and theological lectures; and, perhaps, lec- 
tures on preaching, and the pastoral care. : 
Thus, Sir, you have the most particular plan that any man 
has, of my intended labours for the press; and I beseech 
you to pray, that, if the execution of these designs may be 
for the glory of God, and the good of the church, it may 
please God to spare my life, and confirm my health, that I 
may be able to finish them; and that whatever has been 
done, or may be done, may be crowned with his blessing, 
on which all depends. To that, Sir, I most cordially recom- 
mend you, in your important sphere; heartily praying 
that God may animate, direct, and succeed you in all your at- 
tempts to promote religion in the large, and, I persuade 
myself, yery happy, society under your care. And [| 
conclude with assuring you, that, should Providence ever 
bring you into these parts, your company will be esteemed a 
great favour by, reverend and dear Sir, your affectionate 
though unworthy brother, and much obliged, humble ser- 
vant, | . 


P, DoDDRIDGE. 
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¥ This happened at Lisbon, whither he went for the recovery of his 
health, on the 26th of October, 1751, at the age of 49 years and 4 months, 
about two years from the date ef the above letter. 
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I shall always be glad to hear of so kind a friend; but 
hope you will pardon me, if, amidst my various engagements, 
I prove, as | do to the best friends I have in the world, a 
very bad correspondent. 


1794, May. oe 


LXXXIV. Letters from Doctors Hildesley, Hales, Leland, and 
Mr. Samuel Richardson. 


Mr. Urzan, Chelsea, June 30. 


THE ready attention with which you inserted in your Ma; 
gazine Dr. Doddridge’s letter to Dr. Hildesley, is not unno- 
ticed. My friend Mr. Giberne, no less than myself, feels 
encouraged to add the following, which he reserved from. 
amidst many others: and to see them in the list of your per-- 
manent publication will be a circumstance of satisfaction ta 
us both. 

To collect a set of medals, or of ancient portraits, has, at 
times, been the eager pursuit of ingenious and good men. 
What I now forward to you are not unworthy of the like re- 
card; and to class on the same line a Hildesley, a Richard- 
son, a Hales, and a Leland, is to form a constellation of no 
ordinary lustre. ‘They were all of the benign aspect; they 
did not live in vain; they speak forcibly, and from the 
heart ; and thus once more exhibit a proof of the old and 
animating adage ; * ree 


Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendship burn. 


The good bishop’s two letters, and the narrative of his last 
illness and decease, seemed too interesting to be omitted, 
Such of these papers as you prefer, or all of them, if ap- 
proved, are at your service. They are genuine: the ori- 
ginals are here inclosed for your inspection; and I give 
them to your readers, that, like my relation and myself, they 
may be at once amused and advantaged. 


Yours, 
Wm. BuTLer. 
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LETTER T, 


Dr. Hildesley to the Miss Ithells. _ 
Hitchin, 13 Dec..1754. _ 


NOTHING could excuse the liberty I take of intruding a 
book upon the ladies at the Temple—who, I doubt not, are 
amply furnished with choice of the best of every kind— 
but my thorough persuasion, that what I here presume to 
recommend to their perusal will be quite acceptable to 
them, 

‘If this be looked upon as a compliment, I can only say, 
it is ajust one. It is too sure, that, in this age of variety 
of self-flying engagements, there are not many to be found 
who have a relish for such sublime and spiritual enjoyments 
as these ** Meditations” are capable of affording. It gives 
me great pleasure to think how much you will both rejoice 
in them; and how ready you will be to say, with Dr. Young, 
and some others who admire them, that ‘ they should never 
be far out ofaur reach.” 

Were this world and its contents designed for our chief 
end and happiness, right it might seem to be as anxious, 
and solicitous, and eager, as we see the generality of its 
votaries are,—to obtain and pursue the gratifications pecu- 
liar to our animal frame and mortal condition. But, if our 
_ true and permanent felicity is to be had and sought elses 

where, namely, in a state as different as earth is from 
heaven, and time from eternity; if the close of a few more 
revolutions of the same sort of unsatisfying days, months, 
and years, we have already past, will instantly convince us 
of this difference, when it will avail us little te remember 
what degree or station of life we have filled here, but what 
we have known, and done, of the will of him that placed 
us in it; [then] from these considerations we are naturally 
led to think, farther, that, as sure as God is a spirit, the 
joys of heaven must be spiritual; that even our bodies, with 
which we are to arise, are to be spiritualised,—for, flesh 
and blood cannot inherit, cannot partake, or have any sense 
of, the delights of the kingdom purchased by the blood of 
Christ. 

What, then, must needs be the truest wisdom of a ra- 
tional thinking creature, but to provide fh earnest for 
this certain inevitable change! that it may be, with all ad- 
vantage, to eternity? But alas! how few are there so wise 

O 4 
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and so thinking! If those I am now writing to are,—as I 
conceive they are,—of the number of the few, I have my 
end in, and shall need no apology for, this address. My 
incapacity, which has of late increased, of being so useful 
to, and conversant with, the family I the most revere of any 
under my charge, has been one inducement to this unusual 
manner of pieiion to them, of which I promise myself 
their candid and favourable acceptance; and subscribe, 
with my earnest prayers for their improvement and _ perse~ 
verance in whatever may tend to their everlasting welfare, 


Mr. and the Miss Ithells’ sincerely obedient and obliged 
humble servant, 


M. HILDESLEY. 


*.* The above letter, or perhaps the unknown volume 
_ referred to, is thus superscribed: 


Elizabeth 
Mss. } and {ret 
Martha 


these Meditations 
are humbly presented 


y 
their obedient and faithful pastor, 
M. H. 


LETTER II. 


Mr. , Richardson, author of Clarissa, Grandison, and 
Mh Pamela, to a Lady. 


MADAM, London, Jan. 10, 1757. 


I AM very sorry that the bishop says ‘¢ He dare not call 
me his friend.” No one living could value the good Vicar 
of Hitchin more than I did, for the sake of his Character, 
before I had the pleasure of being visited by him as Bishop 
of Man; and most heartily I congratulated in my mind the 
people committed to his charge, on their happiness not 
suffering by their change. } 

- To myself, in the letters he favoured me with, I always 
thought him too condescending, too humble; and is he not 
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so, in the notice he takes of me in the paper before me? I 
thought myself very happy in meeting, at the same inn at 
Barnet, the good Mr. Hildesley, on his return from Kent. 
Dr. Young dined with me there; and it was with regret 
that I could not engage him to do so too; but he had too 
good reasons to deny me that pleasure. My business lay 
always heavy’ upon me. I never, in two or three years 
could make a visit to Dr. Young of more than three or four 
days, out and in; but, had I known that the good Vicar of 
Hitchin had formed but half a wish to see me there, I 
would have got Dr. Young (both gentlemen respecting each 
other greatly) to have shewed me the way. 

I had the favour of a visit, at my house in town, from his 
lordship; and, meeting him afterwards in the street, I knew 
that he was in town preparing for his diocese; and if I for- 
get not, I was led to hope for another visit before his de- 
parture. But little did I know that his lordship was six whole 
weeks in town, while:my business led me so near him; if I 
had, I should have held myself inexcusable not to have 
paid my duty to him in all that time. 

_ [havea very sincere respect for this worthy prelate. He 
has an amiable aspect, and a cheerfulness in his manner 
that seemed to me an assurance that all was right within. I 
had interested myself in his welfare, and should have re- 
joiced in an account of it, in his new settlement. His lord- 
ship is very good to me, in his kind promise not to free 
me, in future, occasionally, from what he calls his intru- 
sions. He has not, any where, a more sincere well-wisher, 
I should take it for a favour to be considered by so worthy 
2. divine as more than an acquaintance. , 

Many happy returns of the season attend your ladyship, 
and all you love, prays, madam, your most faithful and 
obliged servant, 


S. RICHARDSON. 


~ 


LETTER III. 


Dr. Stephen Hales* to Bishop Hildesley. 


_My coop Lorp, Leddington, May 16, 1758. 
1AM much obliged to you for your kind letter of April 11, 


* Written at fourscore! in a clear, but striking hand. ‘ Blest with se~ 
renity of mind, and an excellent constitution, he attained to the age of 84 
years, and died, after a short illness, Jan. 4, 1761.” See Biogr. Dict. in 
42 vols. 8yo. : i 
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and for the favourable reception. of my book; in which I 
hope there are many things of so great benefit to man® 
kind as will hereafter have a considerable influence on the 
affauws of the world for the better, especially in relation to 
those mighty destroyers, drams; and that, not only of the 
lives, but also of the morals of mankind. With a view to 
which I have sent. sixteen of this book, with its first part, to 
several nations of Europe, especially the more northern, as 
far as to Petersburg; and am just going to reprint the first 
part, so much abbreviated as to bind up well with the 
second part in one six-shulling book; principally with a view 
to send two or three hundred of them, at the first opportu- 
nities, to all our colonies in America, from the southern to 
the most northern. | : 

As the late occasional partial restraint took its rise from 
the great scarcity of corn, I cannot forbear looking upon it 
as a great blessing from 2am who in the midst of judgment 
remembers mercy ; for, the happy event bas been the almost 
half curing of the happy drammists. The reason why 
self-abuse of every kind seems to be paramount to the 
power of human laws is, that we have lost all discipline in 
church and state, as the late excellent Bishop of London 
observed in his last charge to us clergy in St. Martin’s 
church; whence he inferred, that the parochial clergy ought 
therefore to exert themselves with the more zeal im their 
parochial duties. 

As to your observation, that I have lived to eighty with~ 

out drams, it puts me in mind of an observation of the late 
Bishop Berkeley, viz. that ‘‘ there. was in every district, a 
tough drammist, who was the devil’s decoy, to draw others 
in.” : 
Upon the whole, the open public testimony that I have: 
for thirty years past borne against drams, in eleven different 
books or newspapers, has been matter of greater satisfaction 
to me than if I were assured, that the means I have pro- 
posed to avoid noxious air should occasion the prolonging 
the health and lives of an hundred millions of persons. 

I have here inclosed a very useful receipt for making 
yeast, which Mr. Pringle, surgeon to the first regiment of 
Guards, gave me, which I published in the newspapers the 
beginning of last March, and which is probably in the 
Magazines, where I guess you may have seen it. But, for 
greater certainty, I send it, and, with it, what [ did not see 
till | was cutting the receipt out of Lloyd’s Chronicle, viz. 
the query, “‘ Whether it be right for truly serious persons 
to visit on Sundays?” thao- 
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As to your queries on the cause of the scurvy; as we are 
wrought out of materials that have a strong tendency to pu- 
trefaction, and as the scurvy is a putrid malady, the princi- 
pal causes of it in ships are the very putrid air and water 
which they there breathe and drink. Another cause is the 
long-salted flesh which they eat; which, though it does not 
appear putrid to the taste and smell, yet 1s just on the bor- 
ders of putrefaction, as appears by the following judicious 
experiment, which Dr. Addington told me he had made, 
yiz. he put into a glass of water a piece of salted beef fit to 
boil; and, into a like quantity of water, he put a piece of 
fresh, raw, unsalted beef, when he observed the salted 
beef to stink first; which shews that it was very near a state 
of putrefaction, though the salt concealed it from the taste 
and smell, And when such salted flesh is, in eating, mixed 
with our drink, and other juices of the body, and withal 
heated in the body, no wonder that it should tend to breed 
the scurvy, which salt from the salt-cellar cures and pre- 
vents, 

I look on sea air to be very wholesome, unless near muddy 
shores, where the vapours, being putrid, make the air una 
wholesome, as is evident on some parts of our shore; but 
where that shore is sandy, it is constantly healthy. If sea 
air were unwholesome, the sea-port towns would. be most 
sickly when the wind blew from the sea; which I never 
heard to be so. ) 

The too great quantity of flesh which we eat in this island 
is, doubtless, a principal cause of the prevalence of the 
“scurvy among us, which is the reason why I always begin 

dinner with plain pudding, to prevent my living on all flesh, 
of which I never eat any at night, but milky spoon--meat, 
which occasions me much sweet sleep. 

Cold, damp, inclement air, may probably occasion the 
scurvy, by checking too much the perspirable vapour, 
which has a strong tendency to putrefaction, and which 
may also be the reason of the cutaneous disorders to which 
the more northern countries are so observed to be subject. 
There is also another reason why they are so subject to the 
scurvy in very cold northern countries, viz. the shutting 
themselves much up in close rooms, where they breathe 
very putrid air. As a remedy for this, I propose the having 
small trunks pass up through the roof, with turning copper 
cows at the top, for the most putrid, and. therefore lightest, 
air continually to pass off. 

I guess the strong winds are hurtful to your trees, &c. on 
account of the great quantity of marine salt with which the 
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air is impregnated, which is a common case on our sea 
shores. However, I find your climate is in the main tems 
perate. 

This is a long letter for me; but my sincere desire to do 
what I guess will be most acceptable to you has urged me 
to lengthen it. I am, my lord, with the greatest esteem, 
your lordship’s obliged, humble servant, 


: . STEPHEN HALES, 


P.S. I had forgot to mention a thing which I have long 
jntended to write to you about, viz. whereas you com- 
plained that the duty of your large church and congrega- 
tion had incommoded your voice; it has been found, b 
the experience of many, that drinking tar-water very indh 
deterges and opens the lungs, and thereby gives a ver 
sensibly greater ease in speaking. If you shall think fit to 
try it, you may use the common tar, which is sold in every 
town for the use of farmers; which ] have known used with 
as good effect as any. | | 

The Bishop’s [Berkeley] prescription is, a quart of tar 
stirred six minutes in a gallon of water; but, if there be 
somewhat less tar, it may do as well, especially at first, to 
try how it sits on you. 

You may take about one-fourth of a pint, at four several 
times, at a due distance from meals. It will be a good time 
to begin in fourteen days. You may continue it for six or 
eight weeks, as you find necessary. J took it thus in the 
early spring with good effect, and intend to begin again in 
14 days. : 


LETTER IV, 
Dr. Leland to Bishop Hildesley. 


My Lorp, Dublin, June 27, 1764. 


I HAVE received your most obliging letter of May 1}, 
together with the three guineas you so generously sent me, 
The expressions of your esteem and regard are very ac- 
ceptable to me, as they come from a person of your lord- 
ship’s real worth and excellent character; though I must 
confess it humbles me to reflect how much J fall short of 
what your lordship and others of my friends are apt to con- 
ceive of me. I hope, however, I can truly say my inten< 
tions were upright; and, if I have been in any degree in- 
strumental to serve the interests of religion, to God be all 


the glory. 
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I am informed that a club of Deists have been busily em- 
ployed in drawing up an answer to some part of my “ View 
of the Deistical Writers.” It was designed to be published 
this last spring ; but they have thought proper to defer it. 
Whatever becomes of any attempts of mine, 1 am satisfied 
that our holy religion, as delivered in the scriptures, is esta- 
blished on solid and immoveable foundations, which all the 
malice and subtilty of its adversaries shall never be able to 
subvert. But it is a thing I can hardly account for that any 
persons, who would be thought to have a regard for the in- 
terests of virtue, and the good of mankind, should labour, 
with an indefatigable zeal and industry, as far as in them 
lies, to banish Christianity out of the world, and to set men 
loose from the sacred obligations it lays them under. 

I wish your lordship all manner of success in the execu- 
tion of the excellent design you have formed of getting the 
holy scriptures, or some portions of them, rendered into 
the vulgar tongue of that people whom Providence has put 
under your pastoral care. ‘This is the most likely means 
of leading them into the right knowledge and practice of 
religion. | | 

That the God of all grace may bless your pious and be- 
nevolent intentions and endeavours for the edification of his 
church, and render you eminently useful in that part of his 
vineyard in which he has placed you, is the sincere and 
earnest prayer of, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
and obliged, humble servant, | 

Joun LeLanp, 


LETTER V. 


Bishop Hildesley to Dr. Scott, his Physician. “ 
Dear Sir, Bishop's Court, March 27, 1772. 


-.] AM now come to ask your advice concerning the present 
state of my health: though, at the same time, [ am doubt- 
ful of the propriety of inquiring what is to be done with, or 
for, an old man of 73. However, you will permit me to 
tell my story. You must know then that, about three weeks 
since, I was seized with a debility of body ; I say of body, 
because I had no particular detect in any limb or joint, 
more than a general weakness, so as to be unable to carry 
myself upright; insomuch as twice to fall from my chair, 
and once from my bed, but without any paralytical symp- 
toms, or the least disorder in my head. 
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This was my state for about a fortnight, when I began to 
mend, so as to be left to walk out by myself, which J could 
not do for some days. | 

J hope as the summer rises J shall rise with it; but I 
really began to think I was upon my last legs. I sleep well, 
and eat a tolerable meal; I take, &c. &c. and, notwith- 
standing this ‘alarming circumstance of bodily infirmity, I 
have some thoughts, God willing, of visiting my Sherburn 
demesne about Midsummer,—if nothing extraordinary hap- 
pens to hinder me. | 

Some of my friends in England urge me to go to Bath; I 
suppose on account of my cholicky disorder: but I imagine 
those waters will notsuitme. Tunbridge and Scarborough 
I have found benefit from; Harrowgate I have more fancy 
to; but those cold springs, at my time, some are utterly 
against; and [ am less disposed to them myself, as my old 
scorbutic complaint is in great measure gone. Scarborough 
I have but one objection to; and that is, the intolerably 
steep hill to walk up from the spring. Which of all the 
above-mentioned, | shall be glad of your direction about. » 

That I might not disappoint you of the satisfaction of 
your gratuitous act of voluntary friendship, communicated 
through Mr. Wilks, I intend the guinea I put into Mr. 
Dury’s hands as a compensation for what | now send for; 
and which I hope you will accept from, dear sir, your 
ebliged friend, and thankful humble servant, : 

M. Sopor AND Man. | 


A Narrative of the Bishop's last illness and death. 


IT is remarkable that, for a fortnight before he died, he 
was apparently in better health and spirits than he had 
been for some months before. ‘This is what they here call ° 
a lightning before death; for on the very day before he 
was taken ill, Sunday the 29th of November, 1772, he 
performed the whole duty of the day in his chapel, seem- 
ingly with much ease and pleasure to himself, as well as to 
the great satisfaction of all his hearers; went, though his 
domestic duties of devotion in the same manner; and, as 
usual, spoke for an hour in the evening to his servants and 
the family on religious duties and subjects; which was his 
constant custom. 

The next day, Nov. 30, being a holiday, (St. Andrew’s) 
he read the service of the day in his chapel equally well 
and clear as the day before; but, it being a wet, stormy day, 
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instead of his usual morning’s walk, he took several turns, 
the length of his hall and parlour, for above an hour, talking 
to his sister of various matters, and about his intended 
journey to Sherburn and London next summer: and, on 
her observing to him, that he would require a judicious 
servant to attend him, on account of his but indifferent 
state of health at times, he said, “ any servant would do for 
him ; and that he should have been well enough, had he not 
been plied with too much laudanum in his former illness at 
Ballamore.” | 

As he walked to and fro he sometimes took up a Spectator 
that his sister had been reading, and cast his eye over it for 
a few minutes, and so continued his walk; then took it up 
again, till he had read it throngh*. 

He this day had a neighbouring clergyman to dine with 
him. Dined with a tolerably good appetite; sat conversing 
with him till between three and four o’clock ; rose from his 
chair without much effort; saw bis guest to the hall; and 
returned to the parlour, but with a tottering hasty kind of 
gait, which sometimes took him since his former illness. 
On this his sister begged him to sit down, but he did not; 
asked if Mr. Corbet was gone, for that there were two let- 
ters which might be sent by him, and took them out of his 
case. Mr. Corbet was called, and came in with his sister, 
and found him in his chair. He took no notice of them, but 
seemed intent on reading, or looking for something; on 
which the gentleman went away without the letters. In 
less than two minutes his sister returned, and found he had 
fallen off his chair, but had fast hold of a moulding under 
the window-seat, which he had pulled off in attempting to 
rise. On his sister’s approach he turned round, and, look- 
ing up in her face, said with a smile, “ Hetty, L cannot 
rise.”” How she got him up and seated him in his chair she 
knows not, for they were alone, and she much frightened. 
He had still the two letters in his hand, which his sister took, 
and sent them after Mr. Corbet to the stables; still ima-. 
gining this would go off like something of the same Kind that 
had alarmed them about a fortnight before. On one of the 
servants coming in with a petition relative to a siit in the 
Bishop’s Court, his sister found that he had lost his speech, 


* It is a striking circumstance, that the passage read was in’ Saturday’s 
paper fer July 26, in vol. VI. written by Addison; and most peculidriy ap- 
plieable te the prelate’s character and prescnt state. | 
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and the use of one hand, indeed of one side, entirely. 
But thinking this might rouse his attention, she put the 
petition into his hand, which he read through; and it 
plainly appeared that he understood it, as he repeatedly af- 
terwards mentioned, though with much difficulty, the pe- 
titioner’s place of abode. He then had the sheet turned, and 
seemed still to read where nothing was written; made some 
sign, by pointing, as if he wanted an almanack, which his 
sister opened to him in December; and he ran his finger 
forward upon it till about the seventh or eighth day. — 

A letter coming in from Ramsay was read to him; but he 
took no notice of it, and seemed quite insensible of any 
thing ; and in this condition he was carried to his bed, 
when Mr. Wilks arrived about five the same evening, and. 
Dr. Scott, being sent for from Douglas, got to Bishop’s 
Court the same night. Before the Doctor came, the Bishop 
had got some warm claret and currant jelly, and would have 
his sister take a cup of the same. In the mean time, his 
stupor and insensibility increasing, all that could be done 
in the medicinal way proved ineffectual. He seemed to 
make some attempts to speak at times, but hardly any 
thing intelligible. And thus he continued till the Sunday 
night following, December 6, and expired quietly about 
one in the morning of the 7th, much and greatly lamented: 
by his whole diocese, who have lost in him a most affec- 
tionate and faithful pastor, ever attentive to the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the people committed to his 
care. | 

His zeal and piety in getting the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, together with the book of Common 
Prayer, printed and published in the Manks tongue for the 
use of his diocese, is, above all others, the strongest and 
most lasting proof that can be given of: his ardent love 
and concern for the good of his spiritual charge. And these 
he carried with him fo the grave, and-even ito the grave, 
as he had by his will directed, that the funeral office and 
sermon should be-all in Manks, which was performed: ac 
cordingly. oie eh! 

Dr. Hildesley left a donative of corn to the amount of © 
some four, some five pounds apiece to every parish and , 
town in the isle; three hundred pounds to the Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge, towards a future edition of 
the Manks Bible, &c. together with some handsome lega- 
cies to his relations and particular friends; who, exclusive 
of this tender evidence of his esteem, will have reason 
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fo remember him with that gratitude and respect which 

were most justly due to so revered and respectable a cha- 

Facter., - f Hag. 
1794, July, Aug. Sept. 3 


LXXXV. Dean Swift to Mr. Windar. 


Mr. URBAN, 


THE two following letters, which, it is believed, are not 
to be found in any collection of Swift's Works, bear un- 
doubted marks of his peculiar turn of thought, and style of 
writing. Although the matter of both be familiar and tri- 
vial, they may serve to throw some new light on the two 
periods of his life to which they relate. Swift was 31 when 
the’ first was written. ‘The second was addressed to the 
same gentleman, after-an interval of 33 years. He was 
then in’ bis 64th year. The lady he alludes to under the 
name of Eliza was probably Miss Jane Waring, of Belfast, 
to whom: an ‘excellent letter from Swift appears in his 
Works. The Mr. Windar to whom this letter is addressed 
succeeded Swift in the prebend of Kilroot, and was grand- 
father of Lord Macartney, whose mother, Elizabeth, was 
thé youngest daughter of Mr. Windar. 
LETTER 1. 
For the Rev. Mr. Windar, Prebendary. of Kilroot. 

[To be left at Belfast, in the county of Antrim, Ireland. 

Pi cates + Moor-Park, Jan. 13, 1698. -- 

IAM not likely to be so pleased with any thing again this 
good while as I was with your letter 6f December 20th; 
and it has begun to put me into a good opinion of my own 
merits, or at least my skill at negociation, to find 1 have so 
quickly restored a correspondence that I feared was declin- 
ing; as it tequires more charms: and address for women to 
revive one fainting flame than to kindle a dozen new ones. 
But, I assure you; I was'very far from imputing your silence 
to any bad cause (having ever entertained one single ill 

VOL. III. | P 
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thought of you in my life,) but to a custom which breaks 
off commerce between abundance of people, after a Jong 
absence. At first one omits writing for a little while,—and 
then one stays a while longer to consider of excuses,—and 
at last it grows desperate, and one does not write at all. At 
this rate I have served others, and have been served myself. 

I wish 1 had a lexicon by me, to find whether your 
Greek word be spelt and accented right, and am very sorry 
you have made an acufum in ultima, as if you laid the 
greatest stress upon the worst part of the word. However, 
I protest against your meaning, or any interpretation you 
shall ever make of that nature out of my letters; if I 
thought you deserved any bitter words, I should either de- 
liver them plainly, or hold my tongue altogether; for, I 
esteem the custom of conveying one’s resentment by hints, 
or inuendos, to be a sign of malice or fear, or too little sin- 
cerity: but Ihave told you, coram et absens, that you are in 
your nature more sensible than you need be; and [I find it 
is with reputation as with all other possessions, that those 
who have the greatest portion are most covetous of it. It is 
hard you cannot be satisfied with the esteem of the best 
among your neighbours, but lose your time in regarding 
what may be thought of you by one of my privacy and dis- 
tance. I wish you could as easily make my esteem and 
friendship for you to be of any value, as you may be sure 
to command them. ‘ | | 

I should be sorry if you have been at any inconvenience 
in hastening my accompts; and I dare refer you to my let- 
ters, that they will lay the fault upon yourself; for, I think 
I desired, more than once, that you would not make more 
dispatch than stood with your ease, because I was in no haste 
at all. , , 

_I desired of you, two or three times, that when you had 
sent me a catalogue of those few books, you would not send 
them to Dublin till you had heard again from-me. The 
reason was, that I did believe there were one or two of them. 
that might have been useful to you, and one or two more 
that were not worth their carriage. Of the latter sort were 
an old musty Horace and Joley’s book. Of the former 
were Reynold’s Work; Collection of Sermons, in quarto; | 
Stillingfleet’s Grounds, &c. and the folio paper book, very 
good for sermons, or a receipt book for your wife, to keep 
accounts of mutton, raisins, &e. The Sceptis Scientifica 
is not mine, but old Mr. Dobbes’s; and I wish it were re- 
stored. He has Temple’s Miscellanea instead of it, which 
is a good book, worth your reading. If Sceptis Scientifica 
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comes to me, I will burn it fora fustian piece of abominable 
curious virtuoso stuff. The books missing are few and in- 
considerable, not worth. troubling any body about. I hope 
this will come to your hands before you have sent your 
cargo, that you may keep those books you mention; and 
desire you will write my name and ex dono before them in 
large letters. I desire my humble service to Mrs. Windar, 
and that you will let her know I shall pay a visit at Car- 
money some day or other, how little soever any of you 
may think of it; but I will, as you desire, excuse you the 
delivery of my compliments to poor H. Clements, and hope 
you will have much better fortune than poor Mr. Davis, who 
has left a family that is like to find a cruel want of him. Pray 
let me hear that you grow very rich, and begin to make 
purchases. I never heard that H. Clements was dead; I 
was at his mayoral feast. Has he been. mayor since, or did 
he die then, and every body forget to send me word of it? 

These sermons you have thought fit to transcribe will 
utterly disgrace you, unless you have so much credit that 
whatever comes from you will pass. ‘They were what I was 
firmly resolved to burn, and especially some of them; the 
idlest, trifling stuff that ever was writ, calculated for a 
church without company, or a roof like our ....... at 
Oxford. They will be a perfect lampoon upon me, when- 
ever you look on them and remember they are mine. 

I remember those letters to Kliza; they were writ in my 
youth. You might have sealed them up, and nobody of my 
triends would have opened them. Pray burn them. 

There were parcels of other papers that I would not have 
lost, and [ hope you have packed them up, so that they may 
come tome. Some of them were abstracts and collections 
from reading. ; 

You mention a dangerous rival for an absent lover. But 
J must take my fortune. If the report proceeds, pray in- 
form me; and, when you have leisure and humour, give me 
the pleasure of a letter from you: and, though you are a 
man full of fastenings to the world, yet endeavour to con- 
tinue a friendship in absence; for, who knows but Fate may 
jamble us together again; and I believe, had I been. 
....... Of your neighbourhood, [ should not have been so 
unsatisfied with the region | was planted in. 


J am, and will be ever, entirely yours, &c. 
J. SWIFT. 
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Pray let me know something of my debt being paid te 
Tailor, the inn-keeper of ............ I have forgot 
the name of the town—between Dromore and Newry. 


LETTER I. 


To the Rev. Mr. Windar, at Belfast. 


Sin, : Dublin, Feb. 19, 1731-2. 


I HAD the favour of yours of the 6th instant. FE have 
been abovea fortnight confined by an aceidental strain, and 
can neither ride nor walk, nor easily write, else you should 
have heard from me sooner. I am heartily sorry for your 
disorder, and am the more sensible by those I have myself, 
though not of the same kind, but a constant disposition to 
giddiness, which I fear my present confinement, with the 
want of exercise, will increase. Iam afraid you could not 
light upon a more unqualified man to serve you or my 

_.nearest friends, in any manner, with people in power: for, 
J have the misfortune to be not only under the particular 
displeasure both of the king and queen, as. every body 
knows, but hkewise every person, beth m England and 

-Treland, who is well with the court, and can do me good or 
hurt. And although this and the two last lieutenants were 
of my old acquaintance, yet I never could prevail with any 
of-them to giye-a living to a sober grave clergyman, who 
married my near relation, and has been long in the church, 

so that he still is my curate; and’! reckon this present go- 
vernor will do like the rest. I believe there is not any per- 
son you see from this town who does not know that my situ- 
ation is as I describe. If you, or your son, were in favour 
with any bishop or parson, perhaps it might be contrived to 
have them put in mind, or sohcited; but fam no way proper 
to be the first mover, because there is not one spiritual or 
temporal lord in Ireland whom I visit, or by whom I am 
visited, but am as mere a monk as any in Spain; and there is 
not a clergyman on the top of a mountain who so little con- 
verses with mankind, or is so little regarded by them, on 

_any other account except shewing malice. All this I bear 
as well as I can; eat my morsel alone, like a king ; and con- 
stantly at home, when, I am not riding, or walking, which I 

» do often, and always alone. . 

_I give you this picture of myself, out of old friendship; 
whence you may judge what share of spirits and mirth are 
now left me; yet I cannot read at night, and am therefore 
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forced to scribble something, whereof nine things in ten 
are burned next morning. Forgive this tediousness in the 
pen, which I acquire by the want of spending it in talk. 
And believe me to. be, with true esteem and friendship, 
your most obedient; humble servant, Xc. 


1794, July. {No signature. ] 


ye ta 


LXXXVI. The Rev. Dean Tillotson, afterwards Archbishop of. 
Canterbury, to Mr. Nicholas Hunt, of that City, labouring 
under a Cancer, of whiéh he died A.D. 1687. 


SIR, 


Iam sorry to understand by Mr. Janeway’s letter that your 
distemper grows upon you, and that you seem to decline so 
fast. ‘Lam very sensible how much-easier it is to give ad- 
vice against trouble in the case of another, than to take it 
in ourownm } 

it hath pleased God to exercise me with a very sore 
trial in the loss of my dear and only child; in which I do 
perfectly submit to his good pleasure; firmly believing 
that he does, always, that which is best; and’ yet, though 
Reason be satisfied, our passions are not so soon appeased ; 
and, when Nature hath received a wound, time must be 
allowed for the healing of it. 

Since that, God hath thought fit to give me a nearer sum- 
mons, and a closer warning of my own mortality, in the 
danger of an apoplexy; which yet, I thank God for it, hath 
occasioned no very melancholy reflections. But this, per- 
haps, 1s more owing to natural temper than philosophy and 
wise considerations. wen 

Your case is very different, who are of a temper naturally 
melancholy, and under a distemper apt to increase it: for 
both which gréat ailowances ought te he made. ‘And yet, 
methinks, both Reason and Religion do offer us considers 
ations of that solidity and strength as may very well support 
our spirits under all frailties and infirmities of the flesh. 
Such as these: that God is perfect love and goodness; that 
we are not only his creatures, but also his children, and are 
as dear to him as-te ourselves; that he doth not afflict wil- 
lingly nor grieve the children of men; and: that all evils of 
affliction are intended for the cure and prevention of tbe 
greater evils of sin and punishment: and, therefore, we 
ought not only to submit to them with patience, as being 
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deserved by us, but to receive them with thankfulness, as 
being designed by him to do us that good, and to bring us 
to that sense of him, and of ourselves, which perhaps no- 
thing else would have done; that the sufferings of this 
present life are but slight and short compared with those 
extreme and endless miseries which we have deserved, and 
with those exceeding weights of glory which we hope 
for in the other world. If we be careful to make the 
best preparation for death and eternity, whatever brings 
us nearer to our end brings us nearer to our happiness ; 
and, how rugged soever the way, the comfort is, that it 
leads to our Father’s house, where we shall want nothing 
that we can wish for. | 

Now we labour under a dangerous distemper that threat- 
-ens our life, what would we not be contented to bear in 
order to a perfect recovery, could we be but assured of it? 
And should we not be willing to endure much more in order 
to happiness and that eternal life, which God, who ate 
lie, hath promised ? 

Nature, I know, is fond of life, and apt to be still linger- - 
ing after a long continuance here; and yet, long life, with 
the usual burthens and infirmities of it, is seldom desirable. 
It is but the same thing over again, or worse ; so many more 
nights and days, summers and winters; a repetition of the 
same pleasures, but with less pleasure and relish every day 
is turned off; the same and greater pain and trouble, but 
with less strength and patience to bear them. 

These and the like considerations I use to entertain my- 
self withal; not only with content but with comfort, thoughi 
with great inequality of temper at several times, and with 
much mixture of human frailties, which will always stick to 
us whilst we are in this world. However, by this kind of 
thoughts, death seems more familiar to us; and we shall be 
able, by degrees, to bring our minds close up to it without 
Starting at it, 

The greatest tenderness I find in myself is in regard to 
some relations, especially the dearest and constant compa- 
nion of my life; which, I must confess, doth very sensibly 
- touch me. But when I consider—and so, I hope, will they 

also—that separation will be but a very little while; and, 
though I shall leave them in a bad world, yet under the 
_ care of a good God, who can be more and better to them 
than all other relations, and will be certainly so to all them 
tat love him, and hope in his mercy; I shall not need to 
advise you what to do, and what use to make of this time of 
your visitation. 3 
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. I have reason to believe you have been careful, in the 
time of your health, to prepare for the evil day ; and have 
been conversant in those books which give the best direc- 
tions to’ this purpose; and have not, as too many do, put | 
off the greatest work of your life to the end of it: and 
then you have nothing left but, as well as you can, under 
your present weakness and pain, to review all the errors and 
miscarriages of your life; and earnestly to beg God’s pardon 
and forgiveness of them, for His sake who is the propitia- 
tion for our sins. : ) 
- Comfort yourself in the goodness and promises of God, 
and the hope of that happiness into which you are ready to 
enter: and, in the mean time, exercise faith and patience 
for a little while, and be of good courage, since you see 
land. ‘The storm you are in will soon be over, and then it 
will be as if it had never been; or, rather, the remem- 
brance of it will be a pleasure. 
I do not use to write such long lettérs; but that I do 
- heartily compassionate your case, and should be glad if I 
could suggest ‘any thing that might help to mitigate your 
trouble, and make the sharp and rugged way, through which 
you are to pass into a better world, a little more smooth and 
easy. I pray God fit us both for that great change which 
we must one day undergo; and, if we be in any good mea- 
sure fit, sooner or later makes no great difference. I com- 
mend you to the good Father of Mercies and God of all 
Consolation, beseeching Him to increase your faith and pa- 
tience, and to stand by you.in your last and great conflict ; 
that, when you walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, you may fear no evil; and, when your heart fails you, 
and your strength fails, you may find Him the strength of 
our heart, and your portion for ever! 
Farewell, my good friend; and, whilst we are here, let 
us. pray one for another, that we may have a joyful meeting 
in the other world. So I rest your truly affectionate friend 


and servant, 
1795, April, JOHN TILLOTSON. 
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LXXXVIL Lewis Morris, Esq. to his Brother, William Morris, 
Comptroller of the Customs, Holyhead, on Mine-knockets. 
Dear BROTHER, | Oct. 14, 1754. 


PRAY let me know the truth of the report, that Huw | 
| P4 7 


(a) 
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Liwyd (Hugh Lloyd) throws sticks at Newhaven; pray in- 
quire closely into the affair: I do not think ‘it impossible 
but the aérial part of such a fellow may be condemned to act 
like a fool who so long acted the knave. I have heard. it 
affirmed by very sober men in Merionethshire, that Mr. 
W ynne, of Ystumllyn, can do some surprising things, which 
we call. supernatural, by producing the appearances of dis- 
tant persons; not that they are, perhaps, really above nature, 
but that they are done by some means that are not com- 
monly known, or that can be accounted for; as electricity 
and magnetism are secrets of that kind, though really na~ 
tural. Beso good as to let me know the common opinion 
of people in your parts about Mr. Wynne, and whether he 
really performed those things before sober, sensible, se- 
date men. Iam not over credulous about those things; 
and scepticism is madness; for, we really know (in general) 
very little or nothing in comparison to what is to be known. 
The great Lord Bacon owns it; and that temper of mind in 
him brought him to inquire into the depth of Nature he- 
yond any man that was born before him. People who knew: 
very little of arts or sciences, or the powers of Nature - 
(which, in other words, are the powers of the Author of Na- 
ture), being full of conceit of their own abilities and know- 
ledge, will laugh at us Cardiganshire miners, who maintain 
the existence of knockers in mines, a kind of good natured 
impalpable people, but to be seen and heard, and who seem 
to us to work in the mines; that is to say, they are types, or 
forerunners of working in mines, as dreams are of some ac~ 
cidents which happen to us. The barometer falls before 
rain and storms. If we did not know the construction of it, 
we should eall it a kind of a dream that foretels rain; but 
we know it is natural, and produced by natural means com- 
prehended by us. Now how are we sure, or any body sure, 
but that our dreams are produced by the same kind-of naz 
tural means? There is some faint resemblance of this in the 
sense of hearing; the bird is killed before we hear the re< 
port of the gun. However this is, 1 must speak well of these 
knockers, for they have actually stood my very good friends, 
whether they are aérial beings called spirits, or whether they 
are a people made of matter not to be felt by our gross bo- 
dies, as air and fire and the like. . Before the discovery of 
Esgair y Mwyn mine, these little people (as we call them 
here) worked hard there day and night; and there are 
abundance of honest sober people who have heard them, and 
soine persons who have no notion of them or of mines either; 
‘but, after the discovery of the great ore, they were heard no 
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more. When I began at Llwyn Llwyd, they worked so fresh 
there for a considerable time, that tuey even frightened some 
young workmen out of the work. ‘I’his was when we were 
driving leveis, and before we had got any ore; but, when we 
came to the ore, then they gave over, and I heard no more 
talk of them. Our old miners are no more concerned at 
hearing them dlasting, boring holes, landing deads, &c. than 
if they were some of their own people; anda single miner 
will stay in the work, in the dead of might, without any man 
near him, and never think of any fear or harm that they will 
do him; for they have a notion that the knockers are of 
their own tribe and profession, and are aharmless people, who 
mean well. ‘Three or four miners together shal] hear them 
sometimes; but, if the miners stop to take notice of them, 
the knockers will also stop; but, let the miners go on at their 
own work, suppose it is boring, the knockers will go on as 
_ brisk as can be in landing, blasting, or beating down the 
loose; and they were always heard a little way from them 
before they came to ore. These are odd assertions, but they 
are certainly facts, though we cannot and do not pretend ta 
account for them. We have now very good ore at Llwyr 
Llwyd, where the knockers were heard to work, but have now 
yielded up the place, and are no more heard. Let who will 
laugh, we have the greatest reason to rejoice, and thank the 
knockers, or rather God, wha sends us these notices. 

This topic would take up a large volume to handle pro-_ 
perly; and I wish an able hand would take the task upon him 
. to discuss the point, perhaps some extraordinary light into 
Nature might be struck out of it. The word supernatural, 
used among us, is nonsense; there is nothing supernatural ; 
for, the degrees of all beings, from the vegetative life to the 
archangel, are natural, real, absolute creatures, made by 
God’s own hand; and all their actions, motions, and quali- 
tiespare natural. Doth not the fire burn a stick into ashes 
as natural as the air or water dissolves salt; and yet fire, when 
out of action, Is invisible and impalpable ; but where is the 
home or country of fire? Where also is the home and coun~ 
try of knockers? J am, dear brother, yours affectionately, - 


1795, July. Lewis Morzis. 
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UXXXVIIL ” Dr. Young to the Rev. Thomas Newcombe. 


i 
~ Mr. Ursan, 


LE following excellent letter of the great Dr. Young, 
will doubtless be an acceptable present to your readers, It 
is probably one of thedast he ever wrote. 

E. H. 


‘ 


“ To the Rev. Mr. Thos. Newcombe, at Hackney, near 
London. 


My Dear oup Frienp, Welwyn, Nov. 25, 1762. 


AND now my only dear old friend, for your name-~sake . 
Colborn is dead; he died last winter of a cold, caught by 
officiating on the Fast-day: he has left one daughter, I be- 
lieve, in pretty good circumstances; fora friend of his, some 
time ago, settled upon her twenty pounds a year; and he, 
no doubt, has left her something considerable himself. 

Iam pleased with the stanzas you sent me; there is no- 
thing in them of eighty-seven; and if you have been as 
young, in your attempt on the Death of Abel, it will do 
you credit. That work I have read, and think it deserves 
the reception it has met withall. 

The libel you mention, I have not seen: but I have 
seen numberless papers, which shew that our body politic is 
far from being in perfect health. As for my own health, I 
do not love to complain; but one particular I must tell you, 
that my sight is so far gone, as to lay me under the necessity 
of borrowing a hand to write this. God grant me grace 
under this darkness, to see more clearly things invisible and: 
eternal, those great things, which you and I must soon beac- 
quainted with; and why not rejoice at it?) There is not a 
day of my long life that I desire to repeat; and at fourscore 
jt 1s all labour and sorrow. What then have we to do? But, 
one thing remains, and in that one, blessed be God, by his 
assistance we are sure of success. Let nothing, therefore, 
lie heavy on your heart ; let us rely on him who has done so 
great things for us; that lover of souls, that hearer of prayers, 
whenever they come from the heart ; and sure rewarder of 
all those who love him, and put their trust in his mercy. 

Let us not be discontented with this world; that is bad, 
but it is still worse to be satisfied with it, so satisfied, as not 
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to be very anxious for something more. My love and best 
wishes attend you both, and, . | 
lam, 
My good old friend, 
Sincerely yours, 
E. Youne. 


P.S. I am persuaded that you are mistaken as to your 
age. You write yourself 87, which cannot be the case; for 
T always thought myself older than you, and I want const- 
derably of that age. If it is worth your while, satisfy me as 
to this particular.” | 

1797, Feb. 


pr 


LXXXIX. Letter of John Locke. 


Mr, Urpan, 


THE following letter of the great and good Mr. Locke, is 
in the possession of Mrs. Frances Bridger, of Fowlers, in 
Hawkherst, Kent, a lineal descendant of John Alford, Esq, 
son of Sir Edward Alford, Knt. of Offington Place, near 
Arundel, Sussex, to whom it was addressed. 


i..J, 


‘© Sin, Ch. Ch. 12° Jun. 66. 


1 HAVE not yet quite parted with you ; and though you 
- have put off your gowne, you are not yet got beyond my 

affection or concernment for you. °Tis true you are now 
past masters and tutors, and it is now therefore that you 
_ ought to have the greater care of yourself; since those 
mistakes, or miscarriages, which heretofore would have beer 
charged upon them, will now, if any, light wholly upon 
you, and you yourself must be accountable for all your 
actions; nor will any longer any one else share in the praise 
or censure they may deserve. ’Twill be time, therefore, 
that you now begin to think yourself a man, and necessary 
that you take the courage of one. I mean not such a courage 
as may name you one of those daring gallants that stick at 
nothing; but a courage that may defend and secure your 
virtue and religion; for, in the world you are now looking 
into, you will find perhaps more onsets made upon your in- 
nocence than you can imagine; and there are more dan- 
gerous thieves than those that lay wait for your purse, 
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who will endeavour to rob you of that virtue which they 
care not for themselves. I could wish you that happyness 
as never to fall into such company. But I consider you are 
to live in the world; and, whilst either the service of your 
country, or your own businesse, makes your conversation 
with men necessary, perhaps this caution will be needful. 
_But you may withhold your heart where you cannot deny 
your cOmpany; and you may allow those your civility, who 
possibly will not deserve your affection. J think it needs 
fetes and impertinent to dissuade you from vices I never ob- 
served you mclined to. I write this to strengthen your re 
solutions, not to give you new ones. But let not the ims 
portunities or examples of others prevail against the dic- 
tates of your own reason and education, I do not in this 
advise you to be either a muambe or morose; to avoid com- 
pany, or not enjoy it. One may certainly with innocence 
use all the enjoyments of life: and I have beene always of 
opinion, that a virtuous life is best disposed to be the most 
pleasant. For, certainly, amidst the troubles and vanitys of 
this world, there are but two things that bring a reall satiss 
faction with them, that is, virtue and knowledge. What 
progress you have made in the latter, you will doe well not 
to lose. Your spare hours from devotion, businesse, or re- 
creation (for that too [ can allow, where employment, not 
Wlenesse, gives a title to it), will be well bestowed in re- 
viewing or improving your University notions; and if at 
this distance I could afford your studies any direction or as 
sistance, I should be glad, and you need only let me know 
it. Though your ancestors have left you a condition above’ 
the ordinary rank, yet it’s yourself alone that can advancé 
yourself to it: for it’s not either your going upon two legs, 
ar liveing in a great house, or possessing many acres, that 
gives one advantage over beasts or other men; but the being 
wiser and better. I speak not this to make you carelesse 
of your estate; for, though riches be not virtue, it’s a great 
instrument of it, wherein lyes a great part of the usefull- 
nesse and comfort of life. Inthe right management of this 
lyes-a great part of prudence, and about money is the great 
mistake of men; whilst they are either too coviteous, or 
tao carelesse of it. If you thraw it away idlely, you lose 
your great support, and best friend. If you hugge it toa 
closely, you lose it and yourself too.. To be thought prus 
‘dent and liberall, provident and good-natured; are things 
worth your endeavour to’ obtain, which perhaps you-will 
better doe, by avoiding the occasions of expenses than by 


a fragall limiting them when occasion. hath» made them 
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necessary: But I forget you are neere your lady mother 
whilst L give you these advices, and doe not observe that 
what I meant for a letter begins to grow into a: treatise, 
Those many particulars that here is not roome for, I send 
you to seeke in the writings of learned and sage authors, 
Let me give you by them those counsells I, cannot now. 
They will direct you, as well as | wish you, and I doe truly 
wish you well. You will therefore pardon me for thus once 
playing the tutor, since I shall hereafter always be, 
Sir, your faithful friend and servant, 
1797. £26, Joun Locks,” 


XC, Fro John Evelyn, on the Culture and Improvement of thie 
English Tongue. Re 


Mr. Urpan, 


INCLOSED you receive an original letter from John Eve- 
lyn, Esq. the celebrated author of “ Sylva,” toa Fellow of 
the Royal Society. ~ 

T. A. 


« Srr, Sayes Court, Jan. 28 


ON contemplation of your laudable designe of reviving 
_the committee formerly appointed by the R. S, to consider 
of the culture and improvement of the English tongue; I 
here, to make good my promise, send you what sugges- 
tions I had once prepared in order to it; and, if you could 
engage my Lord Arlington, and the politer greate men to 
favour it, they would easily. obtaine of his Majesty some 
conveniency of meeting in the Court itself; which might 
not only prove an ornament to it, but render it a profitable 
diversion, perhaps emulous of the stage, not to say the pul- 
pit, and, by degrees, introduce likewise a greater kindness 
towards the R. Society in general, as to their philosophical 
concerns, and place it beyond the power of that envy and 
detraction, under which it has so long laboured, for want of 
those influences, and its being better understood. But of 
these topics—upon some other occasion. I proceed to the 
subject in hand, And, first, 0 .- | 
I conceive the reason both of additions to, and the core 
,  ruptions of, the Lnglish language (as of most other tongues,) - 
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has proceeded from the same causes; namely, from victo- 
ries, plantations or colonies, frontiers, staples of commerce, 
pedantry of schules, affectation of travellers, translations, 
fancy, and style of court, vernility and mincing of citts, pul- 
pits, theatres, the bar, and from shops, &c. 

The parts affected with it we find to be the accent, an- 
nalogie, direct interpretation, tropes, phrases, and the like. I 
should, therefore, humbly propose, 1. that there might first 
be compil’d a gram’ar for the precepts, which, (as it did the 
Roman, when Crates transferr’d the art to Rome, follow’d 
by Diomedes, Priscian, and others, who undertook it) might 
only insist on the rudes, the sole and adequate meanes to 
render it a dearned, as well as learnable, tongue. 

2. That, with this, a more certain orthography were in- 
aij troduced, as by leaving out superfluous letters, &c. such as 
~ (0) in woemen, people ; (u) in honotr ; (a) in reproach; (ugh) 
Nan though, &c. 

3. That there might be excogitated some new periods | 
and accents, besides such as our gram’arians and critics use, 
to assist, inspirit, and modifie the pronunciation of sentences, 
and to stand as marks before hand, how the voice and tone 
is to be govern’d in reading or reciting, and for varying the 
tune of the voice as the subject is affected. This would be of 
great use in the reading or pronouncing of verses, and of no 
small importance to the stage, the pulpit, and the barr. 

4. To this might follow a lexicon, or collection of all the 
pure and genuine English words by themselves; then, those 
that are derwvative from others, with their prime, certain, 
and watural, signification ; then the symbolical ; so as no in- 
novation might be used or favour’d, at least, till there should 
arise some necessity of providing a new edition, and of am- 
plifying the edd upon mature advice. 

§. That, in order to this, some were appointed to col- 
lect all the technical words, especially those of the more 
generous and liberal employments, as the author of the 
*« E’ssaies des Merveilles de Nature, et des plus nobles Arti- 
fices,” has,don for the French; Francis Junius, and others, 
have endeavoured for the Zatine; and as Mr, Philips has 
lately attempted in his English dictionary, and an ingenious 
divine (a friend of mine) is about upon the above-men- 
tion’d ** Lssaies des Merveilles,’ &c. But this must be 
glean’d from shops, not books. 

6. ‘That things difficult to be translated or express’d, and 
such as are, as it were, 7ncom ensurable one to another, as de- 
terminations of weights and measurs, comes, honors, national- 
habits, armes, dishes, drinks, municipal constitutions of courts, - 
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eld and abrogated costomes, &c. were better interpreted than 
as yet we find them in dictionaries, and noted in the lezicon. 

7. That a full catalogue of exotic words, such as aré 
minted by our logo-dedali, were exhibited; and that it were 
xesolved on what should be sufficient to render them cur- 
rent, ut civitute donentur; since, without restraining that 
same indomitam novandi verborum licentiam, it will in time 
quite disguise the language. ‘There are some elegant words 
introduced by physitians, chiefly, and phzlosophers, worthy to 
be retained ; others it may be fitter to be abrogated, since 
there ought to be a daw as well as a diberty, in this particu- 
lar, to allay the itch of being the author of a new, but abor- 
tive, word. And in this choyce there would be some re- 
guard to the well sounding and more harmonious, and such 
as are numerous, and apt to fall gracefully into their cadences 
and periods, and so recommend themselves at the very frst. 
sight, as it were. Others, which (like false stones) will 
neverishinetor give lustur, in what ever way they be placed} 
but embase the rest. And here, I observe, that such as have 
convers’d long in universities, &c. do greatly affect words 
and expressions, no where in credit besides, as may be 
noted in Cleaveland’s Poems for Cambridg; and there are 
also some Oxford words us’d by others, as | might instance 
if needfull. | 

8. Previous to this enquiry would be, what particular 
dialects, idioms, and proverbs, were in use in every several 
county of England; for the words of the present age being 
properly the vernacula or classic rather, especial reguard is 
to be had of them, and this consideration admits.ot infinite 
improvements, though Mr. Ray has lately published a good 
specimen for the references; and our new etymologicon much 
adorn’d this desiderat. Chaucer, Leland, and especially some 
of our antienier Saxon writers, have some words and expres- 
sions of greater comprehension, and not to be contemn’d 
were we not exceedingly given sometimes to change for the 
Worse. . | , 
. 9. Happly it were not amiss that we had a better col- 
lection (than is in the Schole of Compliments, Helpe to Dis- 
course, and other ridiculous books) of the most guaimé and 
courtly expressions, by way of Ilorilegium, Copia, or phrases, 
distinct from the province, and yet un-affected; tor, we are 
_ infinitely to seek, in our civil addresses, excuses, and formes 

upon suddaine and unpremeditated (though ordinary) en- 

counters, &c. in which the French, Italians, and Spanyards, 
have a kind of natural grace and talent, which furnishes the 
conyersation, and renders it very agreeable, Here then 
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may come in synonimes, homonymias, &c. and for the more 
usefull periods in writing and expression of things difficult, 
the varieties and changes you suggested the other day, 
which would be of wonderftil use. , 
10. And since there is likewise a manifest votation and 
circling of words, which go in and out like\the mode and 
fashion (and are for the time as greate tyrants,) bookes would. 
be consulted for the reduction of some of the old words and 
expressions, had formerly 7 delicis; for, our language is in 
many places sterile and barren by reason of this depopulation 
(as | may name it,) and therefore such fields should be new. 
cultivated and enriched, either with the former (if more sig~ 
nificant) or some other: for example, we have hardly any 
nF word that does so fully expresse the French clinquant, naiveté, 
ennity, concert, chicanerie, consume, emotion, defer, effort, &c. 
a Italian garbato, svelto, bizarro, &c. Let us therefore-(as the 
“© Romans did the Greeks) make as many of these do homage 
as are hike fo prove good citizens; but concerning this, 
] have sayd something m article 8. ' 
Something might likewise be well translated out of the 
best orators and poets, Greek and Latin, and even out of the 
modern languages ; that so a judgment might be made con+ 
cerning the elegancy of the style ; and soa laudable and un 
affected imitation ot the best (by way of proluston) recom- 
mended to writers. I anv persuaded, if these particulars 
were well cultivated, and that a collection of ingenious per- 
sons did make it a serious business, as the French and Ita- 
lians have don, under the auspices of Cardinal Richelieu, our 
language might in a short time reach to the noblest heights, 
and equally obtaine amongst our more spreading neighbours: _ 
But first, Sir, there must be a stock of reputation gained 
by some public writings and compositions of the members of 
such an assembly, or the king must con’and and favour it, 
that maliceous men do net put it out of countenance, by 
ealling them comedianti, and fopps (as you know who has 
don;) that so they may not think it a dishonour to submit to 
the test, and reguard them as judges and competent appro- 
bators. ; 
Thus far were that worthy desigue of yours advanced, 
I conceive a very small matter would dispatch the art of rhe- 
toric, which the French proposed as one of the jirsf things 
they recommended to their famous academitians. | 
‘lo give a tast what might possibly be don by the only 
assistance of the English and some neighbour tongues, I did 
(not long since) at tlie request of my Lord Howard of Nor-~ 
fotk,and which might happly gratifie some very greafe persons 
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that have excellent understandings (but who it is not meces- 
sary should undergo the pedantry and tyrannie of letters 
and deep erudition,) write an essay, how far aman might be- 
come learned by the only assistance of the modern languages, 
and which few of our greate men but understand. 

But this was meerly for his private use, and to obey his 
pleasure; and though I could bravely defend the designe, 
yet our malicious pedants would laugh at it. It would passe 
acceptably in any nation but ours., 

I have also selected some English letters, Sc. and written 
a tragy-comedy, which are all ¢mpertinences not to have been 
named to any but a very obliging and friendly intimate, and 
since I penned them, as the orator says, © 


Non tam perfictendi spe, quam experiundi voluptate. 


Your most faithfull servant, 
J. Eveiyn. 


Sir, pardon my ill character, and other defects: I am 
heartily weary and half blind, having this day written the 
whole packet which [ now send you (containing 17 pages 
fol.) besides other worke.”’ 3 i EN AT 


1797, March. 
een 
XCI. From the Rev. Thomas Seward. 


Mr. URBAN, 
NO apology will be necessary to your learned readers for 


the insertion of the following original and truly-classical 


epistle. | 
ALUMNUS. 


* Viro reverendo doctissimoque Andres Mario Chappo, 
 §.T.P. &e. salutem plurimam dicit Thomas Seward, 
A.M. canonicus Lichfeldensis. — 


_ Epistola tua, vir doctissime, jamdudum erratica, ad me 
tandem delata est, septuagenarium, et egrum, inhabilem- 
que sane ad explendum animum tuum, qui in anliquitatibus 
perscrutandis inexpertus' et rudis sum, et Latine loqui vel 
scribere diu desuetus. Sed cum coenebium Coventrense 
cum monachis ejus olim dissolutum,est et obrutum, edesque 
VOL, IID. e) "4 
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eorum, et palatium episcopale, et ruine ipse ommes peri- 
erunt, Vix oper pretium videtur-te, et tua splendidiora 
studia, obscurorum virorum nominibus solis detinere; pre- 
sertim, cum vix liber, nedum brevis epistola, ad responden- 
dum questionibus tuis sufficiat. Historiam autem ecclesia- 
yum harum concathedralium breviter perstringam. In 
Saxonum Heptarchia, amplissimum erat et ditissimum reg- 
num Merciz. Oswius autem Northumbrie rex hoc sub- 
egit, et ex tenebris hyperboreis ad Christianam fidem rede- 
mit. Hie ecclesiam Lichfeldiz erexit circa annum 657, 
que fere omnes mediterraneas Angliw partes in ditione 
episcopali tenebat. Episcopus enim quamplurimos sacer- 
dotes laborum participes secum habuit, qui vicatim et vicis- 
sim missi ambirent regnum, nondum enim in parochiis divi- 
sum fuit.. Anno 800 rex Merciz Offa fuit, qui aut collap- 
sam restaurabat, aut parvam ampliavit ecclesiam Lichfel- 
densem adeo. ut fundator alter interdum vocaretur. Hic a 
Papa Hadriano impetravit, ut Lichfeldiz sedes archiepisco- 
palis fieret. Adulphus consecratus est, qui rexit provin- 
clam annos sex et triginta. Ilo defuncto, nulli successorum 
pallium archiepiscopale concessum est. Post longam epis- 
coporum seriem, anno millesimo sexagesimo sexto tundatum 
est coznobinm Coventrense per Leofricum, comitem Merciz 
potentissimum ditissimumque, atavis forsan regibus Mercia 
editum: sed Heptarchia tune dissoluta, in unum regnum 
Saxonum occidentalium redacta fuit. Major autem honos con- 
jugi ejus Godive attribuitur, pulcherrime, castissime, et mo- 
nachorum ordinibus devotissime. Illa importune conjugem 
diu solicitaverat ut coenobium hoe fundaret, et nundinarum 
vectigalia civibus donaret. bi arrow ille, * Hac lege 
tibi astringo fidem, ut faciam id quod petis, cum tu, mea 
suavissima, per compita publica Coventrie nuda equitave- 
ris.” IJ}la, tantum religio potuit, assentitur ; et solutis cri-~ 
nibus perlongis adumbrata, et quasi vestita, civibusque om- 
nibus interdictis fenestras appropinquare, iter iniit. Unus 
Actzon, comitisse stabularius, ausus est mandatum vio- 
lare. Comitisse equus, fautorem suum per fenestram cer- 
nens, hinnitum tollit, et nebulonem prodit; cujus effigies 
lignea per fenestram perantique domus, (ejusdem, ut aiunt, 
aut saltem in eodeth loco posite,) caput perpetuo protrudit, 
et monstratur digitis preetereuntium. Solenni insuper pompa 
magistratuum, et civium omnium, in honorem munificentis- 
sime patrone Godive, visitatur hoc ludicrum terriculum ; 
et, quasi vivum derisione, cachinnis, et scommatibus vulgus 
insectatur, et speculator quisque intempestivus et ineptus 
etiam nune yocatur Peeping Jom. In hac pompa, mulier, . 
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veste nivea astricte membris adaptata, quasi nuda, et capil- 
lis adscititiis adumbrata, personam comitisse gerit, alboque 
insidens equo per compita equitat. Oleant hee forsan 
aniles fabulas; sed antiquarii, auctoritate graves, hec et 
plura de hac re tradunt. Ut ut hec sint, hoc certum est; 
coenobium Coyentriz tantis auri et argenti ponderibus dota- 
tum, tantis gemmarum luminibus illustratum, ut vix parietes 
ad thesauros continendos sufficerent. Et dictum coenobium, 
totius insule longe ditissimum. Sed hactenus; redeamus ad 
Lichfeldiam, cujustemplum tegmine lignarioco-opertum esse 
traditur; et, ut suspicor, injuria temporis labefactum : nam, 
in regnis sequentibus, multa regia dona ad id restaurandum 
memorantur. Nec aliam invenio causam, cur episcopi ma- 
ternam sedem desererent, et eam ad urbem Cestriam, cas- 
trum occidentale quondam Romanorum, transferrent : aucto- 
ritate concilil provincialis apud Londinum, per Lanfrancum 
archiepiscopum Cantuariensem, celebrati. Nec Cestriz 
diu remansit honos; secundus enim episcopus Robertus de 
Lymeri, Normannus, ut credo, nam regibus Gulielmo Rufo 
et Henrico Primo administer fuit potentissimus, gazis et 
gemmis Coventrie inhians, transferr: sedem suam ad Co- 
ventriam impetrayvit, et thesauros incontinenter involavyit ; 
nam ex una trabe sola quingentas marcas corrasisse dicitur, 
Hee prima coenobii calamitas. Multa surripuit, nec tamen 
omnia; fundos ingentes et solidos abligurire non potuit. 
Hic inter monachos Coventrenses, et canonicos Lichfel- 
denses, episcopi eligendi potestatem divisit. Sed magne 
et acerbe lites exinde orte sunt; inter hos, antiquitate, et 
‘illos, divitiis superbientes. Harum rixarum longas ambages, 
que in tertium seculum, non nisi magna laicorum offensione, 
protrahebantur, non placitum, nec meum est, persequi. 
Anno tandem 1224, plenipotentia papze Honorii tertii tan- 
tas potuit componere lites, cujus decreto, ambobus capitu- 
jis, una vice in Coventriz ecclesia, altera in Lichfeldensi, 
eligeretur episcopus. Hoc ordine conjunctee sunt cathe- 
drvz: et si non cordialiter inter monachos et seculares, at 
sine litibus judicialibus. Et satis composite res procede- 
bant, usque ad regnum Henrici Octavi, qui monachorum or- 
dines omnes delevit, et eorum fundos pragrandes inter au- 
Jicos suos, et proceres regni divisit; conscribens exercitum 
virorum nobilium et divitum contra agmina pape. Per hee 
omnia secula, scientia et veritas sub pedibus conculcate 
erant; nec seepe erigebant capita ne quidem sub docta re- 
gina Ehzabetha. Primus inter episcopos Lichfeldenses et 
_ Coventrenses cujus opera adhuc leguntur, erat Joannes. 
_Hachettus, qui perduellione flagrante contra Carolum pri= 
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mum, rector erat sancté Andree ecclesiz apud Londinum, 
et circa annum 1641, litargie Anglicane a senatoribus po- 
puli solis, rege et optimatibus dissentientibus, reprobate et 
Interdicta: firmiter adhesit; et dum cultum divinum cele- 
brabat, decurio rebellis, cum altero sicario, in ecclesia ruit, 
et minaciter jubet eum deSistere. Jussa injusta;contemnens 
Mairis auvzwy 1 precibus perseverabat.  Ille furore plusquam 
fanatico estuans, scloppum usque ad os hominis obtrudens, 
instantem, ni desistat, minitatur mortem. Cui sereniter sa- 
cerdos, “ Fungor ego officio meo, miles ; fungere tu tuo.” 
Perculsus.ille erubuit, et abiit. Hachettus, Carolo secundo 
restaurato, factus episcopus Lichfeldiz et Coventrie, tem- 
plum cathedrale pene obrutum, turrim cuspidatam, seu po- 
tius obeliscum Gothicum procerissimum, altissimum, et pul- 
cherrimum, tormentis fractum et eversum, culmina plumbea 
disjecta et direpta, parietes et columnas, et laquearia fedata 
et nuda, equorum beilicosorum et stercoris grande recep- 
taculum, palatium episcopale simili ruina turpatum invenit. 
Hoc neglexit, domo canonica contentus, sed totis viribus 
ad domum Dei restaurandam incubuit. ‘Nam_ postridie 
ejus diei qua Lichfeldiam intravit, diluculo primo servos 
equosque stios ad sordes a templo removendas extimulavit. 
Quotque inchoavit acerrime, paucis annis feliciter inte- 
gravit; nam, partim de proprils sumptibus, partim magna- 
tes regni exorando, viginti et tria millia librarum, ingentem 
eo tempore summam, in hoc opere tam nobili consumpsit. 
Presul hic doctus et strenuus fidei Anglicane defensor erat 
contra Jesuitas, et concionator sui temporis celebris: stylus 
autem ejus rudis est et obsoletus. Huic successit episco- 
pus, a regia meretrice in cathedram intrusus, qui, tali pa- 
trona dignus, monstrum fuit avaritiz ; cui nihil episcopale, 
nihil sacrum, nisi auri sacra fames. - Merito tandem ab are 
chiepiscopo Cantuariensi mulctatus est; cujus ex crapula 
aurea, ut ita dicam, preesens palatium episcopale grande 
satis et splendidum emicuit. Huic successit vir magni in-+ 
genii et doctrine Gulielmus Lloyd, cui lingue orientales 
“quasi vernacule erant. Illi proximus fuit Joannes Hough, 
vir omni laude dignus, qui juvenis adhuc, Magdalene col~ 
legit apud Oxoniam preses electus fuit, contra illegalia 
mandati Jacobi Secundi qui virum legibus inhabilem in hane 
dignitatem eligi jusserat. Ob hoc, irato rege, expulsus 
erat; sed anno proximo, rege ipso ab Anglia expulso, resti- 
tutus, et post aliquot annos ad dicecesin Lichfeldensem 
evectus, ubi multos annos ab omnibus honoratus vixit, do- 
nec ab Anna regina in divitem Vigornie cathedram transla- 
tus fuit. Aulicis eleganti, religtosis pietatis, omnibus 
Christian benevolentiz optima documenta prebuit, usque 
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ad plusquam nonagesimum etatis annum. Huic successit 
Chandlerus, primum canonicus,, deinde episcopus. Lich- 
feldeasis, et postea translatus ad ditissimum dicecesin Dunel- 
mix.  Ilie propugnator strenuus fidei Christiane. contra gl- 
gantes Istos infideles Collinsium et Tindalium, qui apostolos 
etiev angeiistas nequitie et ignorantia au daciter insimulant, 
quia prophetias Veteris Testamenti histoflis Noviaptayerunt, 
Huic succeéssit Richardus Smalbroke, qui miracula Christi, 
contra. Woolstonum, fidei Accor et calumniatorem, 
docte et acute defendit.~ Hujus. successor fuit Fredericus 
Cornwallis, comitis de Cornwallis patruus, qui annas octode- 
cim, dicecesin Lichfeidensem, diligenter, sapienter, at ami- 
cissime administravit, et nunc cathedram archiepiscopalem 
Cantuariensem splendide ornat. Hujus successor fuit Joan- 
nes Egerton, ducis Bridgwateriensis patruelis, et hares 
proximus, vir doctus, elegans, et in rebus agendis acutus et 
perspicax. Post biennium ad Dunelmiam evectus fuit. Ili 
successit Brownlow North, comitis Guildfordie filius, et 
Domini North, gaze regiz custedis et rerum publicarum cus 
ratoris, frater fraterrimus, qui biennium quoque hic commo- 
ratus, ad Vigorniam traiielaias est. Episcopus vere nobilis, 
comis, et benignus, dicecesi nostre nunc presidet Richardus 
Hurd, qui apud academiam Cantabrigiensem studiis huma- 
nioribus contemporaneis omnibus facile antecessit; critici 
acuminis et prompte doctrine quamplurima exemplaria ad-~ 
huc juvenis edidit. Deinde dialogos quosdam historicos, 
politicos. et morales, scripsit, qui magno fructu a literatis 
leguntur: postea prophetias Veteris et Novi Testamenti, 
claro et insigni ordine digessit et explicuit. His ingenii et 
pietatis documentis, morum suavitate, et egregia --vultus 
gratia inductus, comes de Mansfield, judicum nostrorum 
merito princeps, et legum/non magis quam virorum acutissi< 
mus judex, regi nostro y hune commendavit, ut freret preecep- 
tor principis Gallia et fratris ejus secularis episcopi Osna- 
burgensis.. Ex illo igitur spes Britannia nunc pendet. 
Discipuli ejus, ut audivi et spero, bonarum artium studtis 
alacriter meumbunt, et rapidi proficiunt; et ex illo, precor, 
derivata virtus in patriam populumgue fluat. ; | 
1797, June. T. 8.” 


XCM. Letter written at Paris by Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Com- 
municated by the Gentleman who received it. 
April 22, 1784. 


IL SEND you duewwith a bill for ten Louis d’ors. I do not 
Q3 
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pretend to give such a sum: I only lend it to you. When 
you shall return to your country, you cannot fail of getting 
into some business that will in time enable you to pay all 
your debts. In that case, when you meet with another ho- 
nest man in similar distress, you must pay me by lending this 
sum to him, injoining him to discharge the debt by a like 
operation, when he shall be able, and shall meet with such 
another opportunity. I hope it may thus go through many 
hands before it meets with a knave to stop its progress. This 
is a trick of mine for doing a deal of good with a little 
money. I am not rich enough to afford much in good works, 
and so am obliged to be cunning, and make the most of a 
little. | 3 : 


1797, Sept. 


wed 


XCHI. Letters from the Earl of Orford to Governor Pownall. 
LEVTER.. 1, 


Strawberry Hill, Oct. 20, 1783. 


I AM extremely obliged to you, Sir, for the valuable coms 
munication you have made to me. It is extremely so to me, 
as it does justice toa memory that J revere to the highest 
degree; and I flatter myself that it would be acceptable to 
that part of the world that loves truth; and that part will be 
the majority as fast as they pass away who have an interest 
in preferring falshood. Happily, truth is longer-lived 
than the passions of individuals ; and, when mankind are not 
misled, they can distinguish white from black. . 

I myself do not pretend to be unprejudiced; I must be 
so to the best of fathers; I should be ashamed to be quite 
impartial. No wonder then, Sir, if I am greatly pleased 
with so able a justification. Yet [ am not so blind but that 
I can discern solid reasons for admiring your Defence. You 
have placed that Defence on sound and mew grounds; and, 
though very briefly, have very learnedly stated and distin- 
guished the landmarks of our Constitution, and the en- 
croachments made on it, by justly referring the principles 
of liberty to the Saxon system, and imputing the corrup- 
tions of it to the Norman. This was a great deal too deep 
for that superficial mountebank Hume to go; for a mounte- 
bank he was. He mounted a /refeau in the garb of a phi- 
losaphic empiric, but dispensed no drugs but what he was 
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authorised to vend by a royal patent, and which were full of 
Turkish opium. He had studied nothing relative to the 

English Constitution before Queen Elizabeth, and had se- 

lected some of her most arbitrary acts to countenance those 

of the Stuarts; and even hers he misrepresented ; for, her 

‘worst deeds were levelled against the nobility, those of the» 
Stuarts against the people; hers, consequently, were rather 
an obligation to the people; for, the most heinous part of 
common despotism is, that it produces a thousand despots 

instead of one. Muley Moloch cannot lop off many heads 

with his own hand; at least he takes those in his way, those 

of his courtiers; but his bashaws and viceroys spread de- 

struction every where. 

The dimsy, ignorant, blundering, manner in which Hume 
executed the reigns preceding Henry VII. is a proof of how 
little he had examined the history of our Constitution. 

I could say much, much more, Sir, in commendation of 
your work, were I not apprehensive of being biassed by the 
subject. Still, that it would not be from flattery I will 
prove, by taking the liberty of making two objecticns, and 
they are only to the last page but one. Perhaps you will 
think that my first objection does shew that I am too much 
biassed. Hive , 

~~ Town, Iam sorry to see my father compared ta Sylla; 
the latter was a sanguinary usurper, a monster—the former 
the mildest, most forgiving, best-natured of men, and a 
legal minister. Nor, I fear, will the only light in which you 
“compare them stand the test. Sylla resigned his power 
voluntarily, insolently, perhaps timidly, as he might think 
“he had a better chance of dying in his bed if he retreated, 
than by continuing to rule by force. My father did not 
retire by his own option: he had lost the majority of the 
“House of Commons. Sylla, you say, Sir, retired unim- 
peached—it is true, but covered with blood. My father was 
“not impeached, in our strict sense of the word, but, to my 
great joy, he was in effect. A secret committee, a worse in- 
quisition than a jury, was named—not to try him, but to sift 
‘his life for crimes; and out of such a jury, chosen in the 
‘dark, and not one of whom he might challenge, he had some 
determined enemies, many opponents, and but two he could 
‘suppose his friends. And what was the consequence? A 
“man, charged with every state crime almost for twenty 
years, was proved to have done—what? paid some writers 
much more than they deserved, for having defended him 
against ten thousand and ten thousand libels (some of which 
had been written by his inquisitors), all which libels were 
Q4 ; 
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- confessed to have been lies by his inquisitors themselves ; 
for, they could not produce a shadow of one of the crimes 
with which they had charged him! I must own, Sir, F think, 
that Sylla and my father ought to be set in opposition ra+ 
‘ther than paralleled. , 

My other objection is still more serious; and, if J am so 
happy as to convince you, I shall hope that you will alter 
the paragraph, as it seems to impute something to Sir 
Robert of which he was not only most innocent, but of 
which, if he had been guilty, I should think him extremely 
s0, for he would have been very ungrateful. 

You say, ‘“‘he had not the comfort to see that he had es- 
tablished his own family by any thing which he received 
from the gratitude of that Hanover family, or from the gra- 
titude of that country, which he had saved and served.” 
Good Sir, what does this sentence seem to imply, but that 
either Sir Robert himself, or his family, thought, or think, 
that the kings George I. and IL or England, were ungrate~. 
ful for not rewarding his services? Defend him and us from 
such acharge! Neither he nor we ever had sucha thought. 
Was it not rewarding him to make him prime-minister, and 
maintain and support him against all his enemies for twenty 
years together? Did not George I. make his eldest sona 
peer, and give tothe father and sen a valuable-patent place 
in the Custom House for three lives? Did not George II. 
give my elder brother the auditor’s place, and to my other 
brother and me other rich places for our lives; for, though 
in the gift of the First Lord of the Treasury, do we not owe 
them to the king, who made him so? Did not the late king 
make my father an earl, and dismiss him with a pension.of 
4000]. a year for his life? Could he or we not think these 
ample rewards? What rapacious sordid wretches must he 
and we have been, and be, could we entertain such: an idea! 
As far have we all been trom thinking him neglected by 
his country. Did not his country see and know those re- 
wards? and could it think those rewards inadequate? HBe- 
sides, Sir, great as I hold my father’s services, they were 
solid and silent, mot ostensible: they were of a kind to 
which I hold your justification a more suitable reward than 
. pecuniary recompenses. To have fixed the House of Han- 
éver on the throne ; to have maintained this country in peace 
and affluence for 20 years; with the other services you re~ 
cord, Sir, were actions, the eclat of which must be illustrated 
by titne and reflexion, and whose splendour has been brought 
forwarder than [ wish it had, by comparison with a period 
very dissimilar. 3 aye y 
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If Sir Robert had not the comfort of leaving his family in 
affluence, it was not imputable to his king or his country. 
Perhaps I am proud that he did not. He died 40,000]. in 
debt—that was the wealth of a man that had been taxed as 
the plunderer of his country! Yet, with all my adoration of 
my father, lam just enough to own that it was his own fault 
if he died so poor. He had made Houghton much too mag- 
nificent for the moderate estate which he left to support it; 
and as he never, I repeat it with truth, never got any money 
but in the South Sea and while he was paymaster, his fond- 
ness for his paternal seat, and his boundless generosity, 
were too expensive for his fortune. I will mention one in- 
stance, which will shew how little he was disposed to turn 
the favour of the crown to his own profit: he laid out 
14,0001. of his own money on Richmond new park. 

I can produce other reasons too, why Sir Rebert’s family 
were not in so comfortable a situation as the world, deluded 
by misrepresentation, might expect to see them at his death. 
My eldest brother had been a very bad economist during 
his father’s life, and died himself 50,000]. in debt, or more ; 
so that, to this day, neither Sir Edward nor I have received. 
the 5000]. apiece, which Sir Robert left us as our fortunes: 
Ido not love to charge the dead; therefore will only say, 
that Jiady Orford, reckoned a vast fortune, which till she 
died she never proved, wasted vast sums; nor did my bro+ 
ther or father ever receive but 20,000]. which she brought at 
first, and: which were spent on the wedding and christening; 
I mean, including her jewels. i 

I beg your pardon, Sir, for this tedious detail, which is 
minutely, perhaps too minutely, true; but, when I took 
the liberty of contesting any part of a work which I admire 
so much, I owed it to you and to myself to assign my rea- 
sons. I trust they will satisfy you; and, if they do, I am sure 
you will alter a paragraph against which it is the duty of the 
family to reclaim. Dear as my father’s memory is to my 
soul, I can never subscribe to the position that he was unre- 
warded by the House of Hanover. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, with great respect and gratitude, your most obliged 
and obedient humble servant, | 


Hor. WALPOLE. 


- P.S. Udid not take the liberty of retaining your Essay, 
Sir; but shouid be very happy to have a copy of it at yout 
leisure. bday 
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Berkeley Square, Nov. 7, 1783. 


YOU must allow me, Sir, to repeat my thanks for the se-« 
cond copy of your Tract on my father, and for your great 
condescension in altering the two passages to. which I pre« 
sumed to object, and which are now not only more con= 
sonant to exactness, but, | hope, no disparagement to the 
piece. To me they are quite satisfactory; and it is a com- 
tort to me too, that what J] begged to have changed was not 
any reflection prejudicial to his memory, but, in the first 
point, a parallel not entirely similar in circumstances; and, 
in the other, a sort of censure on others to which I could 
‘not subscribe, With all my veneration for my father’s me= 
mory, I should not remonstrate against just censure on him. 
Happily, to do justice to him, most iniquitous calumnies 
ought to be removed, and then there would remain virtues 
and merits enough far to outweigh human errors, from 
which the best men, like him, cannot be exempt. Let his 
enemies, aye, and his freends, be conipared with him—and 
then justice would be done! 

Your Essay, Sir, will, I hope, some time or other, clear the 
way to his vindication. It points out the true way of examin- 
ing his character, and is itself, as far as it goes, unanswer- 
able. As such, what an. obligation must it be to, Sir, your 
most grateful and obedient humble servant, 


1798, Dec. | Hor. WaALPoLy 


a 


XCIV. Letters from Bishops Hoadly and Butler, and the Duchess 
of Marlborough, to Sir Robert Walpole. 


Mr. URBAN, 


THE three Jetters which accompany this must certainly be 
an agreeable treat to your readers. They are from two of 
the most shining ornaments of the episcopal bench to a 
prime minister; and are remarkable for the dignified man- 
ner in which one of them requests a translation ; and the 
other accepts a vacant see. A fourth, from the famous 
Duchess of Marlborough, in the character of Ranger of 
Windsor Park, is also a curiosity. Their genuineness is 
unquestionable ; and you may engrave, if you please, the 
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signatures. To the friend from whom I received them th 


Cy 
were communicated by the late Earl of Orford. } 
Yours, d&c, 

| M. GREEN. 
EET FER‘. 
The Bishop of Salisbury [Hoadly] to Sir Robert Walpole. 
Sir, Salisbury, July 14, 1733. 


I BEG leave to let you know that [ had, about ten:days 
ago, a letter from my Ld. Barrington, dated from Berwick ; 
the principal contents of which I mus: just mention to you, 
and then shall (as I ought) leave it entirely to you to consider 
what is proper.on your part. He says that he has met with 
a reception and encouragement beyond his highest expec- 
tations ; that Gol. Lyddel is secure ; that Ld. Polwarth’s in- 
terest is in a very hazardous way by the acknowledgment of 
his own friends; that Gen. Sabine has given up his preten- 
sions, and that there is not the least room for a fourth can- 
didate; that there are about 20 votes depending upon the 
Government, with inclinations to him, but fears insinuated 
into them of iosing their bread if they vote for him ; that it 
would be of the greatest service to him to have that difh- 
culty removed, and so many votes added to his interest. He 
quotes you as saying, a little while ago, “ that you did not 
oppose him, but was only for the old members ;” and hopes 
from thence that, Gen. Sabine having desisted, you may 
grant him this favour. Nay, he goes on to hope that Col. 
_Lyddel would favour him with some of those votes, which he 
unnecessarily keeps now as single votes, if he thought that 
Lord B.’s election would be more acceptable to you than 
Lord Polwarth’s, who may get advantage by that conduct in 
the Colonel. I shall make my letter as long-as his if I 
should. go on much farther. I shail only add, that he is so 
weak as to think that I have an ¢nterest powerful enough to 
do—I know not what. For my own part,.1 could not avoid 
representing the case to you as he has represented it to me ; 
and cannot think it right to bey any thing of you but that 
you will be as favourable as you yourself think it reason- 
able to be. J find he is in, and must now go through, and 
that he has a number of good friends there. I forgot to 
say, that he cites her Majesty’s saying, that it would be hard 
to oppose him ; which I remember something of at the time 
_-when the affair of the Dissenters was composed at London 
py his assistance at. last, amongst others. But no more of this. 


| 
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When I had last the honour of seeing you, I forgotte 
make an apology for my troubling you a little while ago 
with two letters, about the Jewel-office and the Garter 
affair. You, who have nothing to do with those matters, 
might wonder at it, if you were not informed that the Duke 
of Grafton, who came to me upon that subject ,and was 
going into Suffolk, told me he came directly from you; and 
that I must give an account of whatever I found necessary 
to you in his absence. 

1 think fit just to say, that Sir Ed. Desbouverie’s interest 
has been carefully and successfully managed in this City 
since the last election, and (as I am informed) is now so 
strong that there is indeed no talk amongst any persons of 
the old members. 

I beg pardon for this long interruption; and am, with a 
great and sincere regard, Sir, your most faithful humble 
servant, 

| B. SARUM. 


LETTER IL. Gi 


&, 


From the same Bishop. 
Sir, Aug. 8, 1734. 


HEARING from all hands the desperate condition in 
which-the Bishop of Winchester is (if not already dead,) I 
flatter myself you will not take it amiss that I express to you, 
upon this occasion, my entire dependence upon those kind 
words you have often said to me upon this subject. When 
I last bad the honour to see you at Chelsea, the reception I 
met with was so exceedingly obliging, and your volun 
tary expressions, upon the supposition of that vacancy, were 
so hearty and so strong (even assuring me that my success 
was really as certain as if L were in possession,) that it 
would, I think, be perfectly stupid as to myself, and highly 
ungrateful to you, if I could sit silent in so critical a ume, 
and not suffer myself to express to you the sense I have of 
the kind professions I have been favoured with, and my fall 
persuasion of the truth and honour of the person who made 
them. This is the end of my interrupting you, Sir, at this 
time—not to torment so great a friend with impertinent so- 
licitations, but to thank him for his having ‘so generously 
prevented all solicitations—not to plague him with preten- 
sions and titles to favour, slender in themselves, and perhaps 
magnified only by the fondness of seli-love; but to ac- 
knowledge my own happiness in that better claim which 


% 
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his own mouth and kindest professions have given me. Sir, , 
it would be the higest indignity towards you if TF did not, 
upon this occasion, repose myself without uneasiness or 
doubt upon you. Give me leave only to add one word— 
that, as your bringing this affair to,an end, in the manner in 
which you are used to do kindnesses to those you are willing 
to oblice, is all that remains for me to wish; so, when it is 
done, I trust that you will not be unthanked by ad/ the 
- world; and [ am sure, for myself, I shall study, through 
my life, to shew myself in an uncommon manner, and upon 
all possible occasions, Sir, your most faithful and obedient 
servant, 


BENJ. SARUM. 


A word from you will find me in Grosvenor-street after 
Saturday next. 


LETTER Wi. 


From Dr. Butler to Sir Robert Walpole, on being nominated 
Bishop of Bristol, on the former recommenda- 
tion of Queen Caroline. - 


Sir, | Stanhope, dug. the 28th, 1738. 

I RECEIVED yesterday from your own hand (an honour 
which I ought very particularly to acknowledge) the inform- 
ation that the King had nominated me to the Bishoprick 
of Bristol. I most truly think myself very highly obliged 
to his Majesty, as much, all things considered, as any sub~ 
ject in his dominions; for, I know no greater obligation 
- than to find the Queen’s condescending goodness and kind 
intentions towards me transferred to his Majesty. Nor is it 
possible while I live to be without the most grateful sense 
of his favour to me, whether the effects of it be gréater or 
tess; for, this must in some measure depend upon acci- 
dents. Indeed, the Bishoprick, of Bristol is not very suit- 
able either to the condition of my fortune, or the circum- 
stances of my preferment; nor, as I should have thought, 
answerable to the recommendation with which I was ho- 
noured. But you will excuse me, Sir, if I think of this last 
with greater sensibility than the conduct of affairs will 
admit of. 7 | 
- But, without entering farther into any detail, I desire, 
Sir, you will please to let his Majesty know, that I humbly 
accept of this instance of his favour with the utmost possible 
gratitude. 


| 
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I beg leave also, Sir, to return you my humble thanks for 
your good offices upon this and all occasions; and for your 
very obliging expressions of regard to, Sir, your most obe- 
dient, most faithful, and most humble servant, 


JO. BUTLER. 


- 


By means of my distance from Durham, I had not yours, 
Sir, till yesterday; so that this is the first post I could 
answer It. : 


LETTER. IV. 


Sir, Marlborough-house, Jan. 3, 1734. 


AS I am very unfortunately, from a lameness which I 
despair of ever getting the better of, prevented from pay= 
ing my duty in person to his Majesty, I must beg leave to 
desire you to lay before him a matter, which, I think, of 
some consequence to his Majesty’s Great Park, at Windsor. 

The keepers of it inform me that, by his Majesty’s direc 
tions, a great quantity of red deer are already sent thither, 
and many more are every day expected. I imagine that 
his Majesty cannot be fully apprized of the detriment this 
will be to the Park in general, where there was at least a 
hundred red deer from Old Windsor Wood before this 
augmentation. For, though the Park is large, yet the great 
quantity of woods and roads take up a great part of it, and 
the greatest part of the land is extremely bad; so that, of 
course, the fallow deer must suffer; many of them will be 
starved and die; and scarce any will remain fit to be served 
in pursuance of his Majesty’s warrants. 

I remember the old Marquis of Wharton made a present 
to the Duke of Marlborough of all his red deer, which was - 
to prevent the mischief they did in his lordship’s own park. 
And when the Duke of Marlborough found they did se 
much mischief at Blenheim, he presented them to the late 
king, to put into his Majesty’s forests. ; 

There are a great many red deer in Windsor Forest; and 
T have been told, that Baptist Nunn takes. care of them at 
Swinley Rails, where, 1 suppose, there are few or no fallow 
deer to be prejudiced by the red deer. 

The hay, necessary to fodder the deer in Windsor Park 
in the winter, is made from certain meadows inclosed with 
a fence, but not strong or high enough to keep out the red 
deer, which, will easily leap over, and totally destroy the 
grass that should be preserved for hay for the fallow deer. 
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I believe I need not inform you, Sir, that I get nothing 
by being Ranger of that Park but a very pretty place to 
live in, which I have made so with a great sum of money of 
my own. I do indeed sometimes keep a few runts for my 
own table; not so many cows for milk as some of the under- 
keepers have; some horses that do the business of the Park; 
and some few have a running for past services, not to knock 
them on the head because they can do no more. But I 
need not say more upon this head, being persuaded that. 
you do me the justice to believe that I despise any pitiful 
advantages that many have made who have been rangers of 
parks. And, if I were to lay before his Majesty my bills of 
the annual expense Iam obliged to on account of this Park, 
1 am persuaded he would be convinced of the truth o 
what | have said. 

Besides this, you will be pleased to remember, that near 
three years’ allowance for this Park, in his late Majesty’s 
reign, are still due to me, and ‘likewise the expense I was 
at for repairs in the Park, which of yourself you told Mr. 
Withers it was reasonable I should be paid. And he told 
me you directed him to pay me, though to this hour I never 
had it. These accidents, the taxes, and fees belonging to 
the allowance, make it not desirable but for the reasons 
given. | f 

I am far from urging this with any view to my own inte 
rest: the only motive that engages me to lay this before his 
Majesty is to do my duty; and that I may be sure of not 
being reproached, when the consequences are seen, for not 
having represented these matters in time. 

It is this that has laid me under a necessity of being 
troublesome to you in this particular; and of assuring you 
that I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 


S. MARLBOROUGH. 
1799, Feb. 
ee 


XCV. The Rev. Dr. Stephen Hales to Nathaniel Booth, Esq. 
afterwards Lord Delamer. 


Dear SiR, Teddington, Feb. 12, 1741. 


I WAS not without hopes, that the first account I saw of 
my niece’s* death in the newspapers might be groundless, . 


* Mrs. Were Tyndale, sister to Mr. Booth. - 
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. as many are there; but when I saw in yesterday’s paper her 
ood character described, I conclude it is but too true. 

I little thought her so near her end when I saw her last, 
though her long and prevailing indispositions gave but little 
hepes of a long life; but, whatever natural causes appear 
to us to be the occasion of our friend’s death, our departure 
hence certainly depends entirely on the will of the great 
Author of life, who gives us a longer or a shorter life, as he 
sees best for us; and, though it be very grievous and shock- 
ing to nature to part with our dearest friends, yet, when the 
natural debt of grief is paid, the most solid arguments of 
comfort are very obvious to us; to wit, that our separation is 
but for a very short time; and that our Religion furnishes us 
with solid grounds of hope, that we shall soon meet again in 
those blessed mansions, which our gracious and merciful 
Saviour assures us he is gone to prepare for those that truly 
love andfearhim. —_ 1 

As nothing more endears our own country to us than the 
enjoyment of our friends and dearest relations; so nothing 
more strongly and naturally takes off our love to this world, 
and makes us seem as strangers here, than the loss-and de- 
parture of our friends: a happy effect, most graciously in- 
tended by Providence, thereby to take our affections off 
from present things, and in earnest to prepare ourselves for 
a better and an everlasting state of happiness. 


Iam, Sir, with much esteem, 
Your affectionate humble servant, 
1799, July. STEPHEN HALES, 
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I. Account of the premature genius and learning of Barretier.* 


JOHN PHILIP BARRETIER was born at Schwabach, 
Jan. 19, 1720-21. His father was a Calvinist Minister of 
that place, who took upon himself the care of his educa- 
tion. What arts of instruction he used, or by what method 
he regulated the studies of his son, we are not adie to inform 
the public, but take this opportunity of entreating those 
who have received more complete intelligence, not to deny 
mankind so great a benefit as the improvement of education. 
If Mr. Le Fevre thought the method, in which he taught his 
children, worthy to be communicated to the learned world, 
how justly may Mr. Barretier claim the universal attention 
of mankind to a scheme of education, that has produced 
such a stupendous progress! The authors, who. have endea- 
voured to teach certain and unfailing rules for obtaining a 
long life, however they have failed in their attempts, are 
universally confessed to have, at least, the merit of a great 
and noble design, and to have deserved gratitude and ho- 
nour. How much more then is due to Mr. Barretier, who. 
has succeeded in what they have only attempted ; for to 
prolong life, and improve it, are nearly the same. If to 
nave all that riches can purchase is to be rich; if to do all 
that can be done in a long time, is to live long; he is equally 
a benefactor to mankind, who teaches them to protract the 
duration, or shorten the business of life. 

That there are few things more worthy our curiosity than 


newer 


[* Drawn up by Dr. Samuel Johnson, from letters written by Barretier’s 
father... £.] 
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Ss 
this method, by which the father assisted the genius of the 
son, every man will be convinced, that considers the early 
proficiency at which it enabled him to.arrive ; such a profi- 
ciency as no one has yet reached at the same age, and to 
which it is therefore probable that every advantageous cir- 
cumstance concurred. 

At the age of nine years, he not only was master of five 
Janguages, an attainment in itself almost incredible, but un- 
derstood, says his father, the holy writers, better in their ori- 
ginal tongues, than in his own. If he means by this asser- 
tion, that he knew the sense of many passages in the ori- 
ginal, which were obscure in the translation, the account, 
however wonderful, may be admitted; but if he intends to 
tell his correspondent, that his son was better acquainted 
with the two languages of the Bible, than with his own, he 
must be allowed to speak hyperbolically, or to admit that 
his son bad somewhat neglected the study of his native 
language; or we must own, that the fondness of a parent has 
transported him into some natural exaggerations. 

Part of this letter I am tempted to suppress, being un- 
willing to demand the belief of others to that which ap- 
pears incredible to myself; but as my incredulity may, 
perhaps, be the product rather of prejudice than reason, as 
envy may beget a disinclination to admit so immense a supe- 
riority, and as an account is not to be immediately censured 
as false, merely because it is wonderful, I shall proceed to 
give the rest of his father’s relation, from his letter of the 3d 
of March, 1729-30, He speaks, continues he, German, 
Latim, and French, equally well. He can, by laying before 
him a translation, read any of the books of the Old or New 
‘Testament in its original language, without hesitation or 
perplexity. He is no stranger to biblical criticism or philo- 
sophy, nor unacquainted with ancient or modern geography, 
and is qualified to support a conversation with learned men, 
who frequently visit and correspond with him. | 

In his eleventh year, he not only published a learned let- 
ter in Latin, but translated the Travels of Rabbi Benjamin 
from the Hebrew into French, which he illustrated with 
notes, and accompanied with Dissertations; a work in which 
his father, as he himself declares, could give him little as- 
sistance, as he did not understand the Rabbinical dialect. 

The reason for which his father engaged him in this work, 
was only to prevail upon him to write a fairer hand than he 
had hitherto accustomed himself to do, by giving him hopes, 
that if he should translate some little author, and offer a fair 
copy of his version to some bookseller, he might in return 
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for it, have other books which he wanted and could not af- 
ford-to purchase. | ; 

Incited by this expectation, he fixed upon the ‘ Travels 
of Rabbi Benjamin,” as most proper for his purpose, being 
a book neither bulky nor common; and in one month com- 
pleted his translation, applying only one or two hours.a day 
to that particular task. In another month, he drew up the 
principal notes; and in the third, wrote some Dissertations 
upon particular passages which seemed to require a-larger 
examination. 5 | 

‘These notes contain so many curious remarks and inqui- 
ries, out of the common road of learning, and afford so 
many instances of penetmation, judgment, and accuracy, 
that the reader finds in every page some reason to persuade 
him that they cannot possibly be the work of a child, but. 
of a man long accustomed to these studies, enlightened by 
reflection, and dexterous by long practice in the use of 
books. Yet, that it is the performance of a boy thus young, 
is not only proved by the testimony of his father, but by the 
eoncurrent evidence of Mr. Le Maitre, his associate in the 
church of Schwabach, who not only asserts his claim to this 
work, but affirms that he heard him at six years of age, ex- 
plain the Hebrew text as if it had been his native language ; 
so that the fact is not to be doubted without a degree of in- 
credulity, which it will not be very easy to defend. 

This copy was, however, far from being written with the 
neatness which his father desired, nor did the booksellers; 
to whom it was offered, make proposals very agreeable to 
the expectation of the young translator; but after having 
examined the performance in thelr manner, and determmed 
to print it upon conditions not very advantageous, returned 
it to be transcribed, that the printers might not be embar- 
rassed with a copy so difficult to read. . fliey 1st 

Barretier was now advanced to the latter end of his 
twelfth year, and had made great advances-in his studies, 
notwithstanding an obstinate tumour in his left-hand, which 
gave him great pain, and obliged him to a tedious and 
troublesome method of cure; and reading over his per- 
formance, was so. far from contenting himself with barely 
transcribing it, that he altered the greatest part of the notes, 
new-modelled the Dissertations, and augmented the book 
to twice its.former bulk. © SN 

The few touches which his father: bestowed upon his re- 
visal of the book, though they are minutely set down by him 
in the Preface, are so inconsiderable that it is not necessary 
to mention. them, and it may be much more agreeable as 
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well as useful to exhibit the short account which he there 
gives of the method by which he enabled his son to shew 
so early, how easy an attainment is the knowledge of the 


languages, a knowledge which some men spend their lives 


in cultivating, to the neglect of more valuable studies, and 


which they seem to regard as the highest perfection of 


‘ 


human nature. 
What applauses are due to an old age, wasted ina scru- 


pulous attention to particular accents and etymologies, may 


appear, says his father, by seeing how little time is required 
to arrive at such.an eminence in these studies, as many even 
of these venerable doctors have not attained, for want of ra- 
tional methods and:regular applacation. : 

This censure is doubtless just upon those who spend too 


much.of their lives upon useless niceties, or who appear to 
dabour without making any progress; but as the knowledge 
of languages is necessary, and a minute accuracy sometimes 


requisite, they are by no means to be blamed, who, in com- 
pliance with the particular bent of their own minds, make 
the difficulties of dead languages their chief study, and ar+ 
rive at excellence proportionate to their application, since 
it was to the labour of such men that his son was indebted 
for his own learning. 
The: first languages which Barretier learned were the 
French, German, and Latin, which he was taught not in the 
common way by a multitude of definitions, rules, and ex- 
ceptions, which fatigue the attention and burden the me- 
mory without any use proportionate to the time which they 
require, and the disgust which they create. ‘The method by 
which he was instructed was easy and expeditious, and 
therefore pleasing.» He learned them all in the same man- 
ner, and almost at the same time, by conversing in them in- 
differently with his father. | | 
~The otherJanguages of which he was master, he learned 
by a method yet more uncommon. ‘The only book which 
he made use of was the Bible, which his father laid before 
him in the language that he then proposed to learn, accom- 
panied with a translation, being taught by degrees the in- 


flexions of nouns and verbs. This method, says his father, 


made the Latin more familiar to him in his fourth year than 
avy other language. (Ch sits | iat 
When he was near the end of his sixth year, he entered 


upon the study of the Old Testament in its: original: lan- 


guage, beginning with the book of Genesis, to which his 
father. confined him for six months; after which he read 
cursofily over the rest of the historical: books, in which he 
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found very little difficulty, and then applied himself to the 
study of the poetical writers, and the prophets, which he 
read over so oiten, with so close an attention, and’so happy 
a memory, that he could not only translate them without 'a 
moment’s hesitation into Latin or French, but turn, with the 
same facility, the translations into the original language, in 
his tenth year. 

Growing at length weary of being confined to a book 
which he could almost entirely repeat, he deviated by 
stealth into other studies, and, as his translation of Benjamin 
is.a sufficient evidence, he read a multitude of writers of 
various kinds. In his twelfth year he applied more parti- 
_cularly to the study of the fathers, and, councils of the six 
first centuries, and began to make a regular collection of 
their canons. He read every author in the original, having 
discovered so much negligence or ignorance in most trans- 
lations, that he paid no regard to their authority. 

Thus he continued his studies, neither drawn aside by 
pleasures nor discouraged by difficulties. The greatest ob- 
stacle to his improvement was want of books, with which his 
narrow fortune could not liberally supply him; so that he 
was obliged to borrow the greatest part of those which his 
studies required, and to return them when he had read 
them, without being able to consult them occasionally, or to 
recur to them when his memory should fail him. : 

Tt is observable, that neither his diligence, unintermitted 
as it was, nor his want of books, a want of which he was in 
the highest degree sensible, ever praduced in him that 
asperity, which a recluse life, without any circumstance of 
disquiet, frequently creates. He was always gay, lively, 
and facetious, a temper which contributed much to recom- 
mend his learning, and which some students, much superior 
in age, would consult their ease, their reputation, and their 
interest, by copying from him. 

In the year 1735 he published ‘* Anti-Artemonius, sive 
Initium Evangeli S. Joannis, adversus Artemonium vindis 
catum,” and attained such a degree of reputation, that not 
only the public, but princes, who are commonly the last by 
whom merit is distinguished, began to interest themselves 
in his success; for the same year the King of Prussia, who 
had heard of his early advances in literature on account of 
a scheme for discovering the longitude, which had been sent 
to the Royal Society of Berlin, and which was transmitted 
afterwards by him to Paris and London, engaged to take care 
of his fortune, having receiyed further proofs of his abilities 
at his own court. 

R3 
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Mr. Barretier, being promoted to the cure of the church 
of Stettin, was obliged to travel with his son thither from 
Schwabach, through Leipsic and Berlin, a journey very 
agreeable to his son, as it would furnish him with new oppor- 
tunities of improving his knowledge, and extending his ac- 
quaintance among men of letters. For this purpose they 
staid some time at Leipsic, and then travelled to Halle, 
where young Barretier so distinguished himself in his con- 
versation with the professors of the university, that they of- 
fered him his degree of Doctor in Philosophy, a dignity cor- 
respondent to that of Master of Arts among us. Barretier 
drew up that night some positions 1n Philosophy and Mathe- 
matics, which he sent immediately to the press, and de- 
fended the next day in acrowded auditory, with so much wit, 
spirit, presence of thought, and strength of reason, that the 
whole university was delighted and amazed; he was then 
admitted to his degree, and attended by the whole concourse 
to his lodgings, with compliments and acclamations. 

His Theses, or Philosophical Positions, which he printed 
in compliance with the practice of that University, ran 
through several editions in afew weeks, and no testimony of 
regard was wanting that could contribute to animate him in 
his progress. | | 

When they arrived at Berlin, the King ordered him to be 
brought into his presence, and was so mach pleased with his 
conversation, that he sent for him almost every day, during 
his stay at Berlin; and diverted himself with engaging him 
in conversations upon a multitude of subjects, and in dis- 
putes with learned men, on all which occasions he acquitted 
himself so happily, that the King formed the highest ideas 
_of his capacity and future eminence. And thinking per- 
haps with reason, that active life was the noblest sphere of 
a great genius, he recommended to him the study of modern 
history, the customs of nations, and those parts of learning, 
that are of use ip public transactions and civil employments, 
declaring that such abilities, properly cultivated, might exalt 
him, im ten years, to be the greatest minister of state in 
Europe. Barretrer, whether we attribute it to his moderas« 
‘tion or inexperience, was not dazzled by the prospect of 
such high promotion; but answered, that he was too much 
pleased with science and quiet, to leave them for such In- 
extricable studies, or such harassing fatigues. A resolution 
so unpleasing to the King, that his father attributes to it, the 
delay of those favours which they had hopes of receiving ; 
the King having, as he observes, determined to employ him 
in the ministry. ; uy 
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It is not impossible that paternal affection might suggest 
to Mr. Barretier, some false conceptions of the King’s de- 
sign; for he infers from the introduction of his son to the 
young princes, and the caresses which he received from 
them, that the King intended him for their preceptor, a 
scheme, says he, which some other resolution happily de- 
stroyed. 3 

Whatever was originally intended, and by whatever means 
these intentions were frustrated, Barretier, after having 
been treated with the highest regard, by the whole royal 
family, was dismissed with a present of two hundred crowns, 
and his father, instead of being fixed at Stettin, was made 
pastor of the French church at Halle; a place more com- 
modious for the study ta which they retired; Barretier being 
first admitted into the Royal Society at Berlin, and recom- 
mended by the King to the University at Halle. 

At Halle he continued his studies with his usual applica- 
tion and success, and either by his own reflections or the 
persuasions of his father, was prevailed upon to give up ‘his 
own inclinations to those of the King, and direct -his inqui+ 
ries to those subjects that had been recommended by him, 

He continued to add new acquisitions to his learning, and 
to increase his reputation by new performances, till, in the 
beginning of his nineteenth year, his health began to decline, 
and his indisposition, which being not alarming or violent, 
was perhaps not at first sufficiently regarded, increased by 
slow degrees for eighteen months, during which he spent 
whole days among his books, and neither neglected his 
studies nor lost his gaiety, till his distemper, ten days before 
his death, deprived him of the use of his limbs; he then 
prepared himself for his end, without fear or emotion, and 
on the 5th of October, 1740, resigned his soul into the hands 
of his Saviour, with confidence and tranquillity. 


1740, Dec. 
1741, Leb. 


II. Method of staining Marble. 


Mr. Urzan, 


THERE having been very great admiration expressed by 

many, who have seen mother of pearl, Eeyptian and other 

stones, stained with landscapes, figures, and even portraits, 

SO as to appear to be in the substance of the stone, very 
R 4 
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neatly executed by a German; I was pleased in finding an 
old receipt, containing the secret by which this work is or 
probably may be effected. I send it you, not doubting but 
it will be agreeable to your ingenious readers, and that 
your publishing it, may occasion the improvement or revival 
of the art, if lost to the English. 


Method for preparing a liquor that will sink into and penetrate 
marble; so that a picture drawn on its surface, will appear 
an its inmost parts. 


TAKE of aqua-fortis, and aqua-regia, two ounces of each; 
of sal-ammoniac, one ounce; of the best spirit of wine, two 
drachms; as much gold as may be had for four shillings and 
six-pence; of pure silver, two drachms. These materials 
being provided, let the silver, when calcined, be put into a 
vial; and having poured upon it the two ounces of aqua- 
fortis, let it evaporate, and you will have a water yielding 
first a blue, and afterwards. a black colour: likewise, put 
the gold, when calcined, into a vial, and having poured 
the aqua-regia on it, set it by to evaporate; then pour the 
spirit of wine upon the sal-ammoniac, leaving it also to eva- 
porate; and you will have a golden-coloured water, which 
will afford divers colours. And after this manner, you may 
extract many tinctures of colours out of other metals: this 
done, you may, by means of these two waters, paint what 
picture you please upon white marble of the softer kind, 
renewing the figure every day for some time with some 
fresh superadded liquor; and you will find that the picture 
has penetrated the whole solidity of the stone, so that cut- 
ting it into as many parts as you will, it will always repre- 
sent to you the same figure on both sides, 


’ 


_ Mr. Bird, a stone-cutter in Oxford, practised this art be- 
fore the year 1660; several pieces of marble’so stained by 
him are to be seen in Oxford; several others .being shown 
to King Charles II. soon after the Restoration, they were 
broken in his presence, and found to correspond through 
the whole substance. 

Yours, &c. 
Loe IB? 
1747, Suppl. 
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IIL. An Invention in Architecture, communieated by a Person of 
Distinetion in Switzerland to an Italian Merchant. . 


A GENTLEMAN of small fortune, but well skilled in archi- 
tecture, having drawn a plan of an intended building, which 
was to be for the most part of stone, shewed it to the 
most experienced workmen, in order to obtain a true notion 
of the expense. Their answer carried the cost much higher 
than he could either expect or afford; and, upon his inquir- 
ing particularly into the grounds of this expence, he was 
told that. it arose from the ornaments he had designed, and 
the wages that must be paid to the stone-cutters. 

This was a high mortification to our man of taste; he was 
unwilling to desert his plan, which had cost him so much 
trouble; and at last, after much thinking, a notion came into 
his head, that it might not be impossible to perform the 
mouldings on the cornices and entablements with planes. 
He tried the experiment with his own hands, and suc- 
ceeded in hard and well seasoned stones, as well as those 
that were green and fresh from the quarry. Upon this, 
he applied himself to a joiner, shewed him what he 
woulda have done, and how it might be done; and the man, 
after a little trial, offered to do as much for six livres, as in 
the ordinary method would have cost twenty crowns. But 
upon a view of the invention, the mason he intended to 
employ took the task off his hands, and, by the help of a 
wooden press, of a very simple and easy construction, after 
preparing the stones, by taking off their loose upper coat 
with a chisel, and placing them upright close together, he 
executed his business so effectually, that the very first day 
he did as much as fifteen of his men could have done, and 
passed his plane over all the stones in the line, whereas in 
the common way they must have been done singly, by which 
means the work was much more true, though performed 
only with the joiner’s old tools. Vhis astonished even the 
person who performed it, but at the same time it encouraged 
him to think of adding to the invention, and tn a short time 
he carried it much further than the author expected. 

In order to this, he contrived a new sort of planes, in 
which the wood and iron were so disposed, that he was able 
to execute a cornice, or entablement, in which were three, 
four, or five mouldings of different forms and sizes, at one 
operation, and by these means performed with his own 
hands as much, in the same space of time, as could have 
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been done, in the common method, by forty hands. The 
result of all this was, that the building being finished, up- 
wards of fifty parts in sixty were taken off in the expense. 
The only difficulty that was met with, at least worthy men- 
tioning, arose from flints being found in the stones, which 
they were obliged to remove; but this, it seems, was no new 
inconvenience, but is experienced also in the common way, 
and when the work is done with a chisel; neither is it im- 
possible, when this new invention shall be farther improved, 
that even this single difficulty may be got over, 


[We are apt to think highly of foreign inventions; and 
accordingly this of stone-planes is cried up. But the like 
was done some years ago in England. Mr. Sowerby, a gen- 
tleman near Penrith, in Cumberland, had a table made of 
slate, (which is much harder than free-stone,) with mould- 
ings on the sides regularly performed by a joiner with his 
planes. | 


1748, Jan. 
IV. Wonderful Memory of William Lyon. 


WILLIAM LYON, a strolling player, who performed at 
the theatre in Edinburgh, and who was excellent in the 
part of Gibby, the Highlander, ‘gave a surprising instance 
of memory. One evening over his bottle, he wagered a 
crown bowl of punch, a liquor of which he was very fond, 
that next morning, at the rehearsal, he would repeat a Daily 
Advertiser from beginning to end. At the rehearsal his op- 
ponent reminded him of his wager, imagining, as he was 
drunk the night before, that he must certainly have forgot 
it, and railied him on his ridiculous bragging of his memory. 
Lyon pulled out the paper, desired him to look at it and be 
judge himself whether he did or did not win his wager. 
Notwithstanding the want of connection between the paras 
_ graphs, the variety of advertisements, and the general chaos 
which goes to the composition of any newspaper, he re- 
peated it from beginning to end, without the least hesita- 
tion or mistake. I know this to be true, and believe the 
parallel cannot be produced in any age or nation. Lyon 
died about four years ago at Edinburgh, where he had 
played with great success. | 


’ 
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[We heard of this performance many years since, when 
the Daily Advertiser, though larger than other papers, was 
not so large and crowded as it has been of late. It is said, 
that the late Mr. Heidegger could name all the signs from 
the Exchange to St. James’s, on one side the street, after 
once walking to observe them. ] 

1752, Sept. 


V. Method of increasing the Solidity, Strength, and Duration of 
| . Timber, 


A new Method of increasing the Solidity, Strength, and Du- 
ration of Timber. By M. de Buffon, of the Royal Academy 


of Sciences at Parts, 


TO answer these purposes nothing more is necessary than 
to bark the tree from top to bottom, in the sap season, and 
to suffer it to become quite dry before it is felled, which 
may be done at a trifling expense. Vitruvius and Mr. 
Evelyn have indeed just mentioned this method, but I be- 
lieve nobody before me has thoroughly considered it. 

In the beginning of May I caused four oaks of about 30 
or 40 feet high, and about 5 or 6 feet in girt, to be barked 
standing; all of them were in full vigour, high in sap, and 
about 70 years old. I ordered the bark to be stripped off 
from the top of the body to the foot: this is an easy opera- 
tion, for in the sap season the bark parts without any diffi- 
culty from the body. These oaks were of the kind, com- 
mon enough in forests, which bear the large acorns. When 
they were quite stripped of their bark, | caused four other 
oaks of the same kind, which grew in the same soil, and as 
like them as possible, to be felled. My intent was to have 
barked six, and to have felled as many on the same day; but 
this could not be accomplished before the next day: of 
these six barked oaks, two happened to be considerably less 
in sap, than the other four. I caused the six felled trees to 
be brought and laid under a shed, there to dry in their bark 
till I should have occasion to compare them with those 
which had been barked. I fancied that this operation must 
affect them in an extraordinary manner, and produce 
considerable alteration in them. 1 visited my barked trees 
very carefully during two months, but could perceive no 
great change, On the 10th of July, however, one of them 
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which was the least. in sap, at the time it was barked,. 
discovered the first symptoms of a disorder, likely to prove 
its destruction in a short time. Its leaves began to turn 


yellow on the south side, and soon after became quite 


so, and dropped off dry, so that on the 26th of August there 
was not one left. I had it cut down the. 30th of the same 
month, being myself upon the spot. It was become so 
hard, that a wedge could scarcely enter it, and so brittle 
that a slight stroke of the beetle was sufficient to shatter it. 
The blea* appeared harder than the heart of the wood, 
which was still moist and full of juice. ; 

The tree which, next to this, was the most defective in 
sap at the time of barking, soon followed it; the leaves 
began to lose their verdure on the 13th of July, and lost it 
entirely before the 10th of September. As I suspected 
that the first had been felled too early, and that the moist- 
ure, I perceived within, shewed still some remains of life, I 
ordered it to stand, to see if it would produce any leaves 
the next spring. | ) 

My other four oaks held out vigorously; they dropped 
their leaves but a few days before the usual season; and.one 
of them, whose head was but small, parted not with them 
before the natural time of falling; but I observed that the 
leaves, and even some of the shoots of all the four, were 
grown dry on the south side many days before. 

The spring following, ali these trees were beforehand 
with the rest, and were covered with verdure eight or ten 
days before the time. I took notice that the growth of the 
leaves was quick, but soon stinted for want of sufficient 
nourishment, however they kept alive; but the tree which 
_was the first barked the foregoing year, underwent the full 
effect of the state of inanition and dryness, to which it was 
reduced; its leaves faded apace, and fell in the heats of 
July. I bad it cut down the 30th of August, just a year 
after that which had preceded it. I judged that it would 
prove as hard at least in the blea as the other, and much 
harder in the heart, which now had hardly any moisture 
Jeft. I had it placed under a shed, where the other already 
was, with the six trees in their bark, with which I designed 
to compare them. 3 

Three of the four remaining trees parted with their leaves 


—— 


* By the word Blea is here understood the white softer part of the wood 
which hes between the bark and the heart: the London timber merchants 
and carpenters call it the sap. 


\ 
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ithe beginning of September, but that which had the small 
head retained them:a good deal longer, and was not quite 
bare before the 2¢d of that month. 1 reserved it, together 
with that of the other four, which seemed the least sickly, 
for the year ensuing, and | ordered the two weakest to be 
felled in October. I left one of these trees exposed to the 
air and the injuries of the weather, and the others were 
placed under the shed; they proved very hard to the wedge, 
and the heart of the wood was very nearly dry. | 

In the ensuing spring, the two most vigorous of my re~ 
-served trees did still manifest some symptoms of life ; the 

‘buds swelled, but the leaves did not unfold. The other 
seemed quite dead; and indeed having caused it to be 
felled in May, I found it had no radical moisture left, and it 
proved very hard both without and within. I had the last 
telled some time after, and both. of them were placed under 
the shed, there to lie with the others for a new kind of trial. 

The better to compare the wood of the barked trees with 
that of ordinary wood, I took care to lay up all the six un- 
barked oaks together, with a barked one of the same size; 
for experience had already taught’ me, that the wood ina 
tree of a large size, was heavier and stronger than that in a 
tree of a less size, though of the same age. I caused all 
my trees to be sawed into pieces of 14 feet long; I marked 
centres on them at each end, and drew squares of 63 inches 
on all-of them, and had the four faces sawed away, so that 
each of them became a beam of 14 feet long, and exactly 6 
inches square. I had them reduced truly to these dimen- 
sions throughont their whole length, by carefully planing 
them. I caused four of each sort to be broken, to find 
their strength, and to be well assured, as I soon was, of the 
difference of. each. So Ss 

The beam made of the body of the tree, which died the 
first after the barking, weighed 242 pounds; it proved .the 
weakest of all of them, and broke under 7240 pounds. 

_ That of the tree in its bark, which I compared with it, 
weighed 243 pounds: it broke under. 7320 pounds. 

The beam. of the second ; barked tree weighed 249 
pounds ; it bent more than the former, and broke under the 
weight of 8362 pounds. 

, That of the tree in its bark which I.compared with it, 
weighed 236 pounds; it broke under 7385 pounds. 

The beam of the barked tree exposed to the injury of the 
weather, weighed 258 pounds; it bent stil! more than the 
second, and broke under 8926 pounds. 

That of the tree in bark which I compared with it, 
weighed 238 pounds, and broke under 7420 pounds, 
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Lastly, the beam of ihe trée with the small head, which 
I had always thought the best, weighed 263 pounds, and 
broke with no less than 9046 pounds. | 

The tree which | compared it with, weighed 238 pounds, 
and broke under 7500 pounds. 

The two other barked trees proved defective in the inside, 
where there were some knots, so that I would not break 
them: but the trials above-mentioned sufficiently prove, 
that timber barked and dried standing, is always heavier 
and considerably stronger than timber kept in its bark. 
What Iam going further to relate will put this matter quite 
out of doubt. | 

Of the top of the body of the tree, which was barked and 
exposed to the weather, I caused to be made a beam 6 feet 
long and 5 inches square; on one of its sides was discovered 
a small shake, which was not above half an inch deep, and 
on the opposite side a smal] stain about an inch-broad, of 
wood that was browner than the rest. As these defects 
seemed not very considerable, | ordered it to be weighed 
and charged: its weight was 75 pounds ; and in one hour and 
five minutes, being loaded with 8500 pounds, it gave a vio- 
lent crack ; I imagined it would break in a little time after 
the crack, which I had found hitherto was the case, but 
having waited patiently three hours, and finding that it 
neither gave way nor bent, I continued to increase the 
charge, and in about an hour more it broke, having kept 
cracking a quarter of an hour under a weight of 12,745 
pounds. I should not have related this trial so particularly, 
only to shew, that but for its little defects on two of its 
sides, this beam would have sustaitied still more weight. 

A beam just like this, formed out of the bottom of the 
body of one of the unbarked trees, weighed but 72 
pounds; was very sound, without any defects; it was charged 
one hour and thirty-eight minutes, when it cracked very 
gently, and continued cracking once in about a quarter of 
an hour, for about three hours, and then broke, under a 
charge of 1189* pounds. 

This experiment is much in favour of barked timber, for 
it shews that the wood of the upper part-of the body of a 
barked tree, even with some defects, is heavier and stronger 
than the wood of the lower part of the body of an unbarked 
tree, without any defect. 


1754, Feb. 


. 


* Thus in the original; but Limagine the weight should be 11,089. E. 
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VI. Method of preserving Books from the Depredations of Worms 
and Insects. 


THERE is a very small insect that in the month of August 
Jays its eggs in books, and especially in those leaves near 
. the cover. From these eggs proceed a sort of mites, very 
like those bred in cheese, which change their state and be- 
come beetles, and when the time of transformation ap- 
proaches, they endeavour to get air, and eat their way 
through till they have gained the extremity of the book. 

To give these mites a disrelish for books, the paste which 
the binders make use of, and which is supposed chiefly to 
attract them, has often been mingled with bitter substances, 
as wormwood, coloquintida, &c. without any success. Mi- 
neral salts, to which all insects have an aversion, afford the 
only remedy. The salt called arcanum duplicatum, allum 
and vitriol, are proper for this purpose. By mingling there- 
fore a small quantity of any of these mineral salts in the 
paste, books will be effectually preserved from the attacks 
of all sorts of worms and insects. 

M. Prediger, in his Instructions.to Bookbinders, printed 
at Leipsic, in the German language, in 1741, says, that if 
binders were to make their paste of starch instead of flour, 
worms would not touch the books. He also directs pulve- 
rised allum mixed with a little fine pepper, to be strewed 
between the book and the cover, and also upon the shelves 
of the library; and for the more effectual preservation 
of the books in libraries, he advises rubbing the books 
well, in the months of March, July, and September, with a 
woollen cloth dipped in powdered allum. And it were to 
be wished that for the future ali bookbinders would make 
their paste in the manner recommended, but | would not 
advise depending upon starch without any admixture of mi- 
neral salts. 


[It is remarkable, that worms seldom attack books printed 
on English made paper. ] | 


1754, eb, 


Se 
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Vil. The Uncertainty of Human Testimony. 


JAQUES DU MOU LIN, a French refugee, having brought 
ever his family and a small sum of money, employed it in 
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purchasing lots of goods that had been condemned at the 
Custom-house, which he again disposed of by retail; as 
‘ these goods were such as having a high duty were fre- 
guently smuggled, those who dealt in this way were gene- 
rally suspected of increasing their stock by illicit means, 
and smuggling, or purchasing smuggled goods, under colour 
of dealing only in goods that had been legally seized by the 
king’s officers, and taken from smugglers. This trade, how- 
ever, did not in the general estimation, impeach his honesty, 
though it gave no sanction to his character: but he was often 
detected in uttering false gold; he came frequently to per- 
sons of whom he had received money, with several of these 
pieces of counterfeit coin, aud pretended that they were 
among the pieces which had been paid him; this was gene- 
rally denied with great eagerness, but, if particular cir- 
cumstances did not confirm the contrary, he was always 
peremptory and obstinate in his charge. This soon brought 
him ito disrepute, and he gradually lost not only his busi- 
ness but his credit. It happened that having sold a parcel of 
goods, which amounted to seventy-eight pounds, to one 
Harris, a person with whom he had before had no dealings, 
he received the money in guineas and Portugal gold, several 
pieces of which he scrupled, but the man having assured 
him that he himself had carefully examined, and weighed 
those very pieces, and found them good, Du Moulin took 
them, and gave his receipt. 

In a few days he returned with six pieces, which he 
averred were of base metal, and part of the sum which he 
had a few days before received of him for the lot of goods ; 
Harris examined the pieces, and told Du Moulin that he was 
sure they were none of them among those which he had 
paid him, and refused to exchange them for others. Du 
Moulin as peremptorily insisted on the contrary, alleging 
that he had put the money in a drawer by itself, and locked 
it up till he offered it in payment of a bill of exchange, 
and then the pieces were found to be bad, insisting that 
they were the same to which he had objected. The man 
now became angry, and charged Du Moulin with intending 
a fraud. Du Moulin appeared to be rather piqued than in- 
timidated at this charge, and having sworn that these were 
the pieces he received of Harris, Harris was at length obliged 
to make them good ; but, as he was confident Du Moulin bad 
injured him by a fraud, supported by perjury, he told his story 
wherever he went, exclaiming against bim with great bitter- 
ness, and met with many persons who had nearly the same 
complaints, and told him that it had been a practice of Du 
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Moulin’s for a considerable time. Du Moulin now found 
himself universally shanned ; and hearing what Harris had 
reported from all parts, he brought his action for defama- 
tory words, and Harris, irritated to. the highest degree, 
stood upon his defence ; and, in the mean time, having pro- 
cured a meeting of several persons, who. had suffered the 
same way in their dealings with Du Moulin, they procured 
a-warrant against him, and he was apprehended upon sus- 
picion of counterfeiting the coin. Upon searching his drawers, 
a great number of pieces of counterfeit gold were found in 
a drawer by themselves, and several others were picked 
from other money, that was found in different parcels in 
bis scrutoire} upon further, search a flask, several files, a 
pair of moulds, some powdered chalk, a small quantity of 
aqua regia, and several other implements were discovered. 
No doubt could now be made of his guilt, which was ex- 
tremely aggravated by the methods he had taken to dispose 
of the money he made, the insolence with which he had in- 
sisted upon its being paid him by others, and the perjury 
by which he had supported his claim; his action against 
Harris for defamation was also considered as greatly in- 
creasing his guilt, and every body was impatient to see him 
punished. In these circumstances be was brought to. his 
trial, and his many attempts to put off bad money, the quan- 
tity found by itself in his scrutoire, and above all, the in- 
struments of coining, which, upon a comparison, exactly 
- answered the money in his possession, being proved, he was 
upon this evidence convicted, and received sentence of death. 
lt happewed that a few days before he was to have been 
executed, one Williams, who had been bred a seal engraver, 
but had left his business, was killed. by a fall from his 
horse; his wife, who was then big with child, and near her 
time, immediately fell into fits and miscarried: she was soon 
sensible that she could not live, and, therefore, sending for 
the wife of Du Moulin, she desired to be left alone, and 
then gave her the following account :— 
‘That her husband was one of four, whom she named, that 
had for. many years subsisted by counterfeiting gold coin, 
which she bad been frequently employed to put off, and 
was, therefore, entrusted with the whole. secret; that 
auother of these persons had hired himself to Du Moulin 
as a kind of feotman and porter, and being provided by the 
gang with false keys, had disposed of a very considerable 
sum of bad money, by opening his master’s scrutoire and 
leaving it there in the stead of an, equal number of good 
pieces, which he took out: that by this iniquitous practice 
VOL. Abb. bee Des $ 7 | 
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Du Moulin had been defrauded of his business, his credit, 
and his liberty, to which in a short time his life would be 
added, if application was not immediately made to save him: 
by this account, which she gave in great agony of mind, 
she was much exhausted, and having given directions 
where to find the persons whom she impeached, she fell 
into convulsions, and soon after expired. The woman imme- 
diately applied to a magistrate, and having related the 
story she had heard, procured a warrant against the three 
men, who were taken the same day, and separately exa~ 
mined. Du Moulin’s servant steadily denied the whole 
charge,and so did one of the other two; but while the last was 
under examination, a messenger, who had been sent to search 
their lodgings, arrived with a great quantity of bad money, 
and many instruments for coining. This threw him into con- 
fusion, and the magistrate improving the opportunity, by 
offering him his life, if he would become an evidence for the 
king, he confessed that he had been long associated with the 
other prisoners and the man that was dead, and he directed 
where other tools and money might be found, but he could 
say nothing as to the manner in which Da Moulin’s servant 
was employed to put it off. Upon this discovery Du Mou- 
lin’s execution was suspended, and the king’s witness 
swearing positively that his servant and the other prisoner 
had frequently coined in his presence, and giving a particu- 
lar account of the process, and the part which each of them 
usually performed, they were convicted and condemned to 
die. Both of them, however, still denied the fact, and the 

ublic were still in doubt about Du Moulin. In his defence 
ie had declared that the bad money which was found together, 
was such as he could not trace to the persons of whom he 
had received it, that the parcels with which bad money was 
found mixed, he kept separate, that he might know to whom 
to apply if it should appear to be bad, but the finding of 
the moulds and other instruments in his custody was a parti- 
cular not yet accounted for; as he only alleged in general 
terms, that he knew not how they came there, and it was 
doubted whether the impeachment of others had not been 
managed with a view to save him who was equally guilty, 
there being no evidence of his servant’s treachery, but that 
of « woman who was dead, reported at second hand by the 
wife of Du Moulin, who was manifestly an interested party. 
He was not, however, charged by either of the convicts as 
an accomplice, a particular which was strongly urged by 
his friends in his behalf; .but it happened that while the 
public opinion was thus held in suspense, a private drawer 
wus discovered in a chest that belonged to his servant, and 
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in it a bunch of keys, and the impression of one in wax. 
The impression was compared with the keys, and that which 
rt corresponded with, was found to open Du Moulin’s scru- 
toire, in which the bad money and implements had been 
found ; when this particular, so strong and unexpected, was 
urged, and the key produced, he burst into tears, and con-- 
fessed all that had been alleged against him; he was then 
asked how the tools eame in his master’s scrutoire, and he 
answered, that when the officers of justice came to seize 
his master, he was terrified for himself, knowing that he had 
in his chest these instruments, which the private drawer 
would not contain, and fearing that he might be ineluded 
in the warrant, his consciousness of guilt kept him in con- 
tinual dread and suspicion ; that for this reason, before the 
officers went up stairs, he opened the scrutoire with his 
false key, and having fetched his tools from his box in the 
garret, he deposited them there, and had just locked it 
when he heard them at the door. 

In this case, even the positive evidence of. Du Moulin, 
that the money he brought back to Harris was the same he 
had received of him, was not true, though Du Moulin was 
not guilty of perjury, either wilfully, or by neglect, inat- 
tention, or forgetfuiness. And the circumstantial evidence 
against him, however strong, would only have heaped one 
injury upon another, and have taken away the life of an un- 
happy wretch, from whom a perfidious servant had taken 
away every thing else. | 

The other case, I think, happened still longer ago, and, 
to the best of my remembrance, it is this :— 

A gentleman died possessed of a very considerable for- 
tune, which he left to his only child, a daughter, and ap- 
pointed his brother to be her guardian, and executor of his 
will. ‘The young lady was then about eighteen ; and if she 
happened to die unmarried, or, if married, without children, 
her fortune was left to her guardian and to his heirs, As 
the interest of the uncle was now incompatible with the life 
of the niece, several other relations hinted, that it would 
not be proper for them to live together. Whether they 
were willing to prevent any occasion of slander against the 
uncle, in case of the young lady’s death; whether they had 
any apprehension of her being in danger; or whether they 
were only discontented with the father’s disposition of his 
fortune, and, therefore, propagated rumours to the preju- 
dice of those who. possessed it, cannot be known ; the uncie, 
however, took his niece to his house near Epping Forest, 
and soon afterwards she disappeared. 
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Great inquiry was made after her, and it appearing, that 
the day she was missmg, she went out with her uncle inte 
the forest, and that he returned without her, he was taken 
ito custody. A few days afterwards he went through a 
long examination, in which he acknowledged, that he went 
eut with her, and pretended that she found means to loiter 
behind him as they were returning home; that he sought 
her ia the forest as soon as he missed her; and-that he 
knew not where she was, or what was beeome of her. This 
account was thought improbable, and his apparent interest 
in the death of his ward, and perbaps the petulant zeal of 
other relations, concurred to raise and strengthen suspicions 
against him, and he was detained in custody. Some new 
circumstances were every day rising against him. It was 
found, that the young lady had been addressed by a ueigh- 
bouring gentleman, who had, a few days before she was 
missing, set out on a journey to the north: and that she 
had declared she would marry him when he returned: that 
her uncle had frequently expressed his disapprobation of 
the match in very strong terms: that she had often wept 
and reproached him with unkindness and an abuse of his 
power. A woman was also produced, who swore, that on 
the day the young lady was missing, about eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, she was coring through the forest, and heard 
& woman’s voice expostulating with great eagerness; upon 
which she drew nearer the place, and, before she saw any 
person, heard the same voice say, Dowt kill me, uncle, don’t 
kill me; upon which she was greatly terrified, and imme- 
diately hearing the report of a gun very near, she made all 
the haste she could from the spot, but could not rest in her 
mind till she bad told what had happened. 

Such was the general impatience to punish a man, who 
bad murdered his niece, to inherit her fortune, that upon 
this evidence he was condemned and executed. 

About ten days after the execution the young lady came 
home. It appeared, however, that what all the witnesses 
had sworn was true, and the fact was found to be thus cir- 
cumstanced :— | 

The young lady declared, that having previously agreed 
to go off with the gentleman that courted her, he had given 
out that he was going a journey to the north; but that he 
waited concealed at a little house near the skirts. of the 
forest, till the time appointed, which was the day she disap- 
peared. That be had horses ready for himself and her, and 
was attended by two servants also on horseback, ‘l'hat ‘as 
‘she was walking with her uncle he reproached her with 
persisting in her resolution to marry a man, of whom he 
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disapproved; and after much altercation, she said with some 
heat, L have set my heart upon it, of L do not marry him. it 
will be my death; and dow t kill me, uncle, don’t kill me; that 
just as she had pronounced these words, she heard a gun dis- 
charged very near ker, at which she started, and immedi- 
ately afterwards saw a man come forward from among the 
trees, with a wood-pigeon in his hand, that he had just shots 
That coming near the place appointed for tlieir rendezvous, 
she formed a pretence te let ber uncle go on before her, 
and her suitor’ being waiting for her with a horse, she 
mounted, and immediately rode off. That instead of going 
into the north, they retired te a house, in which he had 
taken lodgings, near Windsor, where they were married 
the same day, and in about a week, went a journey of plea- 
sure'to France, from whence when they returned, they first 
heard of the misfortune which they had inadvertently 
brought upon their uncie. 

So uncertain is human testimony, even when the wit- 
_tesses are sincere; and so necessary isa cooland dispassion- 
ate inquiry and determination, with respect to crimes that 
are enormous in the highest degree, and committed with 
every possible aggravation. f 


1754, Sepi. 


Vill. Account of Jedediah Buxton. 


THE accounts of Jedediah Buxton, which have already 
been published in the Magazine, were so extraordinary, 
that many have questioned if they were true; and several 
letters have been sent to the editor by his friends, to know 
whether they were fictions written merely for amusement, 
or whether they were intended as satires upon the pretensions 
or performances of any adept in arithmetical calculations? 
To the assurances which were then given of the certainty 
of the facts, upon the known integrity of the gentlemen by 
whom they were communteated to the press, much stronger 
testimony may now be added, 

His grandfather, John Buxton, was vicar of Elmeton, in 
Derbyshire, and his father, Wm. Buxton, was schoolmaster 
of the same parish; but Jedediah, notwithstanding the pro 
fession of his father, is extremely illiterate, having, by what- 
ever accident, been so much neglected in his youth as never 
‘to have been taught to write. How he came first to know 
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the relative proportions of numbers and their progressive 
denominations, he does not remember; but to this he has 
applied the whole force of his mind, and upon this his at» 
tention: is constantly fixed, so that he frequently takes no 
‘cognizance of external objects, and when he does, it is 
only with respect to their numbers. The same attention of 
his mind appears as well by what he bears as by what he 
sees. If any space of time is mentioned, he will soon after 
say, that it is so many minutes; and if any distance of way, 
he will assign the number of hair’s breadths, without any 
question having been asked, or any calculation expected by 
the company. 

By this method he has greatly increased the power of his 
memory, with respect to figures, and stored up several com- 
mon products in his mind, to which he can have immediate 
recourse ; as the number of minutes in a year, of hair's 
breadths in a mile, and many others. When he once com- 
prehends a question, which is not without difficulty and 
time, he begins to work with amazing facility, and will leave 
a long question half wrought, and, at the end of several 
months, resume it, beginning where he left off, and pro- 
ceeding regularly till it is completed. / 

His memory would certainly have been equally reten- 
tive, with respect to other objects, if he had attended to 
other objects with equal diligence; but his perpetual ap- 
plication to figures has prevented the smallest acquisition 
of any other knowledge, and his mind seems to have re- 
tained fewer ideas than that of a boy ten years old, in 
the same class of life. He has been sometimes asked, on 
his return from church, whether he remembered the text, 
or any part of the germon; but'it never appeared that he 
brought away one sentence. His mind, upon a closer exas 
mination, being found to have been busied, even during di- 
vine service, in its favourite operation, either dividing some 
time, or some space, into the smallest known parts, or resoly-~ 
ing some question that had been given him as a test of his 
abilities. His power of abstraction is so great that no noise 
interrupts him; and, if he is asked any question, he imme- 
diately replies, and returns again to his calculation, without 
any confusion, or the loss of more time than his answer re- 
quired. His method of working is peculiar to himself, and 
by no means the shortest or the clearest, as will appear by 
the following example :— 

He was required to multiply 456 by 378, which he had 
completed as soon as a person in company had produced the 
product in the common way; and upon being requested to 
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avyork it audibly, that his method might be known, he mul- 
tiplied 456 first by 5, which produced 2280, which he again 
multiplied by 20, and found the product, 45,600, which 
was the multiplicand multiplied by 100; this product he 
again multiplied by 3, which produced 136,800, which was 
the sum of the multiplicand multiplied by 300; it remained, 
therefore to multiply it by 78, which he effected by mul- 
tiplying 2280 (the product of the multiplicand multiplied 
by 5). by, .15.5°.5 times 15 being 75; this product being 
$4,200, he added to the 136,800, which was the multipli- 
cand multiplied by 300, and this produced 171,000, which 
was 375 times 456; to complete his operation, therefore, 
he multiplied 456 by 3, which produced 1368, and having 
added this number to 171,000, he found the product of 456 
multiplied by 378 to be 172,368. 

Thus it appears that his arithmetic is perfectly his own, 
and that he ts so little acquainted with the common rules as 
to multiply 456 first by 5, and the product by 20, to find 
what sum 1t would produce multiplied by 100, whereas, if 
he had added two noughts to the figures, he would have 
obtained it at once. 

The only objects of Jedediah’s curiosity, except figures, 
were the king and royal family, and his desire to see them 
was so strong, that in the beginning of the spring, he 
walked to London on purpose, but at last returned disap- 
pointed, the king having just removed to Kensington, as 
Jedediah came into Londen, He was, however, introduced 
to the Royal Society, whom he called the volk of the Sicty 
Court : the gentlemen who were present asked him several 
questions in arithmetic, to prove his abilities, and dismissed 
him with a handsome gratuity. | 
- During bis residence in London he was carried to see 
King Richard III. performed at Drury-lane playhouse, and 
it was expected either that the novelty and the splendor of 
the show would have fixed him in astonishment, or kept his 
imagination in a continual hurry; or that his passions would, 
in some degree, have been touched by the power of actton, 
if he had not perfectly understood the dialogue; but Jede- 
diah’s mind was employed in the playhouse just as it was 
employed at church. During the dance he fixed his atten- 
tion upon the number of steps; he declared after a fine 
piece of music, that the innumerable sounds produced by 
the instruments had perplexed him beyond measure, and 
he attended even to Mr. Garrick only to count the words 
that he uttered, in which, he says, he perfectly succeeded. 

dedediah is now safely returned to the place of his birth, 
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where, if his enjoyments are few, his wishes do not seem to 
be more; he applies te his labour, by which he subsists, 
with cheerfulness; he regrets nothing that he left behind 
him in London, and it is still his opinion, that a slice of 
rusty bacon affords the most delicious repast. 

1754, June. . | 


Ce” i ene 


IX. Account of Robert Hill, the learned Tailor of Backingham.. 


Mr. URBAN, 


ASI was, with many others, much entertained with your 
memos of Jedediah Buxton, I send you an account of a 
man who has risen much. higher from the same level, and 
whose mind, if in one instance it-is less retentive, is yet 
much more remarkable for the variety and vigour of its 
operations, and the multitude of ideas which it contains.: 

Robert Hill was born at Tring, in Hertfordshire, where 
an old relation having taught him his letters, he learned to 
read by himself at home. - This acquisition was so remarks 
able in a child, that he was, for the first time, sent to school, 
but was, by some accident, prevented from going there 
longer than seven weeks, during which time, however he 
learned to write. When he was about fourteen years of age, 
he was put apprentice to a stay-maker and tailor, at Buck- 
ingham ; but his desire of knowledge being still predomi- 
nant, he contrived to gratify it under every possible disad- 
vantage. With the first money that he could scrape toge- 
ther he purchased Beza’s Latin Testament, and a Latin 
Grammar. He then applied to the boys at the free school, 
and got himself employed by them, to run on errands, or 
to render them such other service as was in his power, hav~ 
ing always first stipulated; that in return they should tell 
him the English of the Latin words in some rule of his 
Grammar. In proportion to the knowledge lie acquired, he 
became more sensible of what was yet wanting; and ast 
soon as he was able, he added a Gradus to his Testament 
and Grammar, by which he was assisted in his pronuncias 
tion. As there are few difficulties insurmountable by perse- 
vering labour, Hill, at the expiration of bis apprenticeship, 
had not only learned his trade, but could read and under- 
stand several Latin authors tolerably well. 

He was now known to the neighbouring gentlemen, one 
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of whom, upon the death of his son, gave him some of his 
books, and among others there happened to be a Greek 
‘Testament. This was a new object of curiosity, and not 
being able to rest while he had a book in his possession 
which he could not read, he immediately applied’ himself 
~to learn Greek. In this arches task he received some as- 
sistance from a young gentleman at Buckingham, and in 
about three years he began to read a Greek aathor with 
some pleasure. The same restless curiosity and desire of 
knowledge, which thus attached him to books, induced him 
not to follow his business at home, but to rae et Oe country, 
as an itinerary mender-of clothes and stays; but in this state 
of poverty and dissipation, he was still a hard student, and 
when be was four and thirty years of age he began to. learn 
Hebrew. 

The first book that he read for this purpose happened to 
be Shindier’s Grammar; but as all books that are written 
to instruct those who have no master, in the first rudiments 
of science, suppose many things to be known which they 
ought to-teach, Hill found several deficiences in Shindler, 
which he was at a loss to supply; and after much labour 
and much contrivance, he thought, if he could, in his pere- 
grinations, associate himself with some Jew, who, hke him- 
self, was travelling the country for a subsistence, he might 
fake the samé route, and should be able to get Secale instracs 
tion as he wanted. ‘This proyect he immediately put in 
execution, and finding an itinerant Jew at Oakingham, he 
communicated his stheme, and stated his difficulties. ‘The 
Jew was very ready to assist him, but Hill found him not 
able; this inability, however, he supposed to be acci- 
dental, and therefore applied himself to many others, but 
to all with as little success. ‘To Hill, however, nothing was 
less el?gible than to relinquish his purpose, he, therefore, 
had recourse to other Hebrew Grammars, of which he head 
eleven, some answered his purpose best in one particwlar 
and some in another, but not any one of them contained all 
that he expected to find, though he thinks, upon the whole, 
Mayer's is the best. After he had thus acquired the know- 
ledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and made himself ac- 
quainted with whatever such travels as his could produce to 
his observation, almost constantly studying halt the night 
that he might pursue his journey and his” business in the 
day, he returned to Buckingham, where he still continues 
buried in obscurity, and scarcely subsisting by his Jabour; 
but perfectly contented with his condition, extremely 
modest and diffident in his discourse, and without any new- 
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fangled notions in religion, which generally distinguish a 
smatterer in learning.* | 


1754, Sept. 
ee 


‘ -’ X. Account of Henry Wild, the learned Tailor of Norwich, 


MR. HENRY WILD, professor of the oriental languages, 
was born in the city of Norwich, and educated there at a 
grammar school, and almost fitted for the University; but 
his friends wanting fortune and interest to maintain him 
there, bound him an apprentice to a tailor, with whom he 
served out the term of seven years; after which he worked 
as a journeyman seven years more. About the end of the 
Jast seven years, he was seized with a fever and ague, which 
continued two or three years, and reduced him at last so 
low, as to disable him from working at his trade. In this 
situation, he amused himseif with some old books of con- 
troversial divinity, wherein he found great stress laid on the 
Hebrew original of several texts of scripture. Though he 
had almost lost his school learning, his curiosity and strong 
desire of knowledge excited him to attempt to make him- 
self master of it. He was obliged at first to make use of 
an English Hebrew grammar and lexicon, but by degrees 
he recovered the language he had learned atschool. As his 
health was re-established, he divided his time between the 
business of his profession, and his studies, which last em- 
ployed the greatest part of his nights, Thus self-taught 
and assisted only by his own great genius, by dint of conti- 
nual application, and almost unparalleled industry, he added 
the knowledge of all, or the much greater part, of the ori- 
ental languages, to that of Hebrew. But still he laboured 
in obscurity, till, at length, he was accidentally discovered 
to the worid. " 

The late worthy Dr. Prideaux, dean of Norwich, a name 
justly celebrated in the learned world, was offered some 
Arabic MSS. in parchment, by a bookseller of that city, 


[¥ He wrote, 1. ‘* Remarks on Berkeley’s ‘ Essay on Spirit”” 2. “ The 
Character of a Jew.” 3. ** Criticisms on Job;” and died at Buckingham, in, 
July, 1777, aged 78. According to his own account, he was seven years acy 
quiring Latin, twice as much jn learning Greek, but Hebrew he found so easy, 
that it cost him little time. £.} 
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But whether he thought the price demanded was too great, 
or whether he expected, as few would buy them, the book- 
seller would be obliged to lower his price, he left them on 
his hands. Soon after Mr. Wild heard of them, and pur- 
chased them. Some weeks after, the dean called at the 
shop; and inquired for the MSS. but was informed they 
were sold, Chagrined at his disappointment, he asked the 
name and profession of the person who had brought them, . 
On his being told he was.a tailor; ‘* Run instantly,” said the 
dean, in a passion, ‘* and fetch them, if they are not cut in 
pieces to make measures.” He was soon relieved from his. 
fears, by Mr. Wild’s appearance with the MSS. He in- 
quired whether he would part with them, but was answered 
in the negative. The dean hastily asked what he did with 
them? he replied, ‘I read them.’’ He was desired to read, — 
which he did; he was then bid to render.a passage or two 
into English, which he did readily and exactly. Amazed at 
this, the dean, partly at his own expense, partly by a sub- 
scription, raised among persons, whose inclinations led them 
to this kind of learning, sent him to Oxford, where, though 
he was never a member of the University, he was, by the 
dean’s interest, admitted to the Bodleian Library, and em- 
ployed for some years in translating, or making extracts out 
of oriental MSS. Thus he bid adieu to his needle, 

About 1718, I found him at Oxford, and learned Hebrew 
of him; but do not recollect how long he had been there 
before. He was there known by the name of the Arabian 
Tailor. All the hours that the library was open, he constantly 
attended; when it was shut, he employed most of his lei« 
sure time in teaching the oriental languages to young gen- 
tlemen, at the moderate price of half a guinea a language, 
except for the Arabic, for which, as I remember, he hada 
@ guinea. 

About 1720, he removed to London, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, under the patronage of the famous 
Dr. Mead; there | saw him at the latter end of 1721. 
When he died I know not, but in 1734 his translation, out 
of the Arabic, of Al-Mesra, or Mahomet’s Journey to Hea- 
ven, was published, In the dedication, which was addressed 
to Mr. Mackrel, of Norwich, it is said to be a posthumous 
work. Itis the anly piece of his that ever was printed, and 
I have heard him read it in MS. | 

When I knew him, he seemed to be about 40, though his 
sedentary and studious way of life might make him look 
older than he really was, His person was thin and meagre, 
his stature moderately tall, and his air and walk had all the 
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little particularities observed in persons of his profession. 
His memory was extraordinary. His pupils frequently in- 
vited him to spend an evening with them, when he would 
often entertain us with long and curious details out of the 
Roman, Greek, and Arabic histories. His morals were 
good, he was addicted to no vice, was sober and temperate, 
modest and diffident of himself, without any tincture of con- 
ceitedness or vanity. In his lectures he would frequently 
observe to us, that such an idiom in Hebrew resembled one 
in Latin or Greek; then he would make a pause, and seem 
to recal his words, and ask us, wliether it were not so? 

So much merit and industry met with little reward, and 
procured him a subsistence not much better than what his 
trade mignt have produced; as I remember, his subscrip- 
tions amounted to no more than 20 or 30]. per annum. That 
part of learning which he excelled in, was cultivated and 
encouraged by few. Unfortunately for him, the Rev. Mr. 
Gagnier, a French gentleman, skilled in the oriental tongues, 
was in possession of all the favours the University could 
bestow in this way; for he was recommended by the Heads 
of Houses to instruct young gentlemen, and employed by 
the professors of those languages to read public lectures in 
their absence. | 

Such uncommon attaimments in a person who made sa 
mean an appearance, led some to suspect that he was a 
Jesuit under this disguise. These suspicions were height- 
ened by his modesty and diffidence, his affecting sometimes 
to talk of foreign cities and countries, his frequenting the 
University church only, where, by way of exercise, the ser- 
mons treat more of speculative and controversial points, 
than practical ones. But these suspicions were without any 
other foundation: for after I had left the University, I lived 
ina family, where I met with a woman who was a native and 
inhabitant of Norwich, who came there on a visit. I took 
this opportunity of making many inquiries about him, She 
confirmed many of the particulars before-mentioned, and 
assured me that she knew him from a child, that he was born 
and bred up in that city, and never heard or knew he was 
absent from it any considerable time, till his removal to. 
Oxford. | 

The memory of so extraordinary a person; who was so 
striking an example of diligence and industry, deserves to © 
be perpetuated. Such an attempt is an act of justice due 
to such merit, and cannot but be of service to the world: 
i heartily wish that these imperfect memoirs may induce 
one of his fellow citizens to correct, improve, and complete 
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them, especially since the late ‘Rev. Mr. Bloomfield, in his 
History of the City of Norwich, if I remember right, takes 
no notice of a man, who did honour to the place of his na- 
tivity, and his country. | 


© -9755,-March. , Zz. A, 
eer Stare 


XI, Account of John Ludwig, a Saxon Peasant. 


Mr. Urngan, 


IN the course of your entertaining work you have given us 
an account of a peasant, who, though otherwise extremely 
illiterate, had yet acquired surprising skiil in numbers ; and, 
as he could not write, was able to work any arithmetical 
question by mere memory. You have also given us an ac- 
count-of a poor tailor, who acquired the knowledge of the 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages, while he was sitting 
on his board, or wandering about the country in search of 
work. I now send you an account, in many particulars, 
more extraordinary than either of these, which I shall be 
glad to see laid up in your Repository. 


Yours, &c. 


T? 5: 


IT is usual for the commissaries of excise in Saxony to 
appoint a peasant in every village in their district to receive 
the excise of the place, for which few are allowed more than 
one crown, and none more than three. 

Mr. Christian Gotthold Hoffman, who is chief commissary 
of Dresden, and the villages adjacent, when he was auditing 
the accounts of some of these peasants in March, 1753, was 
told, that there was among thein one John Ludwig, a strange 
man, who, though he was very poor and had a family, was 
yet continually reading in books, and very often stood the 
greatest part of the night at his door, gazing at the stars. 

This account raised Mr. Hoffman’s curiosity, and he or- 
dered the man. to be brought before him. Hofman, who 
expected something in the man’s appearance that corre- 
sponded with a mind superior to his station, was greatly sur- 
prized to see the most rustic boor he had ever beheld. His 
hair hung over his forehead down to his eyes, his aspect was 
sordid and stupid, and his manner was, in every respect, 
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that of a plodding ignorant clown. Mr. Hoffman, after con 
templating this unpromising appearance, concluded, that as 
the supposed superiority of this man was of the intellectual 
kind, it would certainly appear when he spoke; but even in 
this experiment he was also disappointed. He asked him, 
if what his neighbours had said of his reading and studying 
was true? and the man bluntly and coarsely replied, ‘* What 
neighbour has told you that Lread and study? If I have 
studied, I have studied for myself, and I don’t desire that 
you or any body else should know any thing of the matter.” 
Hoffman, however, continued the. conversation, notwith- 
standing his disappointment, and asked several questions 
concerning arithmetic and the first rudiments of astronomy ; 
to which he now expected vague and confused replies. 
But in this too he had formed an erroneous prognostic; for 
Hoffman was struck not only with astonishment but confu- 
sion, to hear such definitions and explications as would have 
done honour toa regular academic ia a public examination. 

Mr. Hoffman, after this conversation, prevailed on the pea= 
sant to stay some time at his house, that he might further 
gratify his curiosity at such times as would be most conve- 
nient.. In their subsequent conferences he proposed to his 
guest the most abstracted and embarrassing questions, which 
were always answered with the utmost readiness and preci- 
sion. ‘The account which this extraordinary person gives of 
himself and his acquisitions, is as follows :— 

John, Ludwig was born the 24th of February, 1715, in the 
village of Cossedaude, and was, among other poor children 
of the village, sent very young to school. The Bible, 
which was the book by which he was taught to read, gave 
him so much pleasure, that he conceived the most eager 
desire to read others, which, however, he had. no opportu- 
nity to get into his possession. In about a year his master 
began to teach him to write, but this exercise was rather 
irksome than pleasing at first; but when the first difficulty, 
was surmounted, he applied to it with great alacrity, espe- 
cially as books were put into his hand: to copy as an exer= 
cise; and he employed himself almost night and day, not 
in copying particular passages only, but in forming collec- 
tions of sentences, or events that were connected with each » 
other. When he was ten years old, he had been at school 
four years, and was then put to arithmetic, but this em- 
barrassed him with innumerable difficulties, which his mas-. 
ter would not take the trouble to explain, expecting that 
he should content himself with the implicit practice of po- | 
sitive rules. Ludwig, therefore, was so disgusted with 
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arithmetic, that after much scolding and beating he went 
from school, without having learned any thing more than* 
reading, writing, and his catechism. 
_ He was then sent into the field to keep cows, and in this 
employment he soon became clownish, and negligent of 
every thing else; so that the greater part of what he had 
learned was forgotten. He associated with the sordid and 
the vicious, and he became insensible like them. As he grew 
up he kept company with women of bad character, and aban- 
doned himself to such pleasures as were within his reach. 
But a desire of surpassing others, that principle which is 
productive of every kind of greatness, was still living in his 
breast ; he remembered to have been praised by his master, 
and preferred above his comrades, when he was learning to 
read and write, and he was still desirous of the same plea- 
sure, though he did not know how to obtain it. 

In the autumn of 1735, when he was about twenty years 
old, he bought a small Bible, at the end of which was a ca-- 
techism, with references to a great number of texts, upon 
which the principles contained in the answers were founded. 
Ludwig had never been used to take any thing upon trust, 
and was, therefore, continually turning over the leaves of 
his Bible, to find the passages referred to in the catechism ; 
but this he found so irksome a task, that he determined to 
have the whole at one view, and, therefore, set about t& 
transcribe the catechism, with all the texts at large brought 
into their proper places. With this exercise he filled two 
quires of paper, and though when he began, the character 
was scarcely leoible, yet, before he had finished, it was 
greatly improved; for an art that has been once learned is 
easily recovered. | 

Inthe month of March, 1736, he was employed to receive. 
the excise of the little district in which he lived, and he’ 
found that in order to discharge this office, it was necessary 
for him not only to write, but to be master of the two first 
rules of arithmetic, addition and subtraction. . His ambition 
had now an object; anda desire to keep the accounts of the 
tax he was to gather, better than others of his station, 
determined him once more to apply to arithmetic, however 
hateful the task, and whatever labour it might require. He 
now regretted that he was without an instructor, and would 
have been glad at any rate to have practised the rules with- 
out first knowing the rationale.: His mind was continually. 
upon the stretch to find out some way of supplyiny this 
want, and at last he recollected that one of his school-fel- 
lows had a book from which examples of several ruies were 
taken by the master to exercise the scholars. He, therefore, 
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went immediately in search of this school-fellow, and was 
overjoyed to find, upon inquiry, that the book was still in 
his possession. Having borrowed this important volume, he 
returned home with it, and beginning his studies as he went 
atong, he pursued them with such application, that in.about 
six months he was master of the rule-of-three with fractions. 

The reluctance with which be began to learn the powers 
and properties of figures was now at an end; he knew enough 
to make him earnestly desirous of knowing more; he was, 
therefore, impatient to proceed from this book to one that 
was more difficult, and having at length found means to pro- 
cure one that treated of more intricate and complicated cal- 
culations, he made himself master of that also before the end 
of the year 1759. He had the good fortune soon after to 
meet with a Treatise of Geometry, written by Pachek, the 
same author whose arithmetic he had been studying; and 
finding that this science was in some measure founded on 
that which he had learned,/he applied to his new book with 
great assiduity for some time, but, at length, not being able 
perfectly to comprehend the theory as he went on, nor yet 
to discover the utility of the practice, he laid it aside, to 
which he was also induced by the necessity of his immediate 
attendance to his fields and his vines. . 

The severe winter which happened in the year 1740, ob- 
liged him to keep long within his cottage, and having there 
no employment either for his body or his mind, he had once 
more recourse to his book of geometry: and having at 
length comprehended some of the leading principles, he 
procured a little box ruler and an old pair of compasses, on 
one point of which he mounted the end of a quill cut intoa 
pen. With these instruments he employed himself imces- 
santly in making various geometrical figares on paper, to 
illustrate the theory by a selution of the problems. He 
was thus busied in his cot till March, and the joy arising 
from the knowledge he had acquired was exceeded only by 
his desire of knowing more. 

_ He was now necessarily recalled to that labour by which 
alone he could procure himself food, and was besides with- 
out money to procure such books and instruments as were 
absolutely necessary to pursue his geometrical studies, 
- However, with the assistance of a neighbouring artificer, he 
procured the figures which he found represented by the dia- 
grams in his book, to be made in wood, and with these he 
went to work at every interval of leisure, which now hap~ 
pened only once a week, after divine service on a Sunday, 
He was still in want of a new book, and having laid by a 
little suin for that purpose against the time of the fair, where 
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alone he had access to a bookseller’s shop, he made a pur- 
chase of three small volumes, from which he acquired a 
complete knowledge of trigonometry. After this acquisi- 
tion he could not,rest till he had begun to study astronomy ; 
his next purchase, therefore, was an introduction to that sci- 


ence, which he read with indefatigable diligence, and in- 


vented innumerable expedients to supply the want of pro- 
per instruments, in which he was not less successful than 
Robinson Crusoe, who, in an island of which he was the 
only rational inhabitant, found means to supply himself not 
only with the necessaries but the conveniences of life. 


During his study of geometry and astronomy he had fre= 


quently met with the word pizlosophy, and this became more 
and more the object of his attention. He conceived that it 
was the name of some science of great importance and ex- 
tent, with which he was as yet wholly unacquainted; he be- 


‘came therefore impatient in the highest degree to get ac- 


a 


quainted with philosophy, and being continually upon the 
watch for such assistance as offered, he at last picked up a 
book, called 42 Introduction to the Knowledge of God, of :téan, 
and of the Universe. In reading this book he was struche@ith 
a variety of objects that were equally interesting and new. 

But as this book contained only general principles, he 
went to Dresden, and inquired among the booksellers, who 
was the most celebrated author that had written on philoso- 
phy. By the booksellers he was recommended tothe Works 
of Wolfius, written in the German language, and Wolfius 
having been mentioned in several books he had read, as one 
of the most able men of his age, he readily took him for his 
guide in the regions of philosophy. A 

The first purchase that he made of Wolfius’s Works was 
his Logic, and at this he laboured a full year, still attending 
to his other studies, so as not to lose what he had gained 
before. In this book he found himself referred to another, 


written by the same author, called Mathematical Princi~ 


ples, as the fittest to give just ideas of things and facilitate 
the practice of logic, he therefore inquired after this book 
with a design to buy it; but finding it too dear for his finan- 
ces, he was obliged to content himself with an abridgment 
of it, which he purchased in the autumn of 1743. Fyrom 


this book he derived much pleasure and much profit, and it — 


employed him from October, 1743, to February, 1745. 

He then proceeded to metaphysics, at which he laboured 
till the October following, and he would fain have entered 
on the study of physics, but his indigence was an insupera- 
ble impediment, and he was obliged to content himself with 
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this author’s Morality, Politics, and Remar bs on Metaphy SICS, 
which employed him till July, 1746; by this time he had 
scraped, together a sum sufficient to buy the Physics, which 
he had, so earnestly desired, and this work he read twice 
within the year. 

About this time a dealer in old books sold him a volume 
of Wolfius’s Mathematical Principles. at large, and the 
spherical trigonometry which he tound in this book was a 
new treasure, which he was very desirous to make his own. 
This, however, cost hin: incredible labour, and filled every, 
moment that he could spare from his business and his sleep, 
for something more than a year. 

He proceeded to the study of Kahrel’s Law of Nature 

and Nations, and:at the same time procured a little book on 
the terrestrial. and celestial globes. ‘These books, with. a 
few that he borrowed, were the sources from which he de- 
rived such a stock of knowledge, as is seldom found even 
among those who have associated with the inhabitants of an 
university and had perpetual access to public libraries, 

N., Hoffman, during Ludwig’s residence at his house, 
dres, 2d him in his own gown, “with other proper habili- 
ments; and he observes that this alteration of his dress had 
such an effect, that Hoffman could not conceive the man’s 
accent or dialaas to be the same, and he felt himself se-. 
cretly inclined to treat him with more deference than when 
he was in his peasant’s dress, though the alteration was made. 
in his presence and with his own apparel. , 

It happened also that before Ludwig went home there 
was an eclipse of the sun, and Mr. Hoflman proposed to his 
guest that he should observe this phenomenon as an astro~ 
nomer, and for that purpose furnished him with proper in- 
struments. ‘The impatience of Ludwig till the time of the 
eclipse is not to be expressed; he had hitherto been ac- 
quainted with the planetary world only by books and a view 
of the heavens with the naked eye; he had never yet looked 
through a telescope, and the anticipation of the pleasure 
which the. new observation would yield him, scarcely suf- 
fered him either to eat or sleep; but it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that,just before the eclipse came on, the sky became 
cloudy, and continued so during the whole time of its con- 
tinuance. This misfortune was more than the philosophy 
even of Ludwig could bear; as the cloud came on, ‘he looked 
up at it in the : agony. of a man that expected the dissolution 
of nature to follow; when it came over the sun, he stood 
fixed ina consternation not to be described, and when he 
knew the eclipse was past, his disappointment ‘and grief were 
little short of distraction. 
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Mr. Hoffman soon after went in his turn to visit Mr. Lud- 
wig, and take a view of his dwelling, his library, his study, 
and his instruments. He found an old crazy cottage, the 
inside of which had been long blacked with smoke; the 
walls were covered with propositions and diagrams written 
with chalk. In one corner was a bed; in another a cradle; _ 
and, under a little window at the side, three pieces of board, 
laid side by side over two trestles, made a writing table for 
the philosopher, upon which were scattered some pieces of 
writing paper, containing extracts of books, various calcula- 
tions, and geometrical figures; the books which have been 
mentioned before, were placed ona shelf with the compass 
and ruler that have been described, which, with a wooden 
square and a pair of six-inch globes, constituted the library 
and museum of the truly celebrated John Ludwig. 

‘In this hovel he lived till the year 1754, and while he was 
pursuing the study of philosophy at his leisure hours, he 
was indefatigable in his day labour as a poor peasant, some 
times carrying a basket at his back, and sometimes driving a 
wheelbarrow, and crying such garden-stuff as he had to sell, - 
about the village. In this state he was subject to frequent 
insults, such as “ patient merit of the unworthy takes,” and 
he bore them without reply or any other mark either of re- 
sentment or contempt, when those who could not agree with 
him about the price of his commodities used to turn from 
him with an air of superiority, and call him in derision a 
stlly clown, a stupid dog. | 

Mr. Hoffman, when he dismissed him, presented him 
with £00 crowns, which have fulfilled alt bis wishes and made 
him the happiest man in the world: with this sum ‘he has 
built himself a more commodious habitation in the middle ' 
of his vineyard, and furnished it with many moveables and 
utensils, of which he was in great want, but above all, he 
has procured a very considerable addition to his library, an 
article so essential to his happiness, that he declared to Mr. 
Hoffman, he would not accept the whole province in which 
he lived upon condition that he should renounce his studies, 
and that he had rather live on bread and water, than with- 
hold from his mind that food, which his intellectual hunger 
perpetually required. 

1757, Sept. ; 
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XII. Secret of the Fire-eating Art. 


Mr. Ursan, Ashbourn, Derb. Jan. 20. 


LAST spring Mr. Powell, the famous fire-eater, did us the 
~honour of a visit at this town; and, as he set forth in his 
printed bills, that he had shewn away not only before most 
of the crowned heads in Europe, but even before the Royal 
Society of London, and was dignified with a curious and 
very. ample simple medal, that, he said, was bestowed on him 
by that learned body, as a testimony of their approbation, 
for eating what nobody else could eat, I was prevailed 
upon, at the importunity of some friends, to go and see 
a sight that so many great kings and philosophers had not 
_ thought below their notice. And, I confess, though neither 
a superstitious nor an incurious man, I was not a little asto~ 
nished at his wonderful performance in the fire-eating 
way. 
After many restless days and nights, and the profoundest 
researches into the nature of things, I almost despaired of 
accounting for the strange phenomenon of a human and 
perishable creature eating red hot coals, taken indiscrimi- 
nately out of a large fire, broiling steaks upon his tongue, 
swallowing huge draughts of liquid fire as greedily as a 
country squire does roast beef and strong beer. Thought 
I to myself, very wisely and logically, how can the minor 
include the major? How can that element, which we are 
told is ultimately to devour all things, be devoured itself, 
as familiar diet, by a mortal man? Here I stuck, and here 
{ might have stuck, as a very learned man says in another 
matter of great importance, if athought had not darted into 
my mind, early one morning, as I lay between sleeping and 
waking, that I had, many years ago, read something of this 
kind in the Journal des Scavans. Like Archimedes I started 
out of bed, and cried, Evexx#, | have found it out, I have it, 
rushing at the same time almost naked into my study, where, 
in the 8th volume of that work, p. 282, 1 met with the fol- 
lowing anecdote :— . | | 
‘¢ The secret of fire-eating was made public by a servant 
to one Richardson, an Englishman, who shewed it in France 
about the year 1667, and was the first performer of the kind 
that ever appeared in Europe. It consists only in rubbing 
the hands, and thoroughly washing the mouth, lips, tongue, 
teeth, and other parts that are to touch the fire, with pure 
spirit of sulphur. This burns and cauterizes the epidermis, 
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or upper skin, till it becomes as hard as thick leather, and 
every time the experiment is tried it becomes still easier 
than before. But if, after it has been very often repeated, 

the upper skin should grow so callous and horny as to be- 


come troublesome, washing the parts affected with very. . 


warm water, or hot wine, will bring away all the shrivelled 
or parched epidermis. The flesh, however, will continue 
tender and unfit for such business till it has been He lees? 
rubbed over again with the same spirit. 

“This preparative may be rendered much stronger anid 
more efficacious, by mixing equa! quantities of spirit t of sul- 
phur, sal-ammoniac, essence of rosemary, and juice of 
—, 

“The bad effects which frequently swallowing ‘red- at 
coals, melted sealing wax, rosin, brimstone, and other cal- 
cined and inflammable matter, might have had upen his 
stomach, were prevented by drinking plentifully of warm 
water and oil, as soon as he left the company, till he had 
vomited all up again.’ 

My author farther adds, ‘‘that any person who is possessed 
of this secret, may safely walk over burning coals, or red- 
hot plough- -shares,” (as queen Emma is said to have done a 
and fortifies his assertion by the example of blacksmiths 
and forgemien, “many of whom,” he says, “acquire such 
a degree of callosity, by often handling hot things, that they 
will carry a glowing bar of iron from the furnace to Hig anvil 
in their naked hands, without burt.” 

This anecdote was communicated to the ciation: of the 
Journal des Scavans, by M. Panthot, doctor of physic, and 
member of the college at Lyons. 

Tavernier says in his Voyages, that he met with-a slave, 
who would suffer himself, for a small reward, to be hung 
round with heavy chains of iron red-hot, and that he would 
keep them on tll they were quite cold, without the least 
apparent sense of pain. This slave must certainly have 
been acquainted with something more powerful than the 
preceding receipt to resist the strength of fire, as such a 
weight must considerably increase its activity, and conse~- 
quently its penetration. 

Whether Mr. Powell will take it kindly of me thus to 
have published his secret, I cannot tell; but as he now 
begins to drop into years, has no ahildeen that I know ef, 
and may die suddenly, or without making a will, I think it is 
a great pity so genteel an occupation should become one of 
the artes perdite, as possibly it may, if proper care is not 
taken; and therefore hope, after this information, some 
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true-hearted Englishman will take it up again, for the he- 
nour of his country, when he reads in the newspapers, 
Yesterday died, much lamented, the famous Mr. Powell. . He 
was the best, if not the only, fire-eater in the world, and it ts 
wy Sreaily to be feared his art is dead with him. 
_. Before that fatal period, | would not, upon any account, 
be thought to encourage him to set up for himself, or take 
the poor man’s coals out of his mouth, which are to be sure 
his daily bread; though he may be in the mean time pre- 
paring for it, without the least imputation of injustice or ill 
neighbourhood, by going through a regular course of sears. 
ings, and now and then a gentle scorch or two, to try how 
he can stand jire. 


Yam, Sir, yours, &c. 


i PHILOPYRPHAGUS ASHBURNIENSIS, 
1753, Fed. 


XIII. Experiments for preserving Water sweet. 


Extracts of some trials made by Stephen Hales, D.D. F.B.S. 
to keep water and fish sweet with lime-water, &c. 


APRIL 9, 1754, He put into a seven-gallon cask of water, 
in the proportion of a pound to a hogshead, some white 
marble lime. | 

April 26, It tasted a little of the wood, and smelt somes 
what ill, and moreso in July 27, when it was poured away. 

June 35, He put into an 18-gallon cask 18 ounces of une. 
slacked lime-stone from Shropshire. 

June 25, Fhe water was sweet, but tasted disagreeably 
ef the cask, and was the same August.24; but October 17, 
the taste was somewhat worse, and November 12, seemed 
to smell and taste putrid, but the prevailing taste was from 
the cask. 

He put also into a 9-gallon cask two ounces of the samé. 
wnslacked lime-stone to a gallon, and found it much thé 
game all along as the former. | | 

With chalk-lime at two pounds to a hogshead, it stunk 
much, and continued to do so for four months; so that 
chalk-lime, so much, iy use, will not preserve water from 
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putrefaction, though stoné-lime does in a great measure, 
and therefore may be very serviceable at sea. iJ 
April 2, He put into a kilderkin, or 18 gallons of puré 
yond water, a pound of native minéral sulphur in seven 
fhetips. | | tre ur 
April 26, Sweet; May 3, began imanifestly to stink; 
May 7, stunk much, and was poured away. | 
~ May 8, The kilderkin being scalded, it was filled again 
with the same pond water, and six pounds of native-mineral 
sulphur put into it. so a 
July 27, It was sweet; October 17; it was discoloured, 
and in a very small degree foetid; November 12, the sane. 
Hence native mineral sulphur may be of service to preé- 
serve water from great degrees of putrefaction at sea. 
Dr. Alston having wrote him word, that he found fish 
would continue sweet in lime-water 7 weeks and thore:— 
April 19, He put four gudgeons into white marble lime- 
water; May 10, they were sweet, but the flesh pappy when 
boiled, May 22, they smelt sweet and felt firm, but in 
boiling dissolved like an anchovy. June 12, one of the 
Sudgsons, though sweet and firm td the touch, dissolved in 
new-imade stone-lime-water, only milk-warm. 
June 18, Two small eels skinned, were put into stone- 
lime-water; June 22, one of them, which was firm to 
handle, when boiled was soft and pappy; June 25, the 
other eel was the same when boiled. 3 
In order to try whether the lime, which adhered to, atid 
had soaked into the flesh of the fish which lad lain in limeé- 
water, had the quality of thus dissolving the texture of the 
flesh in boiling; he boiled a small eel, and a morsel of mut- 
ton for ten minutes, in stone-lime-water, when they were 
boiled enough, and were of a due degree of firmness, and 
not pappy. A like eel boiled in well-water, was boiled 
enough in five minutes. j 
Hence it appears, that the lime does not, in boiling so 
short a time, dissolve the texture of the flesh into a pap, 
which must therefore be the effect of unfcetid putrefaction. 
But lime-water, made of chalk-lime has very little of an 
antiseptic quality; for the year before, in the month of May, 
he put some gudgeons and an eel into common lime-water, 
and in seven days boiled one of the gudgeons, but found it 
too putrid to eat. After 28 days he boiled another, and it 
was boiled almost into indiscernible parts, which shews 
that it was much putrefied.. Dr. Alston likewise informed 
him, that he put a piece of veal in pounded or slacked 
stone-lime, which in a week became tough and dry. He 
T 4 
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therefore put a piece of veal from half to three-quarters of 
an inch thick, into chalk-lime on May 10, and on the 31st 
of the same month it had a putrid smell, and was in the 
middle red and raw, with a thin hard outside. ? 

Having communicated these trials to Dr. Pringle, (whose 
trials having been made with chalk-lime water, which is in 
common use in England, agreed with the last of Dr. Hales’s) 
he observed, that the difference between stone-lime-water 
and chalk-lime-water might probably consist in this:—the 
chalk, before calcination, being a highly septic substance, if 
some of its particles were not fully calcined, these, by 
mixing with the water, would impart to it some degree of a 
putrefying quality, contrary to that virtue which the water 
receives irom such parts as are sufficiently burnt. ‘That the 
same would be the case of shells, which are also septics, 
and therefore that the lime-water, made either of chalk or 
shells, would prove more or less antiseptic, or even continue 
septic, according to the degree of calcination. He added, 
that as all his experiments relating to the antiseptic quality 
of lime-water were made in a furnace, heated to the degree 
of human blood, viz. to near 100 on Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, the uncalcined parts of the lime would, in that state, 
become more active in promoting putrefaction, than when 
the trials were made in cold water. 

And indeed it must be owned, that when any experiments 
are made on medicinal subjects, out of the body, the nearer 
they can be made to the heat of the blood, and to other cir- 
cumstances, those substances must undergo in the first pas- 
sages, the more just the inferences will be, that are drawn 
from those experiments. 

In regard to that quality of lime-water, in preserving fish 
longer sweet than flesh, Dr. Pringle took notice, that he 
doubted it was a common mistake, to account fish a more 
corruptible substance than the flesh of land animals; for 
although fish might become sooner too stale for eating, than 
most flesh meats, yet that fish did not so soon rise to a rank 
degree of putrefaction, as flesh, and therefore that the for- 
mer would be kept longer tolerably sweet than the latter, 
by any kind of antiseptic. ie 
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XIV. Proposal to correct Spirituous Liquors with Vinegar. 


- Mr. URBAN, July 28, 1755: 


THE Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Hales, and several others, 
have given sufficient proofs of the bad effects of drinking 
spirituous liquors; and though on board our men- -of-war, 
the sailors and marines are seldom allowed them without 
being first mixed with about three times the quantity of 
water, if 1 am rightly informed, yet I have good reason to— 
believe, that if a proper quantity of vinegar was to be 
added to them, it would still be the more eflicacions to pre- 
vent the pernicious effects of the spirits, and would brace 
up their weak fibres, and strengthen the stomach, and would 
also be of the greatest advantage in the hot countries, be of 
service in the sea scurvy, and prevent putrid and malignant 
fevers. 

I would also remark that the virtues of vinegar were well 
known to the ancient Romans, who made vinegar and water 
the constant drink of their soldiers, which rendered them so 
strong and able to face their enemies; whereas our army is 
greatly enfeebled by the use of spirituous liquors alone. 

I have given one large spoonful of vinegar, mixed with 
four large spoonfuls of “brandy, and abesiit. ras times as 
much water, and have found it very'refreshing, grateful to 
the taste, and agreeable to the stomach, and even, in cases 
where the stomach has been impaired by drinking spirituous 
liquors, and could hardly retain any thing. 

I wish some gentleman of note would ‘make some expe- 
riments of this method, and if it were found to succeed, 
would oblige our sailors, marines, and soldiers to use it; fox 
whatever method would contribute to. make our men more | 
strong and hardy, and more able to endure labour and fa- 
yigue, would cer Frac be of the greatest advantage to US, 
and more especially in time of war. 


Yours, &c. | 
1755, Aug. | J. N. 


XV. Manner of hatching Chickens in Egypt. 


THis secret, which the Bermeans reveal to none but their 
children, consists not in the structure of the oven, but 
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the manner of managing the eggs when they are there. 
Each oven consists of two brick buildings 9 feet high, 38 
long, and 12 broad, with a kind of passage between them 3 
feet wide, closed up at each end by the walls which termi- | 
nate the two buildings, and arched over, forming a gallery 
Of thé Sanié height. | 

The two buildings are divided by cross walls, each into 8 
éharibérs, 9 feet high, and each chamber is again separated 
horizontally into two by a very flat arch, perforated in the 
iniddle with an aperture 2 feet diameter; so that each 
Building contains two ranges of chambers $ feet high, the 
upper range communicating with the lower by these aper- 
tures: the apartments; though not very commodious for thé 
Bérmeans that enter theii, aré véry fit for supporting thé 
degreé of héat necessary to hatch the eggs, which must be 
hearly 32 deg. above freezing on Reaumur’s thermometer. 

The door to every one of these chambers, above and be- 
l6W, is a round holé a foot and a half in diametet, Which 
férms a double range of ox-eyes on either side of the gal- 
_Héry; and the door of the gallery itself is a like hole, 
being the only entrance into the oven. 

The eggs are disposed in the lower chambers, upon mats, 
6r beds of hair or hemp, and the door which communicates 
from each lower chamber to the gallery, is carefully closed 
up with a wadding of the same matter. The fire is kindled 
in the upper chambers, and the smoke, which passes into the _ 
gallery through thé before-imentioned apertures, escapes 
from thence by the holes in the arch, which are carefully 
closed up as soon as the Oven is bécome hot enough and the 
firé is €xtihguishéd. Théy burn neither wood nor coals; 
Which Would maké too fierce 4 firé, but a mixturé of thé 
dried dubg Of animals and straw. , 

From thé timé of putting out the firé in the ovén, part of 
the eggs até removed into the upper chambers, whicla 
though they are now useléss, a to their first office; becomé 
yet a commodious receptacle for the chickens when hatched, 
and suit better with the frequent visits which the Bermeans 
make, fo turn the eggs, and carefully pick out, and take 
away the rotten ones; the stinking vapour of which would 
otherwise spoil the rést, or kill the young chickens. 

The requisite time for hatching each brood in the oven, 
as well as under the hen, is about 21 days; but as they 
keep up thé heat 6f their ovens six monthly together, each 
oven can very well produce’ broods of about 45,000 eggs each. 
The Bérméan, who bas thé mandeenrent of thé oven, is to 
furhisly 30,000 chickéns évery brood; thé other 15,000 
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either perish, or turn to his own profit. Every oven, there- 
fore, produces annually to its master 240,000 chickens, and 
the number of these ovens being 386, the whole number of 
chickens, exclusive of thosé which are allowed to the ma< 
ager, amounts to 92,640,000. 


1755, Aug, 
XVI. Absurdity of enthusiastic Predictions. 


Mr. Urnzan, 


EN the reign of King Henry VIII. prophecies and predic. 
tions were in great vogue, the study of astrology being then 
im much esteem. Amongst other instances, one Bolton, who 
was Prior of St, Bartholomew, in the city of London,* a per- 
son of some learning, pretended to have found out by the 
stars, thata mighty deluge, at such a time, would drown the 
city‘of London, and being fully persuaded himself of the 
truth of this, he built a house at Harrow-on-the- Hill, and 
storing it with provisions for a competent season, retired to 
it; buat the event not answering the prediction, both he and 
his art becaine the public ridicule of the town. The Prior 
‘went upon a science founded on no rational principles; but 
an anonymous pamphiet vouches the authority of one of the 
greatest of our astronomers, Dr, Halley, for the retarn of a 
comet in 1758, which moving in the same ling with the earth, 
and in the same part of the line, must necessarily set it on 
fire. This now is an event that concerns the whole race of 
mankind, even the catastrophe of this terraqueous globe, 
and, therefore, | am willing to treat it with ail imaginable 
seriousness, as the author plainly designed it should, 

Your correspondents, Graticola and Witchell, have shewn 
that the author of the pamphlet has committed a mistake, 
for that the comet, which according to the calculation of Dr. 
Halley will return A. D. 1758, is not the comet whose tra- 
jectory will coincide with the line of the earth’s orbit. 
Moreover, that the comet expected in the year 1758, will 
ever approach nearer the body of the earth than four mtl- 
lions of miles. I think it needful for you, Mr. Urban, to 
Yepeat it once more in your Magazine, that the author of the 
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pamphiet has run into this error, that so every one, into whose 
hands this pamphlet may fall, those especially who may have 
overlooked the notices of your correspondents above men- 
tioned, may be assured of it. And this, Sir, is the more ne- 
cessary, because, as it appears, many ignorant people, un= 
skilled in the science of astronomy, and withal of timorous, 
or rather very fearful dispositions, have been extremely un- 
easy upon this account. Whereupon I cannot but observe, 
that authors who throw out such important particulars as 
these, though it be done with the best design in the world, 
should be very sure on their hand, before they alarm us 
with their notices, lest the subjecting of weak minds to 
groundless panics, should contribute to embitter their lives, 
which has something in it very cruel, and even criminal. 
But since, Sir, | am embarked on this subject, I will, 
with your leave, add a few words more upon it. It is 
agreed, that this world is not eternal; that it shall some 
time be destroyed by fire, and possibly, but not certainly, 
by acomet. But whether the comet, whose return is ex- 
pected, A.D. 2255, will effect it or not, I think is very un- 
certain. For not to mention, that the end of this world may 
be sooner, for ought we know, the period or year of this 
comet being not less than 575 solar years, an observator 
cannot: have had experiences enow, repeated at due dis-_ 
tances, to ascertain the return of'it to a year, especially 
considering the irregularity which is known to attend the 
motion of these eccentrical bodies. Besides, the scriptures 
of the New Testament every where represent the final con- 
summation of all things, as a point of knowledge entirely 
hidden from man, and, I presume, for the same reason as the 
day of our death is concealed from us; but it would no lon- 
ger remain a secret, were it to depend on the known revo-. 
lution of a comet. No one, therefore, ought to rely, in this. 
weighty manner, on the calculation of the acutest astrono=, 
mer, but rather reflect, on the other hand, Ist, That he 
knows not how soon this event may happen; and 2dly, that 
to him the day of his death is in effect the day of judgment, 
since, according to the doctrine of this Protestant church, as 
the tree fulls so w must te. A reflection, which if it be con- 
sidered witha], tc how many real disasters, without having 
recourse to any imaginary ones, the life of man is daily ex- 
posed, will be abundantly sufficient for the purpose of true 
religion, that is, to make men think on the judgment of the 
great day ; and therefore there is no occasion to unsettle 
their minds by any unreasonable, and at the same time, 
groundless fears, which as they tend so greatly to distract 
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them, instead of doing them any service, are likely in the . 
end to do them a great deal of harm. he: 
Yours,cc.. ” 
1756, Feb. PauL GEMSEGE. 


een 


XVII. Dr. Hales’s method of obtaining fresh Sea-water. 


THE effect of causing an incessant shower of air to ascend - 
through the boiling liquor in a still,.to my surprise, I found 
to be very considerable. ‘The method I used was by means 
of a flat round tin box, six inches diameter, and an inch and 
a half deep; which is placed at the bottom of the still on 
four knobs half an inch high, to make room for the liquor to 
spread over the whole bottom of the still, The mouth of the 
still being too narrow for the tin box to enter, which should 
be as wide as the bottom of the still, it may be divided into 
two parts with a hinge at one side, and a clasp at the other, 
to fix it together when in the still. The air pipe which passes 
through the head of the still, will help to keep the air-box 
trom moving to and fro by the motion of the ship, or three 
or four small spurs may be fixed to the sides of the air-box, 
and reach to the sides of the still. The cover and sides of 
the air-box were punched full of very small holes, a quarter 
of an inch distant from each other. On the middle of the 
lid was fixed a nosle, above half an inch wide, fitted to re- 
ceive, to put on, and take off the lower end of the-tin pipe, 
which was 20 inches Jong, and passed through a hole in the 
head of the still. Four inches of the upper end of this pipe 
were bent gibbet-fashion, almost at right angles tothe upright, 
in order to the uniting it with the enlarged nose ofa pair of 
bellows; by means of a short calf-skin pipe. This tin air- 
box, and many more, were made by Mr. 'Tedway, tinman, 
against the Mews Gate, Charing Cross. | 
The double bellows were bound fast to a frame at the 
upper part of the iron nose, and at the lower handle, to 
work them more commodionsly. And that the upper half of 
the double bellows may duly rise and fail, in order to cause 
a constant stream of air (besides the usual contracting spiral 
springs within side), several flat weights of lead must be laid 
on the upper part of the bellows near the handle, with a hole 
in their middle, to ix them on an upright iron pin, fastened 
on the bellows; so the weights may be commodiously put 
on or taken off, according to the different depths of water in 
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the still. Thus, if the depth of the water in the still be 12 
inches from the surface of the depressed water in the air~ 
box, then the pressure of the included air against the upper 
part of the bellows, will be equal to that of a body of water 
a foot deep, and as broad as the inner surface of that board. 
it will therefore be requisite to add or take off weights ac- 
cording to the different depths of the water in the still, at 
different periods of the same distillation. Where the stills: 
are fixed in ships, the air may be conveyed to them from the 
bellows through a small leathern pipe, distended with spiral 
coils of wire, or bamboo canes, or broad small wooden pipes, 
like hollow fishing rods. pit 

The quantity of water distilled in.a given time by this way 
of continual ventilation, is, at a medium, more than double 
of the usual distillation. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
so considerable an increase will be of great benefit to navi-« 
gation, and save much fire, 

By ventilation with < 20-gallon still, 240 gallons, or a ton 
and 24 gallons, may be distilled in 20 hours, with little more 
than two bushels of coals, allowing for the time of heating 
the still full of cold water. A ton in 24 hours will more than 
suffice for a 60 gun ship with 400 men, and larger may have 
proportionably larger stills. Ten-gailon stills will produce 
120 gallons in 20 hours, and 5-gallon ones, 64 gallons. 

Dr. Butler proposes pouring in more sea-water through a 
funnel fixed in the head of the still, when more than half 
has been distilled off, whereby it will soon acquire a distil- 
ling heat, adding chalk in such proportion as shall be found 
requisite. The funnel hole must be stopped with a cork, 
or small copper plate, turning on and off upon a pin. 

The waste of fuel will be less in proportion in large, than 
in sinall stills, and the wider the still head is, so much the 
more liquor will be distilled. 

It is of great importance to keep all parts of the still.clea 
and free from rust, or verdigrease of the copper. fon 

Now supposing, that in a 60 gun ship, the 110 tons of 
water for four months use, were distilled at the expense of 
three bushels of coals per ton, this'would take 9 chaldrons, 
or about 134 tons weight, or 944 tons less than the 110 tons 
of store-water, and allowing 243 tons for the still-water casks 
and coals, there will be 70 tons weight of stowage saved 
thereby. 


1756, Jan. 
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XVIII. Experiments for sweetening ill- bashed Milk and stinking 
Water by Ventilation, &e. by Dr. Hales. 


THE method of blowing showers of air up through Linacee 
will be of considerable use in several other respects as well 
as distillation. 

August 23, four quarts of ill-tasted milk, from a cow 
which had fed 48 hours upon cabbage leaves, ‘drinking ver 
little water in that time, were put into. a leaden oe 
which was heated in. a large boiler, whereby the milk was 
kept scalding hot, then in ten minutes. yentilation it was 
perfectly cured of its ill taste. 

Three gallons of stinking Jessop’s well water were ven- 
tilated. On the first blowing, the smell of the ascending 
vapours was very offensive, which abated: much in five 
minutes. In twenty minutes the. water was sweet both. in 
smell and taste. 

July 20, three gallons. of stinking sea-water were ven- 
tilated. In five minutes it was much sweetened, and no ill 
smell i in the ascending air, though. at first it was very offen- 
sive. At the end of ten minutes it had a small degree of iil 
taste; after twenty minutes, no ill taste or sinell, Tt frothed 
near a foot high during part of the ventilation, which, was 
from the bitumen, &e. 

It is, to be suspected that the, stinking, water, which. is 
drunk in ships may promote. that putrid distemper, the 
scurvy, as well as some others; and that putrid waters. in 
marshy. countries may be the cause of agues, as well as the 
putrid air they breathe. This method, therefore, of sweeten- 
ing stinking water by blowing showers. of air up through it, 
must he very beneficial. 

Live fish may well be carried many miles by blowing now 
and then fresh air up through the water, without the trouble 
of. changing the water; for this ventilation will not only 

keep, the water sweet, but also enrich it with air, which is 
necessary for the life of fishes; but stinking water will pre- 
sently kill fish. 

Much of the oil may be got out of, tar-water by blowing 
up showers of air through it when scalding hot, for 15. or 20 
minutes, the, longer the better; the less volatile and more 
salutary acid remaining. 


1756, March, 
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KIX. Anecdote of the late Duke of Montague. 
Mr, Urpan, 


WE have often been amused with stories of the whims and 
frolics that great men have exercised upon little ones to the 
no small astonishnent and perplexity of the said little men, 
and the unspeakable delight of themselves and their com- 
pany. The Jate Duke of Montague was remarkable for 
these achievements of wit and humour, which he conducted 
with a dexterity and address peculiar to himself. I send 
you au account of one of them for the entertainment of 
your readers, though I doubt whether there is one among 
them all to whom it will give as much pleasure as it gave 
his grace. 4 

Soon after the conclusion of the late peace he had ob- 
served, that-a middle-aged man, in something like a military 
dress, of which the Jace was much tarnished and the cloth 
worn: thread-bare, appeared at a certain hour in the Park, 
walking to and fro in the Mall with a kind of mournful so- 
temnity, or ruminating by himself on one of the benches, 
without taking any more notice of the gay crowd that was 
- moving before him, than of so many emmets on an ant-hill, 
or atoms dancing in the sun. | ; 

This man the duke singled out-as likely to be a fit object. 
for a frolic. He began, therefore, by making some inquiry 
concerning him, and soon learned that he was an unfortunate 
poor creature, who having laid out his whole stock in the 
purchase of a commission, had behaved with great bravery 
in the war, in hopes of preferment ; but upon the conclusion 
ef the peace had been reduced to starve upon half-pay. 
This the duke thought a favourable circumstance for his 
purpose ; but he learned, upon farther inquiry, that the cap- 
tain having a wife and several children, had been reduced 
to the necessity of sending them down into Yorkshire ; 
whither he constantly transmitted them one moiety of his 
half-pay, which would not subsist them nearer the metro- 
polis, and reserved the other moiety to keep himself upon 
the spot, where alone he could hope for an opportunity of 
obtaining a more advantageous situation. These particulars 
afforded a new scope for the duke’s genius, and he imme- 
diately began his operations. howe , 
_ After some time, when every thing had been prepared, 
he watched an opportunity as the captain was sitting alone, 
buried in his speculations on a bench, to send. his gentleman 
to him with his compliments, and an invitation to dinner the 
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mext day. The duke having placed himself at a convenient 
distance, saw his messenger approach without being per+ 
ceived, and begin to speak without being heard ; he saw his 
intended guest start at length from his reverie, like a man 
frightened out of a dream, and gaze with a foolish look of 
wonder and perplexity at the person that accosted him, 
without seeming to comprehend what he said, or to believe 
his senses when it was repeated to him till be did. In short, 
he saw with infinite satistaction all that could be expected 
in the looks, behaviour, and attitude, of a man addressed in 
so abrupt and unaccountable a manner; and as the sport des 
pended upon the man’s sensibility, he discovered so much 
of that quality on striking the first stroke, that he promised 
himself success beyond his former hopes. He was told, 
however,.that the captain returned thanks for the honour 
intended him, and would wail upon his grace at the time. 
appointed. ‘ 

When he came, the duke received him with particular 
marks of civility, and taking him aside with an air of great 
secrecy and importance, told him that he bad desired the 
favour of his company to dine chiefly upon the account of 
a lady, who had long had a particular regard for him, and 
had expressed a great desire to be in his company, which 
her situation made it impossible for her to accomplish, with 
out the assistance of a friend; that having learned these 
particulars by accident, he had taken the hberty to 
bring them together, and added, that he thought such an 
act of civility, whatever might be the opinion of the world, 
could be no imputation upon his honour. During this_dis- 
course, the duke enjoyed the profound astonishment and 
various changes of confusion that appeared in the captain’s 
face, who, after he had a little recovered himself, began a 
speech with great solemnity, in which the duke perceived 
he was labouring to insinuate in the best manner he could, 
that he doubted whether he was not imposed upon, and 
whether he ought not to resent ity and therefore to put an 
end to his difficulties at once, the duke laid his hand upon 
his breast, and very devoutly swore, that he told him 
nothing that he did not believe upon good evidence to 
be true. . | 

When word was brought that dinner was served, the cap+ 
tain entered the dining-room with great curiosity and won- 
der, but his wonder was unspeakably increased when:he saw 
at the table his own wife and children. The duke had begun 
his frolic by sending for them out of Yorkshire, and: had as 
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much, if not more, astonished the lady than he had her 
husband, to whom he took care she should have no oppor- 
tunity to send a letter. | 

It is much more easy to conceive than to describe a meet- 
ing so sudden, unexpected, and extraordinary: it is suffi- 
cient to say that it afforded the duke the highest entertain- 
ment, who.at length, with much difficulty, got his guests 
quietly seated at his table, and persuaded them to fall to, 
without thinking either of yesterday or to-morrow. It hap--> 
pened, that soon after dinner was over, word was brought 
io the duke, that his lawyer attended about some business 
by his grace’s order. ‘The duke, willing to have a short 
truce with the various inquiries of the captain about his 
family, ordered the lawyer to be introduced, who pulling out 
a deed that the duke was to sign, was directed to read it, 
with an ‘apology to the company for the interruption. The 
-Jawyer accordingly began to read, when, to complete the 
adventure, and the contusion and astonishment of the poor 
captain and his wife, the deed appeared to b? a settlement 
which the duke had made upon them of a genteel sufficiency 
for life. Having gravely heard the instruments read, without 
appearing to take any notice of the emotion of his guests, 
he signed and sealed~it, and delivered it into the captain’s 
hand, desiring him to accept it without compliment, for, 
said he, I assure you it is the last thing I would have done, 
if J had thought I could have employed my money or my 
time more to my satisfaction any other way. 

1756, April. 
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XX. Toads found in Stones. 


Mr. URBAN, | Ramsay, March 10. 
Your correspondent, in your Magazine for last February, 
relates a story, which he calls a strange one, and. that he 
will-not take upon him to determine how much of it is true, 
viz. that in sawing a block of marble, or, as he supposes, 
of free-stone, a living toad was found in the cavity. 

_ However, to put the, possibility of the fact beyond all 
‘doubt, I will relate a story of the same sort, whieh hap- 
pened about the year 1743, when I lived at Wisbech, in 
the Isle of Ely, and which | saw with my own eyes. Mr. 
Charlton, a sténe-cutter, who lived at the bottom of my 
yard next the river, came up to my house, and desired me 
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to walk down to his shop, and he would shew mea great 
curiosity. ‘lhe marble was just sawn asunder as I got there, 
and a living toad of a more than ordinary size was lodged 
in the middle of the block. The cavity was pretty near in 
the shape of the toad, but something larger than the animal 
itself. The cavity, to the best of my remembrance, was of 
a dusky yellow colour, but the toad itself was surrounded, 
exclusive of the cavity, with several inches of clear, solid 
marble, on both sides. He seemed healthful and well, and 
not at all the worse for his long confinement. This is the 
naked fact, which I am fully satisfied of from my own 
knowledge, and [ appeal to Mr. Charlton, now living at 
Wisbech, for the truth of it. 

The fact itself is undeniable, though I am not able to say 
what satisfactory account a philosopher can give for so 
strange an appearance. I have myself often reflected upon 
it, and endeavoured to solve the question, but confess my 
inability. Sometimes I have imagined there might be dif 
ferent species of these animals, though ths that I saw had 
all the appearance and complexion of a common toad. I 
presume, if a toad was put into an exhausted receiver, and 
the air drawo from him, he would de like other animals, 
though [ never knew the experiment tried. I should be 
glad if any of your learned correspondents can solve this 
difficulty, viz. How it was possible for this toad to have 
lived, as he must have done for several years, to all appear- 
auce, without either food or air ? 


Yours, &c. 
T. Wauiston. 


Another Instance of the same kind. 


On the 14th day of June last, at Great Yarmouth, I took 

a live toad out of a solid free-stone that was brought from 
itutlandshire, of these dimensions:—The stone was in 

length four feet, in breadth three feet six inches, and in 
thickness one foot six inches. When I had sawn this stone 
in the middle, upon dividing the two parts of the stone, I 
observed a hole about six inches from the edge of the stone, 
in which lay this toad. I took the toad out of the hole with 
my compass; 1 did not observe that I any ways hurt it in 
taking it out of the hole. When it was on the ground it 
hopped about, and died in less than one hour. ‘There was 
a yellow list on the back which changed its colour sogn 
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after the toad died. The hole was about three inches long, 
and almost as’deep. I strictly viewed the stone, and could 
not perceive any flaw or crack in it; the inside of the hole 
was smooth, and looked as if it had been polished. Wit- 
ness my hand this five and twentieth day of July, 1716. 


Joun Matpas. 


I was present, and saw the toad alive. Witness my hand, 
1756, May. Perer Hurrorp, Mason. 
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AAI. The Effect of Musk in curing the Gout in the Stomach, ve 
Mr. James Pringle, late Surgeon to the Third 
_ Regiment of Foot Guards, 


ON the third of November, 1745, a Gentiswodieh, aged 
43, was violently seized with the gout in the stomach, so 
that she could by no means lie down, but was forced to sit 
night and day in an easy chair, in an erect posture. She did 
nothing all this while but keep herself warm, now and then 
drinking a little of some generous wine,, (as she said, to 
keep it out of her stomach) and once oy twice took a little 
of “a Tinct. Sacra. On the 2ist of November about 9 
o’clock at night, a lady of her acquaintance, who had seen 
her in this condition, desired me to, visit her, though she 
doubted if I should find her alive. Accordingly I went, and 
as I had seen such extraordinary efiects of the Tonquin 
‘medicine in the Singultus, and had heard from Mr. Reid of 
its efficacy in other nervous cases, I imagined it might be of 
some service here; and therefore | sent her the tollowing 


bolus : 


Cinnab. nativ. Antimon. aa. gr. xv. Mosch, opt. gr. xvi. Syr. 
bals, q. s. f. bolus. 


But although this is Mr. Reid’s common dose, yet as she 
was very weak, I ordered her to take the one half of it ims 
mediately, drinking after it a cup of brandy, and the other 
half in six hours after. Next morning I found her much 
better, having from the first dose no more convulsions in 
her stomach. I then ventured to give her a bolus at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and repeated it every four hours 
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Hill shé should sleep or sweat. Notwithstanding tlre coldness 
of the weather, and her being obliged to sit in a chair, yet 
by the time she had taken four boluses, a plentiful sweat 
and sleep ensued, and then she was able to lie in a hore 
zontal posture on her couch, without the return of her former 
symptoms. This sweat continued from the afternoon of the 
9d, till the 24th at night, with very little intermission. fF. 
‘gave over the boluses and ordered her a julep, to 8 ounces 
of which I put 12 grains of musk, to be taken ad libitum. 
‘In this method she continued to the 27th, quite easy and 
free from all her former symptoms ; but as on this day she 
fancied the gout in her stomach was returning, I gave her 
another bolas. She complained at this time of the into~ 
lerable heat of the brandy, which was the first thing she 
found warm in her stomach during her illness, On the 29th 
she was apprehensive of another attack, and took another 
bolus, after which she found herself very well, and walked 
about the room, the swelling of her feet being quite gone ; 
and on the 4th of December went out in a chair to thank the 
lady who sent me to her, and continues to be well to this day. 
1756, Afay. 
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XXIL. Boerhaave’s Recipe for the Gout. 


Mr. Urzan, 


IT has lately been asserted in some of the public papers, 
that Dr. Boerhaave, having in 1722, obtained some remis- 
sion from the severity of the gout, with which he bad been 
tormented without intermission for more than five months, 
determined to try whether the jwices of fumitory, endive, 
and succory, taken thrice a day in large quantities, (namely, 
about half a pint each dase,) might not contribute to. his 
relief; and “ that by perseverance in this method, he was 
wonderfully recovered.” hay. 
- This is partly the truth, ‘though not the whole truth ; for 
Tconversed with-him daily at.that very time. He took indeed 
the juices above-mentioned for a fortnight, or thereabouts, 
as near as | can remember; yet “ i¢ was wot by the perse- 
verance in this method alone he was so wonderfully recovered:;” 
for when he found that his stomach would bear the juices of 
these three herbs, and he seemed to receive some benefit 
from them, he told’ me he would add to them, and aceordingly 
directed the juices of twomore herbs, namely, water-cresses 
, U3 
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and male ‘speedwell; and that he would likewise take every 
day half an ounce of four gums, well beat up together in 
equal quantities, namely, gum sagapenum, gum opoponax, 
gum ammoniacum, and gum galbanum.—He swallowed 4 
drachm of these made into 12 pills four times in a day, 
drinking after them half a pint of the expressed juices of 
the five above-mentioned herbs; and this he continued to 
do for three months or more, after which I never heard that 
he had any return of the gout, though he lived 16 years 
longer. The Doctor was a very large man, and his case pe- 
culiarly bad; therefore I suppose he judged it necessary 
to take these medicines in larger quantities, and to continue 
them longer than he would have directed to, thé generality 
of his patients. 3 

I thought it my duty to acquaint the public of this im- 
portant fact, as | happened to have the copy of Boerhaave’s 
origimal prescription by me; and the more so, as what I 
have here mentioned may probably be of use to some of my 
fellow-creatures, after 1am dead and gone, and when all 
other medicines have been found ineffectual. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
1758, Suppl. - SENEX. 
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XXUE History of Frauds and Cheating, by Mr. Justice Fielding, 


A PICK-POCKET, though a felon, seems to be in the 
lowest class of gamblers; but his success rather arises from 
the dexterity of his hands, than the contrivance of his head ; 
and like rats and other such vermin, appears rather to take 
the advantage of your negligence and inattention, than to 
contend with your understanding. The first and lowest class 
of gamblers, then, who would cheat you with your eyes 
open, are those who invite you to prick in the belt or garter, 
for a wager; and the certainty of winning at this sort of di- 
version appears so clear to the novice, that he never fails to 
bite if he be a proper object. And here I must *peemise that 
these gamblers are such exquisite judges of their prey, that 
they seldom fail of success. | 

The next class are those who find a paper full of gold 
rings, which they take care to pick.up in the*sight of a pro- 
per object, whose opinion they ask. The gambler of this 
class appears very mean ; which gives him an opportunity of 
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saying he had rather have found a good piece of bread and 
cheese, for that he had not broke his fast for a whole day; 
then wishes the gentleman would give him something for 
them, that he might buy him a pair of shoes, a coat, &c. 
The cull immediately bites, and, thinking to make a cheap 
purchase of an ignorant fellow, gives him perhaps twenty 
shillings, for four or five brass rings washed over. 
The next set attend at inns, and as porters sometimes en- 
trust their servants to carry boxes or parcels that come from 
the country, the gambler takes notice of the directions, and. 
sends his comrade immediately to the house, where he waits 
for the arrival of the porter, meets him within a few 
doors of the house; or if the door be shut he stands on the 
steps, and begins immediately to abuse the porter for his 
delay; damns him and tells him he was just coming for 
it; that he had a great mind to give him nothing; the porter 
asks pardon, the gambler pays him and takes possession of 
the goods, with which he decamps the instant the porter’s 
back is turned. And as tradesmen generally employ country 
fellows for porters in their houses, two or three of these 
gamblers are. generally waiting at the corner of the streets, 
near some of the great inns, and if they hear one of the 
porters loaded with a box or bundle, ask his way to the 
inn, one of them steps up to him, very civilly tells him 
that he is going that way, and will shew him the house. 
The) countryman implicitly follows his guide, whilst the 
gambler’s comrade takes the hint, marches before, and 
plants himself at some convenient passage, puts his hat in 
his pocket, and sticks a pen in his wig to represent a book- 
keeper; the guide acquaints the countryman that that is 
the book-keeper of the inn, who immediately lays down his 
burden, and the book-keeper desires him to go over the 
way to his wife for the key of the warehouse, and in the 
mean time the two gamblers march off with the goods. 
The next class use the following stratagem: one of them 
soes in the dress of a footman, and desires some tradesman 
to carry goods to his master, which are generally sent by the 
journeyman, who is carried into a parlour hired for that 
purpose, by the footman, who tells him he will carry the 
goods up to his master, and will bring down the account of 
what he chuses; but the moment he has got possession of 
the goods, he shuts the parlour door, and marches out of the 
passage; or if the master has a mind to assist the servant, 
he sends the tradesman back for other sorts, but before he 
returns, makes off with what he has got. Servants who have 
lived with tailors, mantua-makers, milliners, and other trades. 
U 4 eae 
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that send frequently to the shops, have, when they have 
been discharged, gone in the name of the masters and mis- 
tresses to the said shops, and taken up great quantities of 
goods; in which they have succeeded the easier, from their 
being known to the shopkeeper. Might it notthen be use- 
ful to give notice to the shopkeepers used by the said trades- 
people, of their discharge of such servants? 

There is another set who defraud tradesmen, by taking on 
themselves false names, and by pretending to be related to, 
er connected with, some persons of credit and fashion, and 
produce false letters to prove this intimacy. Some of these 
gamblers attend most of the fairs in the country, where they 
make it their business to inquire at inns, who serve them. 
with their wines and brandies from London; and fish out of 
shopkeepers the names of the tradesmen here who supply 
them with, goods: furnished with this knowledge they come 
to London, and one day appearing in the character of a 
country inn-keeper, they go to the distiller, whose name 
they have learned, telling, him he has taken an inn in 
such a country; that he was recommended to him bv one 
of his customers, whose name he tells him, and describes 
his house and family: the distiller’s suspicion. being lulled 
asleep by this stratagem, he cheerfully supplies his new 
customer with some of his best goods, and sends them to 
some appointed inn in town, from whence they are conveyed 
by the gambler, and converted into cash by selling them as 
run goods for. half price. ‘The very same scheme is practised 
ep grocers-and other shopkeepers, only by changing their 
character into that of a country shopkeeper: it is immaterial 
to them what goods they purchase. A gambler the other 
day, bought of a farmer ten ton of potatoes, to be delivered 
one ton at atime, and when two ton were delivered they 
were to be paid for; but when the second ton came, the 
gambler disappeared ; and had not the farmer been a man 
ef spirit he would have lost his property, but finding him- 
self defrauded, he took possession of the gambler’s ware- 
house, and rescued his goods out of his hands. 

There js another set of gamblers, commonly called duffers, 
who attend at Charing-cross, at St. Clement’s Church, and 
Ludgate-hill, and invite you to go down some alley, and 
buy, some cheap India handkerchiefs,.and waistcoats ; but 
this cheat being grown. stale, they use another method, 
Which of late has been very successful. They apply them. 
selves to some young publican to borrow 20 or 30 pounds 
to make up a sum, and to shew they do not want money 

jn general, they, produce a large purse well crammed with 
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counters and brass medals, which they give the publican a 
distant view of, that he may take it for money; they then 
produce some silk waistcoats embroidered with tinsel, whieh, 
“if not strictly examined, may pass for silver; these waist- 
-eoats they propose, with other India goods, made in Spital- 
fields, to Leave in the hands of the publican, or his wife, as 
a security for the money they want, who, ignorant of the 
value of the said goods, generally fall into their trap. 

The highest rank of cheats who attack the understanding, 
have made use of the following stratagems: one of the gang 
who is happiest in his person, and has the best address, is 
pitched upon to take a house, which, by means of the ex- 
treme good character given of him by his comrades to the 
landlord, is soon,aceomplished. ‘The next consideration is 
to furnish it, when Mr. Softly, a young ironmonger just set 
up, is pitched upon to provide the squire’s grates; who, 
glad of so fine an order, soon ornaments the squire’s chim- 
neys with these of the newest fashion. This being done, 
Mr. Greengoose, the upholder, is immediately applied to 
for other furniture, and is. brought to the house in order that 
he may see the grates, which he no sooner beholds than he 
tells his honour that he could have furnished him likewise 
with grates of the best kind at the most reasonable rates; to 
which Squire Gambler replies, that he intends taking some 
little villa in the country, where Mr. Greengoose shall fur- 
nish every thing he can. The house being now completely 
furnished, the squire dresses himself in his morning gown, 
velvet cap, and red Morocco slippers; puts one or more of 
his comrades into livery, then sends for a.tailor, linen-draper, 
silversmith, jeweller, &c. takes upon him the character of 
a merchant, and by getting credit of one, by pawning the 
goods the moment he has got them, he is enabled to pay 
zeady money to others; by which means he extends his 
credit and increases his. orders till he is detected; which 
sometimes does not happen till he has defrauded tradesmen 
of goods to a. very considerable value. Nay, I have known 
them sometimes. carry their scheme so far, as to fix one of 
their comrades at some rendezvous in Wapping, in the cha-~ 
racter of the captain of a vessel lying at such stairs, and 
bound to some of the American plantations; by which 
means the aforesaid merchant procures goods: to be sent 
aboard; and. as. his. credit: advances, he makes: use of drafts 
which are constantly accepted by his comrades, wha have 
as constantly changed, their lodgings when the said drafts 
become due. 


There is a set. of shazpers who have lately purchased 
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Several estates without money, in the following manner: 
they make: a bargain with the seller or his agent’ for the 
estate, in consequence of which they draw articles of agree- 
ment, by which they oblige themselves to pay the purchase 
money at such’a time, and give a bond for the pertormance 
of -covenants.' ‘They then immediately go to the tenant to 
shew him the articles of agreement, and tell him that he 
will soon have a new landlord; upon which the farmer be- 
gins to complain of the old one, and hopes his honour will 
repair this, rebuild that, and alter something else, which the 
new landlord promises to do. Credit being thus gained 
with the tenant, the new landlord-falls in love perhaps with 
the farmer’s daughter, or with a fine horse, or else borrows 
money of him, and gives him a draft upon his banker in 
town, who seldom has any cash in hand, and often is not to 
be found. ; 

A new species of cheat has lately been practised by a 
gambler and his gang, who, to my knowledge, have prac- 
tised every other with impunity, and is what follows: the 
head of the party calls himself a coal-merchant, in which 
character he applies to some tradesman to buy goads in his 
way; tells him he is out of cash, but if he chuses will pay 
him 1n coals, of which he is rather over-stocked. The trades- 
man approving of this, the gambler goes down to some» 
wharf, and orders one or more chaldrons of coals to be de~ — 
livered at that tradesman’s house for his use. Thus far for 
the gambler who attacks the understanding. 

I shall now mention a set of cheats who make a dupe of 
the heart, and impose on the benevolence and compassion~ 
of the charitable; these are called sky-farmers, and execute 
their schemes in the following manner. One of them dresses 
himself extremely genteel, takes upon himself the charac- 
ter of a private gentleman, or reputable tradesman; he is 
attended by two men in the character of country farmers, 
with clumsy boots, horsemen’s coats, &c. The objects 
pitched upon for imposition are good old charitable ladies, 
to whom the solicitor tells a dreadful story of losses by fire, 
inundations, &c. to the utter ruin of these two poor farmers, 
and all their families; their wives are big with child, their 
children down in the small pox, &c. a book is then produced 
by the solicitor, who undertakes this disagreeable office 
purely out of good nature, knowing the story to be true. 
In this book are the names of several of the nobility and 
gentry. set down by himself, who have contributed to this 
charity; and by setting out with false names they at length 
get real ones, which are of great service to them in carrying 
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on their fraud; and well-disposed persons are daily imposed 
upon by false appearances of distress. And there are per- 
sons in this town who get a very good livelihood by writing 
Jetters arid petitions of this stamp, with which these noble~ 
men and gentlemen who are distinguished for their gene- 
rosity and benevolence, are constantly tormented; and these 
wretches often obtain relief for their false distresses, whilst 
the really miserable suffer, from their modesty, the acutest 
affictionss A woman stuffed up as if she was ready to lie 
in, with two or three borrowed children, and a letter, giving 
an account of her husband’s falling off a scaffold, and 
breaking his limbs, or being drowned at sea, &c. is an irre- 
sistible object. : 

To enumerate the infinite variety of devices that have 
been or may be practised by sharpers of all kinds, is impos- 
sible; all those I have mentioned have come to my know- 
ledge in the course of my practice as a magistrate, and, I 
am sorry to say it, that though I have committed many 
gamblers to prison, most of them have escaped justice. 
The use, therefore | propose in this publication of their arti- 
fices, is, to stop the progress of their imposition on trades- 
men, until the legislature shall provide some effectual re- 
medy to bring them to justice, as often as they shall offend; 
and as I have drawn an act of parliament for this purpose, 
[ shall here set down the causes of their escaping justice, 
with what, I think, may, in some measure be a remedy for 
the evil. | 

In the first place, though a fraud be an offence against 
the public, and differs only from a felony in the manner of 
obtaining the goods, yet. the person injured may accept of 
restitution, and discharge the prisoner; whereby the public 
example is lost, and a body of villains, who have succeeded 
twenty times, to the ruin perhaps of as many families, if 
they can make the last person injured satisfaction, are im- 
mediately let loose to cheat other people; and, as they act 
in a body, have a treasurer, solicitor, &c. they always have 
it in their power to make it up with the party that detects 
them, who has generally more regard for himself than the 
public. If therefore the magistrate had power to bind over 
the persons aggrieved to prosecute, the cheat would be sure | 
of being brought to his trial. Indeed it has sometimes 
happened, that tradesmen have had spirit enough to pursue 
a gamester into the first court of justice, namely, quarter- 
sessions; but when the cheat finds this, as he is as slip- 
pery as an eel, he removes his cause by certiorari into 
some higher court, where the prosecution becomes more 
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expensive, and the tradesman, who was willing to sacrifice a 
little for the good of his country, does not chuse, or perhaps 
is not able, to go on further. Preventing then these sort of 
causes from being removed by certiorari, would put-an entire 
stop to this method of escape, as it has, in a great measure, 
of persons for keeping disorderly houses. Lastly, as the 
law now stands, the highest punishment in the power of any 
court to inflict om a cheat, is, either fine, imprisonment, or 
pillory, or all three. The general place for imprisonment 
on these occasions is Newgate, an excellent academy for 
the improvement of morals! As to the pillory, as it exposes 
men to public mfamy, without ridding society of them, it 
too often obliges them to change fraud for violence, and 
converts the gambler into a highwayman. The effects of 
public shame, while the party remains in the kingdom, is, 
HY NO instamee, seen x so true a light, as in the general fate 
of those who have been admitted as evidences against their 
accomplices, by which means they have saved their own 
lives, which they always make use of im raising another 
gang, as soon as they have obtaimed their liberty: and T 
scarcely know au instance of an evidence’s living more than 
ene or two sessions after his comrades; for having become 
infamous, he is driven out of society, and as it were neces~ 
sitated to follow his old trade. If, therefore, the quarter- 
sessions had: power given them to transport gamblers when 
their characters are notorious, and the injury great, as they 
have in cases of perjury, it would strike a terror on this body 
of harpies, and if it did not prevent frauds entirely, would 


vid the nation of some notorious villains.! And as to evi- - 


dences in robberies and in other capital offences, if after 
the ¢onviction of their accomplices, they were to be tried 
on their own confessions and transported for life, the public: 
would be relieved from a dangerous nuisance, and the mo- 
tive for the discovery of accomplices remain sufficiently 
strong to answer the end. | 

1756, Dec. | JOHN FIELDING, 
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XXIV. Method to prevent Water-pipes from freezing. 


Mr. Urpan, 


EVERY one must have observed, during the late frost, the 
numberless heaps of horse-dung, which had been‘ purposely’ 
laid in most of the’streets of this metropolis; and how'much, 
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after it is dark, these embarrass, and in some degree, en- 
danger, those who pass through them, especially on foot, 
every one in his turm must have been sensible. | 

As during frosty weather, the leaden pipes, which con- 
vey the water from the streets into our houses, are subject 
to be frozen, these heaps of dung are laid over such parts 
of the streets as the leaden pipes are conducted through, 
in expectation of their being thereby protected from the 
effects of the frost. 

- The heat of horse dung, when lying in large heaps in its 
putrescent state, is acknowledged to be very considerable ; 
but when dung, even in this state, is divided into small par- 
eels, and of course exposed to the action of cold air under 
a large surface, it quickly loses its heat, and becomes of 
the same temperature with the ground upon which it les, 
and of the atmosphere which surrounds it. 

How little, therefore, so gentle a heat, and of so short a 
continuance as these heaps are endowed. with in frosty 
weather, can contribute to thaw the water already supposed 
to be frozen in the pipes, or prevent its freezing therein at 
the depth of three or four feet from the surface of the 
ground, must be obvious to every one, who is in the: least 
degree conversant in thermometrical experiments and ob- 
servations. But admitting, that it really had this power of 
preventing the freezing of the water: in those pipes, over 
which it is applied, in this case it does no service; as, un- 
less in very long continued and very severe frosts, the 
ground in this metropolis is rarely frozen to the depths at 
which the wooden pipes, which convey our water, are usu 
ally laid: and indeed, in these the water has seldom, if ever, 
been known to freeze. The leaden pipes in the streets are 
laid generally at, or nearly at, the same depth with the 
wooden ones; and unless the ground is frozen to the depth- 
to which they are laid, even these are rarely frozen in such 
parts of their length, as are continued in the ground. 

But as it must necessarily happen, for our great accom- 
modation and convenience, that great lengths of leaden 
pipe, quite exposed to the open air, are conducted ta various 
parts of our dwellings; these, indeed, are subject to be frozen 
up, and rendered useless by even slight frosts; as the water, 
more particularly if stagnant in them, soon partakes of the 
coldness of the atmosphere surrounding the pipe in which 
it is contained. And if the temperature of the air causes 
the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer to stand at any 
degree under thirty for a few hours, the water, if stagnant, 
will be frozen in these pipes. in proportion as the cold 
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increases, from the contraction of the lead, the diameter of 
the pipes lessens, and the water dilating by freezing with 
an almost incoercible force, bursts the pipe frequently in 
many parts of its length. How little therefore, to prevent 
these effects, the heaps of dung laid in the streets can con- 
tribute, no great sagacity is required to guess; as attempt- 
ing to thaw the water at such a depth as has been mentioned, 
and where it is really not frozen, can by no means produce 
the desired effect, where it really is. | 

The detecting vulgar errors and exploding them, how- 
ever expedient and right in itself, should not be the whole 
of our attention: we should go further and endeavour to 
obviate the inconveniences which give rise to them; and 
from a careful consideration of what has‘ulready been pre- 
mised, this perhaps may not be found very difficult. The 
desideratum then is to prevent the freezing of the water in 
such parts only of the leaden pipes, as are exposed to the 
open air. This, in slight frosts, is in some degree prevented, 
by letting the water run to waste; but in long continued 
frosts this method avails little; to say nothing of the vast 
quan tities of ice in our streets, arising from the waste water. 

To prevent therefore this waste of water (which of itself 
in long continued dry frosty seasons is of no small moment) 
and the inconveniences, arising from the ice in the streets, 
accruing from it; to prevent likewise the bursting of the 
leaden pipes, and to command a constant supply of water 
at any time, when it is not frozen in the wooden pipes, 
which very rarely happens, is the more particular reason of 
my troubling you with this paper. This I first put in prac- 
tice during the hard winter of the year 1739, from which 
time to the present, the leaden pipe, though conducted 
many yards in the open air, has never been frozen. 

The apparatus to be employed for this purpose is neither 
expensive nor troublesome: it consists only of two additional 
brass cocks. One of these is to be inserted into the leaden 
pipe in the —- two feet at least before it comes into the 
open air. This is to serve as a stop-cock to turn off the 
water at pleasure; for which reason it must be guarded by 
a wooden case, which must come from it and reach near to 
the surface of the ground; and through this, by the help of 
an iron key, this cock may be turned. To keep off the 
cold, the case should be filled up with horse litter, and 
covered over, even with the ground, with a brick or stone. 

The other cock is to be fastened to the leaden pipe in the 
open air, in any part of its length, provided that it is some- 
what below the level of the stop-cock, just mentioned. 
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This cock is here inserted for no other purpose than simply 
to empty the leaden pipe of all its water, after it has been’ 
turned off by the stop-cock; but it may at other times be 

applied to any other use. 

In all weather, except frosty, the stop-cock need not be 
attended to; but when this weather happens, and conse- 
quently the freezing of the water in the leaden pipe is to 
be apprehended, care must be taken to fill your cisterns 
aud reservoirs with water, and then to turn the stop-cock. 
Empty afterwards the leaden pipe of its water by means of 
the other cock, which being thus emptied, can suffer no 
injury from the frost; as there can be no ice therein either 
to stop the course of the water, or by its dilatation to burst 
the pipe. And by these means the water may be let through, 
and turned off as often as occasion may require; only res 
membering that when the necessary quantity of water is 
obtained, the stop-cock be always turned, and the pipe 
emptied; a matter of very little trouble. , : 

In some parts of this metropolis the water comes into the 
houses constantly, except while the wooden pipes are mend- 
ing: in others only at stated times, but this makes little or 
no difference with regard to what I have laid down. 

After what has been here mentioned, it is submitted, 
whether it is not obvious from the methods proposed, that 
the freezing of the water in our leaden pipes, and the 
bursting of them therefrom, (except in those very severe 
seasons, when they should happen to be frozen” in the 
ground) will be prevented; that a constant and necessary 
supply of water, as well in winter as in summer, may be 
procured; that the breaking up of the pavements in the 
streets fora scanty supply to the inhabitants, will be un- 
necessary; and that the making our streets impassable by 
the quantity of ice, formed in a great measure, out of the 
water running to waste, be much less frequent;- provided 
sufficient attention be given to the easy methods here laid 
down. “Nor would any one, I presume, if this should be 
made public, give himself the unnecessary, as. well as 
ineffectual trouble, of laying dung in the streets, 


z Yours, &c. 
1757, Jan, dpe Pletcher» alle ge 
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XXV. Chinese manner of laying out Gardens, by Mr. Chambers, 
Architect, Member of the Imperial Academy 
of Arts, at Florence. 


THE gardens which I saw in China, were small; never- 
theless, from them, and what could be gathered from 
Lopqua, a celebrated Chinese painter, with whom I had. 
several conversations on the subjects of gardening, I think 
I have acquired sufficient knowledge of their notions on 
this head. 

Nature is their pattern, and their aim is to imitate her in 
all her beautiful irregularities. Their first consideration is 
the form of the ground, whether it be flat, sloping, hilly, 
or mountainous, extensive, or of small compass, of a dry 
or marshy nature, abounding, with rivers and springs, or 
liable to a scarcity of water; to all which circumstances 
they attend with great care, chusing such dispesitions as 
humour the ground, can be executed with the least ex-~ 
pense, hide its defects, and set its advantages in ie 4 most 
conspicuous hight. 

As the Chinese are not fond of walking, we setdowrs meet 

with avenues or spacious walks, as in our * European planta- 
tions. The whole ground is laid out in a variety of scenes, 
and you are led, by winding passages cut in the groves, to 
the different points of view, each of which is marked by a 
seat, a building, or some other object. 
‘The perfection of their gardens consists in the number, 
beauty, and diversity of. these scenes. The Chinese gar- 
deners, like the European painters, collect from nature the 
most pleasing objects, which they endeavour to combine in 
such a manner, as not only to appear to the best advantage 
separately, but likewise to unite in forming an elegant and 
striking whole. 

Their artists distinguish three different species of scenes, 
to which they give ‘the appellations of pleasing, horrid, 
and enchanted. Their enchanted scenes answer, in a 
great measure, to what we call romantic, and in these they 
‘make use of several artifices to excite surprise. Some- 
times they make a rapid stream or torrent, pass under 
ground, the turbulent noise of which strikes the ear of the 
new-comer, who is at a loss to know from whence it. pro- 
ceeds. At other times they dispose the rocks, buildings, 
and other objects that form the composition, in such a man- 
ner as that the wind passing through the different interstices 
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and cavities, made in them for that purpose, causes strange 
and uncommon sounds. ‘They introduce into these scenes, 
all kinds ef extraordinary trees, plants, and flowers, form 
artificial and complicated echoes, and let loose different 
sorts of monstrous birds and animals. | 

In their scenes of horror they introduce impending rocks, 
dark caverns, and impetuous cataracts rushing down the 
mountains from all sides; the trees are ill-formed, and 
seemingly torn to pieces by the violence of tempests ; 
some are thrown down, and intercept the course of the tor- 
rents, appearing as if they had been brought down by the 
fury of the waters; others look as if shattered and blasted 
by the force of lightning; the buildings are some in ruins, 
others half-consumed by fire, and some miserable huts dis 
persed in the mountains serve, at once, to indicate the ex- 
istence and wretchedness of the inhabitants. These scenes 
are generally succeeded by pleasing ones. The Chinese 
artists, knowing how powerfully contrast operates on the 
mind, constantly practice sudden transitions, and a striking 
opposition of forms, colours, and shades. Thus they con- 
duct you from limited prospects to extensive views; from 
objects of horror to’scenes of delight ; from lakes and rivers 
to plains, hills, and woods; to dark and gloomy colours they 
oppose such as are brilliant, and to complicated forms sim- 
ple ones; distributing, by a judicious arrangement, the dif- 
ferent masses of light and shade, in such a manner as to ren- 
der the composition at once distinct in its parts, and striking 
in the whole. 

Where the ground is extensive, and a multiplicity of 
scenes are to be introduced, they generally adapt each to. 
one single point of view: but where it is limited, and affords 
no room for variety, they endeavour to remedy this defect, 
by disposing the objects so, that being viewed from different. 
points, they produce different representations; and some- 
times, by an artful disposition, such as have no resemblance 

to each other. : | 

. In their large gardens they contrive different scenes for 
Morning, noon, and evening; erecting, at proper points of 
view, buildings adapted to the recreations of each particular 
time of the day: and in their small ones (where, as has been 
observed, one arrangement produces many representations) 
they dispose in the same manner, at the several points of 
view, buildixgs, which, from their use, point out the time of’ 
day for the enjoying the scene in its perfection. 

As the climate of China is exceedingly hot, they employa 
great deal of water in their gardens. In the small ones, ifthe 
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situation admits, they frequently Jay almost the whole ground 
under water; leaving only some islands and rocks: and in 
their large ones they introduce extensive lakes, rivers, and 
canals. ‘The banks of their lakes and rivers are variegated 
in imitation of nature; being sometimes bare and gravelly, 
sometimes covered with woods quite to the water’s edge. 
In some places flat, and adorned with flowers and shrubs ; in 
others, steep, rocky, and forming caverns, into which part 
of the waters discharge themselves with noise and violence. 
Sometimes you see meadows covered with cattle, or rice- 
grounds that run out into the lakes, leaving between them 
passages for vessels; and sometimes groves, into which enter, 
in different parts, creeks and rivulets, sufficiently deep to 
admit boats; their banks being planted with trees, whose 
spreading branches, in some places, form arbours, under which 
the boats pass. These generally conduct to some very in- 
teresting object ; such as magnificent buildings, places on the 
top of a mountain cut into terraces, a casine situated in the 
midst of a lake, a cascade, a grotto cut into variety of apart- 
ments, an artificial rock, and many other such inventions. 
Their rivers are seldom straight, but serpentine, and 
brought into many irregular points ; sometimes they are nar- 
row, noisy, and rapid; at other times, deep, broad, and slow. 
‘Both in their rivers and lakes are seen reeds, with other 
aquatic plants and flowers; particularly the Lyen Hoa, of 
which they are very fond. They frequently erect mills, and 
other hydraulic machines, the motions of which enliven the 
scene. ‘They have also a great number of vessels of dif- 
ferent forms and sizes. In their lakes they intersperse 
islands; some of them barren, and surrounded with rocks 
‘and shoals; others enriched with every thing that art and 
nature can furnish most perfect. They likewise form arti- 
ficial rocks; and in compositions of this kind the Chinese 
surpass all other nations. The making them is a distinct 
profession; and there are at Canton, and probably in most 
other cities in China, numbers of artificers constantly em- 
‘ployed in this business. The stone they are made of comes 
from the southern coast of China; it is of a bluish cast, and 
‘worn into irregular forms by the action of the waves. The 
Chinese are exceedingly nice in the choice of this stone, in- 
somuch that I have seen several tael given for a bit no 
bigger than a man’s fist, when it happened to be of a beauti- 
ful form and lively colour. But these select pieces they use 
in landscapes for their apartments ; 1n gardens they employ 
‘a coarser sort, which they join with a bluish cement, and 
form rocks of aconsiderable size, Ihave Seen some of these 
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exquisitely fine, and such as discovered an uncommon ele- 
vance of taste in the contrivers When they are large they 
make in them caves and grottoes, with openings, through 
which you discover distant prospects. They cover them in 
different places, with trees, shrubs, briars, and moss ; placing 
on their tops little temples, or other buildings, to which you 
ascend by rugged and irregular steps cut in the rock. 

When there is a sufficient supply of water, and proper 
ground, the Chinese never fail to form cascades in their 
gardens. ‘They avoid all regularity in these works, observ- 
ing nature according to her operations in that mountainous 
country. The waters burst out from among the caverns and 
windings of the rocks. In some places a large and impetu- 
ous cataract appears; in others are seen many lesser falls, 
Sometimes the view of the cascade is intercepted by trees, 
whose leaves and branches only leave room to discover the 
waters, in some places, as they fall down the sides of the 
mountain. They frequently throw rough wooden bridges 
from one rock to another, over the steepest part of the 
cataract; and often intercept its passage by trees and heaps 
of stones, that seem to have been brought down by the vio- 
lence of the torrent. 

In their plantations they vary the forms and colours of 
the trees ; mixtng such as have large and spreading branches 
with those of pyramidical figures, and dark greens with 
brighter, interspersing among them such as produce flowers, 
of which they have some that flourish a great part of the 
year. The weeping-willow is one of their favourite trees, 
and always among those that border their' lakes and rivers, 
being so planted as to have its branches hanging over the 
water. They likewise introduce trunks of decayed trees, 
sometimes erect, and at other times lying on the ground, 
being very nice about their forms, and the colour of the bark 
and moss on them. 

Various are the artifices they employ to surprise. Some- 
times they lead you through dark caverns and gloomy pas- 
sages, at the issue of which you are, on a sudden, struck 
with the view of a delicious landscape, enriched with every 
thing that luxuriant nature affords most beautiful. At other 
times you are conducted through avenues and walks, that 
gradually diminish and grow rugged, till the passage is at 
length entirely intercepted, and rendered impracticable, by 
bushes, briars, and stones; when unexpectedly a rich and 
extensive prospect opens to view, so much the more pleas- 
ing, as it was less looked for. 

Another of their artifices is to hide some part of a com- 
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position by trees, or other interinediate objects. This na- 
turally excites the curiosity of the spectator to take a nearer 
view; when he is surprised by some unexpected scene, or. 
some representation totally opposite to the thing he looked 
for. The termination of their lakes they always hide, leav- 
ing room for the imagination to work; and the same rule 
they observe in other compositions, wherever it can be put 
in practice. 

Though the Chinese are not well versed in optics, yet 
experience has tanght them that objects appear less in size, 
and grow dim in colour, i in proportion as they are more re- 
moved from the eye of the spectator. ‘These ‘discoveries 
have given rise to an artifice, which they sometimes put in 
practice. It is the forming prospects in perspective, by in- 
troducing buildings, vessels, and other objects, lessened 
according as they are more distant from the point in view; 
and that the deception may be still more striking, they give 
a greyish tinge to the distant parts of the composition, “and 
plant in the remoter parts of these scenes, trees of a fainter 
colour, and smaller growth, than those that appear in the 
front, or fore-ground; by these means rendering what im 
reality i is trifling and limited, great and considerable in ap- 
pearance. 

‘The Chinese oenerally avoid straight lines; yet they do 
not absolutely reject them. They sometimes make avenues, 
when they have any interesting object to expose to view, 
Roads they always make straight, unless the unevenness of 
the ground, or gther impediments, afford at least a pretext 
for doing otherwise. Where the ground is entirely level, 
they look upon it as an absurdity to make a serpentine road 5 
for they say, that it must either be made by art, or worn by 
the constant passage of travellers: in either of which cases 
it is not natural to suppose men would choose a crooked line 
when they might go by a straight one. 

What we cal clumps, the Chinese gardeners are not un- 
acquainted with; but they use them somewhat more spare! 
ingly than we do. They never fill a whole piece of ground 
with clumps; they consider a plantation as painters doa 
picture, and group their trees in the same manner as these 
do. their figures, having their principal and subservient 
masses. 

This is the substance of what I learned during my stay in 
China, partly from my own observation, but chiedy from the 
lessons of Lopqua. And from what has been said it may be 
inferred, that the art of laying out grounds after the Chi- 
nese manner is exceedingly difficult, and not to be attained 
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by persons of narrow intellects: for though the precepts 
are simple and obvious, yet the putting them in execution 
requires genius, judgment, and experience, a strong ima- 
ination, and a thorough knowledge of the human mind 3 
this method being fixed to no certain rule, but hable to ‘as 
many variations as there are different arrangements in the 
works of the creation, 7 
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XXVI. A genuine Narrative of the sufferings of the Persons who 
were confined in the Prison called the Black Hole, in Fort 
William, at Calcutta, in the Kingdom of Bengal, 
after the surrender of that Place to the In- 
dians, in June, 1756, from a letter of 
J. Z. Holwell, Esq. to William. | 

Davis, Esqe 


‘THE ill conduct of Drake, the late governor of Calcutta, 
who had, among other things, unjustly imprisoned a very 
considerable merchant of the country, whose name was 
Omychund, and who was a Gentoo, having drawn the re- 
sentment of the viceroy upon the factory, he marched 
against it in person, with a very considerable force, and 
laid siege to the fort. | | 

Drake, who had brought on his misfortune, no sooner 
saw it approach, than he deserted his station, and left the 
gentlemen of the factory and the garrison to shift for them- 
selves. As soon as Drake was gone, Mr. Holwell, from 
whose letter this account is taken, took the command upon 
himself, and resolved to defend the place as long as he 
could, This voluntary opposition of Mr. Holwell incensed 
the viceroy against him; and supposing that he would not 
have undertaken a work of supererogation, attended with 
such fatigue and danger, upon disinterested principles, he 
made no doubt but that there were very great treasures in 
the fort, in which he was deeply concerned as a: proprietor; 
he therefore pushed on the siege with great vigour and 
gained possession of the fort about five o’clock in the ed? 
ing of the 20th of June, 1756. 

‘The number of men then in the fort was 145. One Leech 
who had served the company as a smith, and was the parish 
clerk, made his escape through a private passage, with 
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which very few were acquainted, when the Moors first en- 
tered the fort; and-144, being all the rest, were made pri- 
soners of war. Mr. Holwell was thrice sent for and examined 
by the viceroy, before seven o’clock ; the last time the vice- 
roy sat in council, and when he dismissed his prisoner, he © 
repeated the assurance that he had before given him, de- 
claring on the word of a soldier, that no harm should come 
either to him or his people. He ordered, however, that 
they should be secured for that night, and they were im- 
mediately committed to the custody of some subordinate 
officers called Jemmautdaars. 

In order perfectly to understand the sequel of this account, 
it is necessary to describe that part of the fort where the 
prison, called the Black Hole is situated. 

The east windows of the governor’s apartment look into a 
pretty spacious court of guard, on the east side of which, 
over against the windows, and under the eastern curtain of 
the fort, there is a piazza; at the south end of the piazza 
there is a flight of stairs, that lead up to one of the bastions 
of the fort, and at the north end is the parade: within the 
piazza there are barracks for the soldiers that reach all 
along the side of the square, with a platform, reaching the 
whole length of these barracks for the soldiers to sleep on, 
and they are open towards the piazza, with arches that cor- 
respond to the arches of the piazza. Between these arches 
there is a small parapet wall, which goes from arch to arch 
the whole length of the barracks, and divides them from the 
piazza, but they are not divided into separate apartments 
within. At the southernmost end of the barracks, and in a 
line with them, is a room about eighteen feet square, which 
was used as a kind of round-house, for cenfining such of the 
soldiers as had been guilty of any irregularity; this place, 
which is a continuation of the barracks, is closely walled 
up on the north, east, and south sides, and is open only on 
the west side towards the passage; in this side there are two 
windows, strongly secured by iron bars, and the dungeon, 
being close and dark, was called the Black Hole. To the 
north, without the court of guard, was the armory and la- 
boratory, and to the south, the carpenter’s yard belonging to 
the factory. 

The guard that received charge of the prisoners ordered 
them all to sit down under the piazza, and soon after one of 
the soldiers stripped Mr. Holwell of his waistcoat, as he was 
sitting without his coat, which the heat of the weather 
would not permit him to wear. While they were waiting to 
be farther disposed of as their new masters should think fit, 
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they discovered that the factory was in flames. on each side 
ef them, the armory and laboratory to the left, and the 
carpenter’s yard to the right. They were alarmed at this 
unexpected conflagration, and it was the prevailing opinion, 
that, notwithstanding the viceroy’s promise to Mr. Holwell, 
there was a design formed to sutlocate them between the, 
two fires. At about half an hour after seven, this dreadful 
apprehension was confirmed by the appearance of several 
people with lighted torches, who ran into all the apartments 
to the right of them under the eastern curtain, as it was 
supposed, to set them all on fire. But Mr. Holwell, at the 
request of some gentlemen, who were near him, going up 
to see what was really doing, found that the men with torches, 
being strangers to the fort, were only seeking a proper place 
to confine them in till the morning. Soon after he had sa- 
tisfied his friends that their fears of being burnt were ground- 
less, he was surprised by the appearance of Leech, who 
escaped through the private passage. ‘This man having in 
many instances been obliged by Mr. Holwell’s kindness, 
determined not to escape himself without attempting to 
bring off his benefactor; having returned into the fort at the 
risk of his life, he told him in a few words, that he had pro- 
vided a boat, and that if he would follow him through the 
private passage by which he had entered, he would ensure 
his deliverance. Mr. Holwell was most sensibly affected by 
this instance of heroic generosity; but the viceroy having 
assured hin that the prisoners should suffer no personal in- 
jury, and the gentlemen and garrison having put themselves 
under his protection, he thanked Leech in the best terms 
he could, but told him he did not think himself at liberty to 
desert his friends, and therefore could not possibly accept 
his offer; to which Leech gallantly replied, that he would 
then live and die with him; and though Mr. Holwell urged 
him many times to provide for his own safety, he persisted 
in his resolution, and could not be prevailed upon to leave 
the place. 

_ Very soon afterwards, part of the guard that had been 
drawn up on the parade, with the officers who had been 
viewing the rooms by torch-light, advanced towards the pri- 
soners, and ordered thei to rise and go into the barracks, 
This command they obeyed with great cheerfulness and 
alacrity, pleasing themselves with the hopes of passing the 
night comfortably on the platform; but they were no sooner 
within the barracks, than the guard advanced to the inner 
arches and parapet wall, and, with their musquets presented, 
ordered them into that part which was walled in at the south 
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end, called the Black Hole. The greater part of the prisoners 
were utterly unacquainted with the place into which they 
were about to be driven, and those before being urged on by 
those behind, upon whom the guard pressed with clubs and 
scimitars, were borne forward, and entered the cell before 
they knew the horrors of their situation, to avoid which, they 
would have turned upon the guard, and been cut to pieces, 
as much the least evil of the two. 

The number that entered this dreadful place was 146, of 
which 145, including poor Leech, were men; the other was 
a lady of the country, the wife of Mr. Carey, an officer in 
the navy, who declared, with equal tenderness and constancy, 
that no circumstances of distress or danger should divide her 
from her husband, 

These unhappy wretches, of whom sixty-nine were Dutch, 
English corporals, soldiers, Moors, Whites, and Portuguese, 
were all exhausted by the fatigue and watching which they 
had suffered during the siege; many of them were wounded, 
and the wounds of several of them were mortal. 

Among the first that entered was Mr. Holwell, with Mr. 
Coles and Mr. Scott, who were ensigns in the service. Mr, 
Holwell took possession of the window that was nearest to 
the door, and put Mr. Coles and Mr. Scott, who were both 
wounded, into it. Mr. Baillie of the council, and several 
other gentlemen of the factory, were near him; the rest 
rushed by them into the inner part of the room, and those 
thought themselves fortunate who took possession of the 
other window. It was now about eight o’clock, the night: 
was exceeding close and sultry, and there being no opening 
but to the west, the air within could neither circulate nor be 
changed. As soon as these particulars and the size of the 
room were known, the consequences were easily foreseen; 
every one was thrown into an agony of despair and terror, 
and many attempts were made to force the door, but as it 
epened inwards, and as the prisoners had nothing to work 
with but their hands, these attempts were as fruitless as they 
were violent. Mr. Holwell being at the window, was less af- 
fected by the closeness of the place, and as long as he could 
continue there, was in no danger of suffocation. His mird 
was therefore proportionably less agitated, and perceiving 
that the perturbation, restlessness, and struggles of the rest, 
would exhaust their strength, increase their heat, and hasten 
their destruction, he conjured them, in a short but earnese, 
address, to keep both their minds and bodies as quiet as pos- 
sible, as the only chance they had of surviving, till the morn- 
ing should give them liberty and air. This address produced: 
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a short interval of peace and silence, which, however, was 
interrapted by the groans and complaints of the wounded, 
some of whom were even then in the agonies of death. 7 
At this time Mr. Hoiwell looking through the grate of the 
window into the piazza, saw one of the Jemmautdaars, in 
whose countenance he thought he discovered some traces of 
compassion. ‘This man he called to him, and representing 
the misery of himself and his fellow- prisoners, and the fright- 
ful consequences that would inevitably follow their conti-_ 
nuing in that room all night, he earnestly entreated, that 
he would endeavour to get them separated by putting half 
of them in some other place; and to quicken his compassion 
by self-interest, he told him, that if he could procure the 
favour that he requested, he should in the morning receive 
1000 rupees, which are equal to about 200I. sterhng. The 
Jemmautdaar promised that he would attempt it, and with- 
drew, but returned in a few minutes, and said it was impos-~ 
sible. Mr. Holwell-then thought that he had not offered 
enough, and therefore promised him 2000 rupees. Upon 
this he withdrew again, but soon returned a second time, 
and with great appearance of compassion said, it could not 
possibly be done without an order from the viceroy, who 
was then asleep, and that nobody dared to awake him. It is, 
however, difficult to conceive how this could be true, if, as 
Mr. Holwell supposes, the viceroy’s orders were general, to 
keep the prisoners safely till the morning, and that the find- 
ing a proper place for the purpose was left to the Jemmaut- 
‘daars, who, after this order was received, searched the 
apartments with torches, and at Jast fixed upon the Black 
Hole. But whatever was the impediment, the unhappy pri- 
soners had neither means to know, nor power to remove it: 
Within ten minutes after they were locked in, every one 
fell into a most profuse sweat, which soon brought on an in- 
tolerable thirst, that perpetually increased in proportion as 
the body was drained of its moisture. 
' The floor of the place in which they were confined being 
18 feet by 18 feet, contained 324 square feet, which, di- 
vided by 146, the number of persons, gives aspace of some- 
thing more than 26 inches and a half by 12 for each person, 
which, reduced to a square, will be near 18 inches by 18 
tuches. "This space, though it was sufficient to hold them 
without pressing violently on each other, yet it obliged them 
to stand so near together as greatly increased their heat; it 
was therefore proposed that all of them should pull off their 
clothes, as an expedient to increase the space between 
them. This proposal was immediately approved, and ina 
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few minutes every man in the assembly, except Mr. Holwell, 
and three others that stood at the window with him, were 
naked. This expedient afforded thema temporary relief, and. 
to improve it every one fanned the air with his hat, in hopes 
to produce a circulation, and introduce the fresh air from 
without. Of this exercise, however, they were soon weary, 
and their uneasiness increasing, it was proposed by Mr. 
Baillie, that every man should sit down on his hams. This 
also was complied with, and to prevent confusion, It was 
agreed that they should all sit down and rise iki ata 
signal to be given for that purpose. After they had sat till 
the posture became too uneasy to be longer endured, the 
word was given to rise; but as each covered much more 
ground in sitting than standing, they were so closely wedged 
together, that many efforts and considerable force were re-— 
quired to put them in motion and raise them again on their 
feet. It happened also, that at this time several of them 
were so much enfeebled, that not being able immediately 
to recover their legs, they fell down, and there not being, 
room to leave the space which they covered vacant, they 
were by a fatal necessity instantly trampled to death, or 
suffocated. ‘The expedient of sitting down was, notwith- 
standing, many times repeated, and some of the number 
perished every time in the same manner as at first. 

Such was the condition of these unhappy people before 
the first hour of their confinement was expired. By nine 
o’clock thirst had rendered the greater part of the company 
outrageous; new efforts were made to force the door, and 
many attempts were made to provoke the guard to fire in’ 
upon them, and put an end to their misery, but without suc- 
cess. Ina short time, many persons in the back part of the 
room were seized with a difficulty of breathing, and, what 
was yet more dreadful, a delirium. The place was filled with 
Incoherent ravings, passionate exclamations, and cries of 
distress, in the midst of which the cry of water / water! was 
predominant. This ery being heard by the Jemmautdaar 
who had been applied to by Mr. Holwell, he ordered some 
skins of water to be immediately brought. ‘Till this time 
Mr. Holwell had remained quietly at the window, where 
keeping his face between two of the bars, he suffered but 
little pain or inconvenience ; but he foresaw that the bring- 
ing water to that window would create a strife and commotion 
among those that were behind, which would probably hasten 
their destruction; and that then the whole crowd being 
drawn to press with one united effort upon him, would either 
crush him to death, or compel him to abandon his situation ; 
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he therefore made many attempts to forbid the bringing of 
water, but the clamour was so loud, that he was not re- 
garded. The water appeared, but there was no other way of 
getting it into the prison but by pouring it into hats, and 
then forcing them through the bars of the window. By 
- this method all the people in the place might easily have 
been supplied, but the impatience of the crowd, few of 
whom were now under the government of their reason, was 
so great, that though Mr. Holwell and the two wounded 
gentlemen who were in the window with him, brought hats 
full of water through the grate with incessant labour, as fast 
as they could be filled, yet much the greater part was spilt in 
the contest that immediately ensued, and before it reached. 
the lips of any of the competitors, there was not a spoonful 
remaining. As those at the window were by this means still 
unsatisfied, those behind, to whom not a drop of water had 
yet reached, became frantic and furious beyond all concep- 
‘tion, Several quitted the other window, and forcing them- 
selves forward with others from the inner part of the room, 
threw down and trampled to death many who were before 
them. They now pressed so hard upon Mr. Holwell and his 
friends, who received. the water from the guard, that the 
two gentlemen who were wounded, and who, notwithstand- 
ing their condition, had hitherto worked with him, were 
erushed to death, and he himself, with his utmost effort, 
could scarcely sustain the weight that pressed against him 
on every side. 
_ This aggravation of their distress would have been soon 
ever, if the water that had been first ordered in mercy, had 
not been continued in sport. The wretches who had been 
ordered to bring it by the Jemmautdaar, perceiving the 
struggle and commotion that it produced, took care to sup- 
ply it in great plenty as fast as it was wasted, that they 
might be entertained by seeing it fought for; and they held 
up lights to the bars, that they might lose no part of their 
inhuman diversion. As long as it was brought to the window, 
it was necessary for Mr. Holwell to hand it into the prison, 
and this labour he continued without respite, from 9 o’clock 
till past 11. The place around him was then strewed with 
his friends who had ‘been either suffocated or pressed to 
death in the conflict, and were trampled upon by every cor- 
poral and foot soldier who had strength enough to force his 
way to the window, and to whom he was obliged to hand 
water as they stood on the dead bodies of his friends, who 
had fallen a sacrifice to their impetuosity and delirium. 
Tul this time they had preserved some deference for 
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Mr. Holwell, astheir chief and benefactor; but all distinction 
was now at an end, and not content with pressing round 
him, they laid hold on the bars of the window over his head, 
and climbing up on his shoulders, he was so pressed and 
wedged up, that he was utterly tnable to move, and found it 
impracticable to keep his station at the window any longer. 
fie therefore called out to them, and begged, as the last in- 
stance of regard he should ever request, that they would re- 
move the pressure tliat was upon him, and permit him to re- 
tire out of the window, that he might die in quiet. There 
needed no argument to induce them to make way for him to 
quit a place which every one wished to fill in lis stead ; the 
people, therefore, that were next’ him gave way as far as 
they thought they could do it, without affording any ad- 
vantage to those that were behind, and with much difficulty 
he torced his way into the centre of the prison. The num- 
ber of dead, which was now near one third, and the crowding 
of those that survived to the windows, at both which there 
was still a supply of water, left this part of the prison com- 
paratively empty; but the air was so putrid, and so filled 
with a strong, urinous, volatile effluvia, that his respiration 
became immediately diffieult and painful. 

(inder the east wall, opposite the windows, there was a 
platform, being a continuation of that in the barracks, from 
which it was divided only by the north wall of the dungeon ; 
at extended the whole length of the east side ; it was raised 
about three feet and a half from the ground, and was about 
six feet wide. ‘To the farther end of this platform, over 
against the innermost window, Mr. Holwell walked over the 
dead, with which the floor was now almost entirely covered ; 
here he laid himself down, or rather leaned back against 
some dead bodies that were behind him, and determined in 
this posture to wait for his dissolution: but in about ten mi- 
nutes he was seized with so violent a pain in the breast, and 
palpitation of the heart, that he could no longer suffer them 
without attempting a relief, which he knew fresh air alone 
could give him. There was now five ranks between him and 
the opposite window, but his strength being doubled ly his 
despair, he forced his way through three of them, and then 
seizing a bar of the window with one hand, he forced him- 
self also through the fourth, so that there was then but one 
rank between him and the window. In afew moments his 
pain and palpitation ceased, but being now scorched with 
the same thirst which those had suffered who first called for 
water, he forgot that he would then have prevented the 
bringing of it, and called out himself for water with the same 


™. 
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clamorous impatience that the rest had done. The people 
who were next him, and nearly in the same situation as he 
was first in at the other window, had preserved their pre- 
sence of mind, and in some degree their regard for him; as 
soon therefore as they heard him ery out, Water for God's 
sake! they joined in the ery, and called out, Give him water, 
Give him water! and when it was brought they would not 
touch it till he had drank. But though by this act of gene- 
rous kindness he had water in plenty, yet he found that his 
thirst was rather increased than allayed, and therefore he 
would drink no more: however, to moisten his mouth, he 
sucked his shirt sleeves, which were kept continually wet 
by excessive perspiration, and found the expedient succeed 
beyond his hopes. He seems to think that the moisture 
which he thus drained out of the linen allayed that thirst 
which a constant supply of water rather increased ; but it is 
much more probable, that the action of sucking contributed. 
much more than the moisture that was sucked, to remove the 
sensation of burning thirst, by continually and geutly press- 
ing the salival glands, and thus furnishing the mouth and 
throat with a considerabie degree of their natural moisture; 
for it ean scarcely be doubted, but that if the moisture con- 
tained in the shirt had been pressed out, and then swallowed, 
it would have been found as ineffectual as the more pure 
and plentiful supply from the spring. However, as he was 
observed to suck his shirt sleeve with great satisfaction by a 
young gentleman who stood next him without a shirt, he 
began to suck the sleeve that was next him, without con- - 
sidering it as invasion of property. But Mr. Holwell, who 
in these circumstances thought the man that robbed his shirt 
of its moisture, did him little less injury that if he had 
robbed his body of its blood, as soon as he discovered the 
theft, took care to work upon the same sleeve till it.was sut- 
ficiently drained, and then had recourse to the other. 

It was not yet 12 o’clock, and all that survived, except 
the few at the windows, were in the highest degree un- 
governable and outrageous; as they found no relief from 
water, they now called out for air, but alr could not be pro- 
cured, Every insult that could be devised was incessantly 
repeated to provoke the guards to fire into the prison, but 
without effect. Soon after, the general tumult and/uproar 
subsided at once, and the greater part of those who were 
then living, the last remainsof vital strength being exhausted, 
Jay down and expired quietly on the dead. Some, however, 
there were, who made the same desperate and vigorous 
attempt to supplant Mr..Holwell, as be had just made to 
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supplant others, and with the same success. A heavy man, 
who had found means to seize on the bars over his head, 
pressed him almost with his whole weight ; a Dutch serjeant 
having climbed over several others, supported himself on 
one of his shoulders, and a black soldier bore very hard on 
the other. Self-defence is always lawful, and Mr. Holwell 
finding it impossible to sustain this load and live, often dis- 
engaged himself from the poor serjeant and soldier by shift- 
ing his hold on the bars, and thrusting his knuckles into 
their ribs ; but the man that hung over him by the bar, he 
found it utterly impossible to dislodge. Having suffered 
this pressure from half an hour after 11 till near 2 in the 
morning, his spirits sunk, and his reason began to forsake 
him ; he found it impossible to keep his station, and he could 
not bear the thought of retiring again to the imner part of 
the prison.» In this dilemma he drew a clasp-knife from his 
pocket, intending to put an end to his misery at once; but 
his resolution failing, or his reason once more gaining the 
ascendant over his passion, he put it up, and being de- — 
termined to quit the window, at all events, his burthen 
being absolutely insupportable, he told Mr. Carey, who 
with his wife was in the rank behind hin, his intention, 
and advised him to make an attempt to get into his place. 
Poor Carey expressed great thankfulness for the offer of 
what Mr. Holwell could not keep, but though he made the 
attempt to succeed him, he was supplanted by the Dutch 
serjeant, who has been just mentioned. | 

Mr. Holwell, whom Mr. Carey assisted in getting through 
the press that was about the window, went forward among 
the inner ranks towards the south wall of the prison, where 
he laid himself down with Carey, and once more resigned 
himself to death. Carey died in a very few minutes, and 
he felt a stupor come on very fast, though he was sensible 
of no pain, and but little uneasiness of arty kind. Before 
he quite lost his recollection he reflected, that if he died 
where he lay, he should be trampled upon as he had 
trampled upon others. This thought, however whimsical or 
superstitious, gave him some pain; he therefore got up 
once more, and, with some difficulty reached the platform 
a second time, where he soon after lost. all sensibility ; the 
last thing to which he was conscious was an uneasy sensa~ 
tion about his waist, supposed to be caused by his sash, 
which therefore he untied and threw from him. 

There is no particular account of what happened from 
this time till day-break ; but it may reasonably be supposed 
that it was only a continuation of the same scene of strife and 
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distress. When the morning dawned, which was about five 
o’clock, no entreaty having yet prevailed to get the door 
open, one of the company thought of seeking for Mr. Hol-. 
well, hoping that now the night was past his influence might 
procure their enlargement. ‘I'wo of the company undertook 
the search, and after some time found him by his shirt, 
under the bodies of several that had died and fallen upon 
him after he became insensible. As he appeared to have 
some signs of life, they carried him to the window next the 
door, where there was now no longer so formidable a press, 
only 23 of 146 being alive, and many of them unabie to 
stand. The window itself, however, was still full, and the 
stench of the dead bodies being grown intolerable, nobody 
would resign his station in favour of another; he was there- 
fore carried back again, and once more deposited upon the 
platform. But soon after a gentleman, whose name is 
Mills, and who is now captain of the company’s yacht, 
Having a seat in the window, generously offered to give it 
wp for the common good, and Mr. Holwell was again 
brought forward, and placed in the seat which Mr. Mills 
had resigned. 

About this time the viceroy had received an account of the 
havoc that death had made among the prisoners; but instead 
of sending instantly to preserve the few that remained, he 
coldly ordered an inquiry to be made whether the chief was 
among the living or the dead. This inquiry was made at the 
window where Mr. Holwell had been seated, for the mes- 
senger had yet no orders to open the door, and the person 
he enquired after being shewn him, and it being probable 
that if the door was soon opened he would recover, the 
messenger hastened back, and soon returned with an order 
to release them all... 

-As the door opened inwards, and as the dead were piled 
up against it, and covered all the rest of the floor, it was 
impossible to open it by any efforts from without; it was 
therefore necessary that the dead should be removed by the 
few that were within, who were become so feeble, that the 
task, though it was the condition of life, was not performed 
without the utmost difficulty, and it was twenty minutes 
after the order came, before the door could be opened. 

About a quarter after six in the morning, the poor remains 
of 146 soals, being no more than three and twenty, came out 
of the Black Hole alive, but in a condition which made it 
very doubtful whether they would see the morning of the 
next day, Among the living was Mrs. Carey, but poor Leech 
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was among the dead. -The bodies were dragged out of the 
hole by the soldiers, and thrown promiscuously into the 
ditch of an unfinished rayelin, which was afterwards filled 
with earth. 

Mr. Holwell, Mr. Court, Mr. Walcot, and Mr. Cmdoles 
were ordered into the custody of an oflicer, and the rest 
were immediately set at liberty, except poor Mrs. Carey, 
whose youth and beauty caused her to be detained for the 
conqueror, or some offcer of state. 

Mr. Holwell, when he came out of the prison, was in @ 
high fever, and not able to stand; he was, however, sent 
for, to be examined by the viceroy, ‘and was in this condition 
cartied into his presence. It was some time before he could 
speak, but as soon as he was able, he began to relate the 
sufferings and death of his unbappy companions. ‘The. vice- 
roy, ep ae taking any notice of this tale of distress, stopt 
him short by telling kim, that he had been informed there 
was treasure to a very considerable value secreted in the 
fort, and that if he did not discover it, he must expect no 
mercy. Mr. Holwell replied, that he fara of no such trea~ 


sure; and then began to remind him of his assurance the: 


day before, that no “hurt should come either to himself or to 
his friends. ‘lo this remonstrance he paid no more regard 
than he had done to the complaint, but proceeded 1 in his in- 
quiry. concerning the shal and when he found no in- 
telligence eranleh be got,. he ordered the general of his 
household troops, whose name was Mhir Muddan, to take 
charge of Mr. Holwe!l Las his prisoner. , 

Among the guard that. marched before Mr. Hoiwell, when 
he went ‘out from the presence of the viceroy, there was a 
man who carried a large Mahratta battle-axe on his shoulder, 
which occasioued a report, first, that bis head was asihahad 
to: be struck: off, and of cbt that the sentence was 


executed. 


It happened unfortunately, that Mr. Holwell, in the hurry’ 


and contusion of the siege, after the fort had been deserted 
by Drake, forgot to set Omychund, the black merchant, 
whom Drake had injuriously” imprisoned at liberty. This 
neglect Omychund resented as an act of wilful injustice, 
and Mr. Holwell is of opinion, that if it had not been for 
Omychund’s insinuations, he should have been discharged 
with the rest, nowwithstanding t he offence he had given to 
the viceroy by defending the fort, and the notion that pre- 
vailed of his being privy | to the concealment.of money; and 
in this opinion he says he is confirmed by the confinement 
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of the three gentlemen who were detained with him, who 
were all of them persons against whom Omychund was 
’ known to have conceived a particular resentment. | 

. Mr. Holwell.and his associates i captivity were cone 
veyed in a kind of coach, drawn by oxen, called.a huckery, 
to the.camp, where they were loaded with fetters, and 
lodged in the tent of a Moorish soldier, wii oigpeing not 
dMaore than 4-feet by 3 feet, they were obliged to lie, sick 
as they were, half in and-half out the whole night, which ~ 
happened to be very rainy; yet the next day their fever hap- 
piuly came to a crisis, and boils broke out on every part of 
their bodies, which, though they were extremely painful, 
were the certain presages of their perfect recovery. “Dhe 
next day they were removed -to the coast, and by order .of 
General Mhir Muddon, were soon after sent by sea to Max 
adavad, the metropolis of Bengal, to wait the viceroy’s 
return, and be disposed of as he should farther determine. : 

At Maxadavad they arrived after a voyage of thirteen 
days ina large boat, in which they had no better :provision 
than rice and water, and no softer bed than some -bamboos 
laid on the bottom timber ofthe vessel; they were, besides, 
exposed alternately to excessive heat and violent rains, 
without any covering but a bit of old mat and some 
scraps of sacking. The boils that covered them were be- 
come running seres, and the irons on their degs had con- 
sumed the flesh almost to the bone. | 

When.they arrived at Maxadavad, Mr. Holwell sent a let- 
ter to Mr. Law, the chief of the: French factory, with an ace 
count of -their distress, and Mr. Law, with great politeness 
and humanity, sent them not only clothes, linen, provision, 
and liquors, m great plenty, but,meney. 

About four o’clock on the 7th of July they landed, and 
after marching a considerable way as a spectacle to the mul- 
titude that thronged round them, they were deposited under 
an open shed, not far from the palace. . 

In this place they received every -possible relief, not only 
from the great kindness of the French and Dutch chiefs, 
but the Arabian merchants. | 

On the 18th of July the viceroy arrived, and ,the prison- 
ers then learned that he had inquired for.them, ,in order to 
set them at liberty before he left Calcutta,and was offended 
with Mhir Muddon -for ‘havingso;hastily removed them to 
Maxadavad. He did not, however, order their immediate 
discharge when he arrived, which it is natural to suppose he 
- would have.done, if they had been detained in:custody con« 
’ trary to his inglinations. | 
VOL. JI. ¥ 
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On the 15th they were conducted to the palace, to have 
an audience, and to know their fate, but they could have 
no audience that day, which, as it happened, was a favour- 
able circumstance, for at night the viceroy’s grandmother 
solicited their liberty, at a feast, to which she was invited 
on his safe return, and the viceroy promised that he would 
release on the morrow. | 

On the morrow, about five in the morning, they were 
waked, and told that the viceroy would in a few minutes 
pass by to his palace of Mooteejeel. Upon this intelligence 
they got up, and when the viceroy came in sight, they paid 
him the usual homage, and uttered their benediction aloud. 
‘He looked at them with strong marks of compassion in his 
countenance, and ordering his litter to stop, he called them 
to him, and having heard a short extempore petition, 
which was spoken by Mr. Holwell, he made no reply, but 
ordered two of his officers to see their irons instantly struck 
off, and conduct them safely wherever they chose to go, 
giving them a strict charge to see that they suffered no 
injury or insult by the way. 

This act of mercy, however late, or from whatever mo- 
tive, was the more meritorious, as great pains were taken 
by some time-serving sycophants to prevent it. They told 
the viceroy, that Mr. Holwell, notwithstanding his losses, 
was still possessed of enough to pay a considerable sum for 
his freedom, to which the viceroy nobly replied, “If he has 
any thing left, let him keep it; his sufferings have been 
great, and he shall have his liberty.” 

Mr. Holwell and his friends being thus dismissed, imme- 
diately took boat, and soon after arrived safe at the Dutch 
settlement at Corcemabad, where he afterwards embarked 
for England. 


1758, Feo. 
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XXVIII. Account of threatening Letters sent to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and the Prosecution which his Grace carried ~ 
on against William Barnard, supposing him 
to have written them. 


ON the 29th of November, his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough received the following letter from an unknown 
hand. ‘ 
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cs T 0 his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, with care and speed. 


My Lorp, xxv November. 


As ceremony is an idjé thing upon most occasions, more 
especially to persons in my state of mind, I shall, proceed 
immediately to acquaint you :vith the motive and end of ad- 
‘dressing this epistle to you, which is equally interesting to 
us both: you are to know then, that my present situation in 
Jife, is such, that I should prefer annihilation to a continu- 
ance in it: desperate diseases require desperate remedies, 
and you are the man | have pitched upon, either to make 
me, or to unmake yourself. As I never had the honour to 
live among the great, the tenour of my proposals will not 
be very courtly, but let that be an argument to enforce a 
belief of what I am now going to write; it has employed 
my invention for some time, to find out a method to destroy 
another, without exposing my own life; that I have accom- 
plished, and defy the law ;—now for the application of it. I 
am desperate and must be provided for; you have it in your 
power, it is my business to make it your inclination to serve 
me; which you must determine to comply with, by procur- 
ing me a genteel support for my life; or your own will be 
at a period, before this session of parliament is over. I have 
more motives than one for singling you out first, upon this 
occasion: and I give you this fair warning, because the 
means I shall make use of are too fatal to be eluded by 
the power of physic; if you think this of any consequence 
you will not fail to meet the author, on Sunday next at ten 
in the morning, or on Monday (if the weather should be 
rainy on Sunday) near the first tree beyond the stile in 
Hyde-park, in the foot walk to Kensington: secrecy and 
~compliance may preserve you from a double danger of this 
sort, as there is a certain part of the world, where your death 
has more than been wished for upon other motives; I know 
the world too well to trust this secret in any breast but my 
own; a few days determine me your friend or enemy. 


| FELTON. ° 


You will apprehend that I mean you should be alone, and 
depend upon it that a discovery of any artifice in this affair 
- will be fatal to you: my safety is insured by my silence; for 
confession only can condemn me.” 


\ 
In consequence of this letter, his Grace went to the place 
¥2 
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appointed at 10 o’clock on the Sunday morning: he was-en 
horseback, had pistols before him, and as he was without @ 
great coat his star was easily to be seen. He was without 
any attendant, ‘but had a friend in the park, who kept at 
such a distance as scarcely to be noticed. When he first 
came up to the tree he saw nobody either at it or near it, 
whom he could suspect to be the person: he continued some 
time about the same spot, but nobody appearing, he rede 
away. It happened, that when he came to Hyde-park cor- 
ner, and turned his horse, he saw somebody stand loitering 
and Jooking at the water over the bridge, within twenty 
yards of the tree. This induced him to ride back, which he 
did very gently, and passing by the person expected him to 
speak to him, but was disappointed. He passed by hima 
second time, and the person still taking no notice, his Grace 
made him a bow and asked him if he had not something to 
say to him. He replied, No; I don’t know you. His Grace 
then said, ‘Iam the Duke of Marlborough; now, you ‘know 
me I imagine you have something to say tome.’ He re~ 
plied, Wo, I have not; and his Grace then rode away. 

The next day, or the day ‘after, the Duke received a se- 
cond letter, as follows: 


& To his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 


_ _, My Lorp, 

YOU receive this as an acknowledgement of ‘your punc- 
tuality as to the time and place of meeting on Sunday last, 
though it was owing to you, that it answered no purpose. 
The pageantry of being armed, and’ the ensign’ of ‘your 
order, were ‘useless, and too conspicuous; you needed ‘io 
attendant, the ‘place was ‘not ‘calculated for mischief, ‘nor 
was any intended; if ‘you walk in the west aisle of West- 
minster-abbey, towards 11 ‘o’clock on Sunday next, your 
sagacity will port out the person, whom you ‘will address, 
‘by ‘asking his company to take a turn or two with you; “you 
will not fail on inquiry, to be acquainted with the name, 
and. place of abode, according to which directions, you will 
please to send two or three hundred pound bank notes the 
next day by the penny post. Exert not your curiosity too 
early : 1t.1s in your power to make me-grateful~on certain 
terms. I have friends who are faithful, but they do not 
bark before they bite. : Loe 

Tam, &c. 
F.”’ 
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The Duke was pleased to attend a second ‘time at, the 
lace and hour appointed, and walked five or six minutes in 
the Abbey before he saw any body that he suspected; he 
then saw the same person whom he had seen before in Hyde- 
park. He came in with a good-looking man, who had’ the 
appearance of a substantial tradesman, and they went about 
Jooking on. the monuments, After some time the stranger 
went into the choir, and the person whom he had seen be- 
fore turned back and came towards the Duke. The Duke 
then asked him, if he had any thing to say to him, or any 
commands for him? and he replied, Wo, my Lord, I have 
not: the Duke-then said, ** Sure you have;”’ but he replied 
again with the same words, Vo, my Lord. The Duke then 
left him, and as he continued to walk up and down one side 
of the aisle, his Grace walked up and down the othey, to give 
him a little more time, but. he did not speak. The Duke 
had then several persons disguised in the Abbey, who were 
to have taken up the persoa he was to meet, if the signal had 
been given; but the Duke did not give it, because, though 
he was very sure the person he had spoken to.was the-same 
he had’seen in the Park, yet he chose rather to run a farther 
risk aimseif, than to take up an innocent man. . 
Very soon after this his Grace received a third letter, as 
follows: | | | 


6° To his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 


My Lorp, 


I AM fully convinced you had a companion on Sunday; 
¥ interpret it as owing 1o the weakness of human nature; but 
such proceeding is far from being ingenuous, and may, pro- 
duce bad effects, whilst it is impossible to, answer the end 
proposed: you will see me again soon, as it were by acci- 
dent, and may easily find where I go to, in consequence of 
which, by being sent to, I shall wait on your Grace ; but ex- 
pect to be quite alone, and to converse in whispers; you will 
likewise give your honour upon meeting, that no, part of the 

conversation shall transpire; these and the former terms 
eomplied with, ensure your safety: my revenge in ‘case of 
non-compliance, (or any scheme to expose me). will be 
slower, but not less sure}; and strong suspicion, the utmost 
that can possibly ensue upon it, while the chances would 
be ten-fold against you. . You will possibly be in doubt after 


ret 


though they are not in my scheme.” 
¥ 3 
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This letter, by the expression ‘* You will see me again 
soon, as it were by accident,” seems to intimate, that the 
writer had not only seen the Duke, but that the Duke had 
seen the writer, so as to know and remember him; for how 
else could his Grace see him as zt were by accident, so as to 
note him, and find out whither he went? 

His Grace, however, did not see either the person he had 
seen before, or any other person, whom he had the least 
reason to suppose to be the writer of the letters; but about 
two months afterwards he received the following letter, as 
from another hand. ‘ 


“To his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 


_ May IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


I HAVE reason to believe that the son of one Barnard, a 
surveyor in Abingdon Buildings, Westminster, is acquainted 
with some secrets that nearly concern your safety ; his father 
is now out of town, which will give you an opportunity of 
questioning him more privately. It would be useless to 
your Grace, as well as dangerous to me, to appear more 
publicly inthis affair. 

isthe Your sincere friend, 
ANONYMOUS. 


He frequently goes to Storey’s-gate coffee-house.” - 


About ten days after the receipt of this letter, the Duke 
sent a person, whose name is Merrick, to Storey’s-gate 
coffee-house, to tell Mr. Barnard, that the Duke desired to 
speak with him. The message was delivered to Mr. Barnard 
on Tuesday the 25th of April in the evening, and he sent 
word by the messenger, Mr. Merrick, that he would wait 
upon his Grace on the Thursday morning following, at half 
an hour after ten. . 

On Thursday morning, at the time appointed, he went, and 
the Duke, who instantly knew him to be the person he had 
seen before in the Park and the Abbey, took him into a room, 
and shut the door. He then asked him, as he had done at 
their former meetings, whether he had any thing to say to 
him? and he said he had nothing to say. The Duke then 
recapitulated all the Jetters, beginning with the first, and 

‘Barnard listened with attention and surprise, but without any 
appearance of fear. The Duke observed, that it seemed to 
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him a strange thing to find such letters as these written with 
the correctness of a scholar; to which Barnard replied, that 
a man might be very learned and very poor: to which he 
might have added, that he might be very daring and very 
wicked. The Duke then shewed him the 4th letter, in 
which his name was mentioned: upon which Barnard said, 
‘It is very odd; my father was then out of town.” This 
speech the Duke thought remarkable, because though Bar- 
nard said his father was then out of town, the letter was. 
without a date. The Duke then told him, that if he was 
innocent, it behoved him, more than jas Grace, to discover 
the writer of the letters, especially the last; upon which he 
gave the Duke a smile, and went away. 

How these circumstances came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Fielding, does not appear; but Fielding soon after took Mr. 
Barnard into custody, and he was tried the last sessions at 
the Old Bailey for sending a threatening letter, contrary te 
the statute. 

In the account of the trial, as it is printed in the Sessions.’ 
Paper, there is no mention of any evidence to prove the — 
letters to be Mr. Barnard’s hand-writing, nor indeed any 
evidence to prove that he was the writer of them;-buat his 
being in Hyde-park and in the Abbey.at.the times when the 
writers of the first and second letters appointed the Duke ta 
meet him there. 

It seems, however, to be incumbent upon Mr. Barnard, 
to shew how he came to be at those places just at those 
times; and this he has done in a very particular manner, 
supported by very credible testimony, © 


a 


Thursday, May 11, 1758, at the Old Bailey Sessions, the 
remarkable trial of young Mr. Barnard, for writing the let- 
ters, above alluded to, to the Duke of Mariborough, came, 
on. What relates to the charge against him has already been 
narrated. What he urged in his defence was as follows: he 
proved that on the Sunday morning mentioned in the first 
letter to the Duke, his father ordered him to go to Ken- 
sington to the solicitor of the turnpike to know whether the | 
treasurer of the turnpike had not paid some money for his 
use: that, in consequence of this order he did go to Ken- 
sington, saw the solicitor to the turnpike there, dined 
afterwards with his uncle, at his house at Kensington, in’ 
company with several other persons, to whom he related the 
particular of the Duke’s coming up to him- in Hyde-park, 

Y + : 
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aod asking if he had any thing to say to him. This is attested 
by Barnard the father, who gave him orders to go to Ken- 
sington, by the person to whom he went, by his uncle with 
whom he dined, and several others that were at the same 
table. } 

As to his being in the Abbey, he proved that Mr. James 
Greenwood, a relation, 2 brewer at Deptford, being at 
breakfast with him, on the Sunday mentioned in the second 
Jetter, at his fathér’s, where he had lain the night before, 
desired him to get himself dressed, and go with him into 
the Park: that he di@@not comply till after much solicitation, 
and that when they came to the end of Henry the VIlth’s 
chapel, Mr. Barnard would have gone into the Park, without 
going through the Abbey, if Mr. Greenwood, had not in~ 
sisted on the contrary, as he had never séen Gen. Hargrave’s 
Monument. This Mr. Greeriwood was that good-looking 
man whom thé Duke says he saw come into the Abbey with 
Mr. Barnard. As Barnard had told Greenwood the strange 
circumstance 6f thé Duke’s speaking to him in the Park, 
Greenwood, as soon as le saw the Duke, whom he knew, 
told Barnard who he was: for Barnard being véry near 
sighted had not seén him, and if he had, would not have 
known him. Mr. Greetiwdod observing the Duke to come 
up tohim, and pass him several times, supposed he had 4 
mind to speak to Mr. Barnard, but would not do it till he was 
alone, and for that reason he left him and went into’ the 
éhoir. Thesé facts aré attested by Mr. Greenwood, the 
oily persén to whom they could be known, and it should be 
observed, that Mr. Barnard could not appoint a meeting on 
these days, in consequence of his having business which at 
those times would call him to the places mentioned, because 
he did not know of his going either to the Park or the Abbey 
till the very day on which he went. cy 

Mr. Barnard also proved, by unexceptionable witnesses, 
that he mentioned the strange circumstances of the Duke’s 
meeting and speaking to him both in the Park, and in the 
Abbey, aniong his friends and acquaintance, openly on the 
day when they happened, and very frequently afterwards: 
that his father is established ina very reputable and profit- 
able business, in which his son is likely to succeed him, bes 
ing extremely capable of the employment, and very diligent 
init. Jt is also proved by several persons of the highest 
character, particularly Dr. Markham, the present worthy 
master of Westminster school, that he is in plentiful ci 
cumstances, very far from being in any exigence which 
nright urge him to obtaim money at such a risk, not only of 
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bis reputation but his life; that his conduct has been always 
irreproachable, and his fidelity often tried. 

The fourth letter still: remains an inscrutable mystery.. No 
man could imagine from what Mr. Barnard had said from 
time to time, concerning the Duke’s behaviour to him, that 
he was acquainted with some secreis which nearly concerned his: | 
Grace’s safety, and why any person who might hear that 
the Duke had received threatening letters, without knowing 
from whom, should mention Mr. Barnard, cannot easily be 
guessed. The only conjecture that seems probable, if on 
such an occasion a conjecture may be allowed, is that some: 
offiicious person, who had received some slight information 
of the Duke’s business at the Abbey, and observed himk 
speak to Mr. Barnard, might watch him home, and taking 
for granted that if he shouid, in consequence of this inform- 
ation, be detected in any evil design, the informer, when- 
ever he should think fit to reveal himself, would be rewarded, 
might be induced to make the information at a venture, and 
conceal himself till the event should be known. : 

--As to the Duke he appears to have acted with the utmost 
‘tenderness and generosity through the whole affair; to have 
undertaken the prosecution purely from public principles, 
and to’have been more desirous that the prisoner should ap- 
‘pear innocent than guilty. . 
1758, May. 


ee ee eee 
_ XXVIE. Unlikeness of Shakespeare’s Busts. 


Mr. Ursay, Stratford-upon- Aven, May 30, 1759. 


A DOUBT of a new kind, and not unworthy of notice, 
has arisen among some, whether’ the old monumental bust 
of Shakespeare, in the collegiate church of Stratford-upon- 
~ Avon, Warwickshire, had any resemblance of the bard: but 
I find not this doubt to have taken date before the public 
regard shewn to his memory, by erecting for him the curi- 
ous cenotaph in Westminster Abbey: the statue im that ho- 
norary monument is really in a noble attitude, and excites 
an awful admiration in the beholder; the face is venerable, 
and well expresses that intenseness of serious thought, 
which the Poet must be supposed to have sometimes had. 
The face on the Stratford monument bears very little, if 
any resemblance, to that at Westminster; the air of it 1s 
indeed somewhat thoughtful, but then it seems to arise from 
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a cheerfulness of thought, which, I hope, it will be allowed 
Shakespeare was no stranger to. However this be, as the. 
faces on the two monuments are unlike each other, the 
admirers of that at Westminster only, will have it, that the 
country figure differs as much from the likeness of the. 
original, as it does from the face in the Abbey, and so far. 
endeavour to deprive it of its merit: this isa derogation — 
T can by no means allow, and that for the following reasons :— 

Shakespeare died at the age of 53. The unanimous tra- 
dition is, that by the uncommon bounty of the then Ear! df 
Southampton, he was enabled to purchase a house and 
land at Stratford, the place of his nativity: to which place, 
after quitting the public stage, he retired, and lived cheer- 
fully amongst his friends some time before his death. If we. 
consider these circumstances aright, that Shakespeare’s dis- 
position was cheerful, and that he died before he could be 
said to be an old man, the Stratford figure is no improper 
representation of him. 

The exact time when the country monument was erected 
is now unknown; but, I presume, it was done by his ex- 
ecutor, or relations, probably while his featiwes were fresh 
in every one’s memory, and perhaps with the assistance of 
an original picture too. ‘These are no unreasonable sup- 
positions, and which, I think, cannot easily be overthrown, 
especially when corroborated (as I hope to prove they are) 
by the following observation, not hitherto made, that I know 
of, by any one. | 

Facing the title page of one of the folio editions of 
Shakespeare’s Works, there is a head of him engraved by 
one Martin Droeshout, a Dutchman, and underneath this 
cut appear the following lines, written by Ben Jonson, 
_ who personally knew, and was familiarly acquainted with our 
Poet. | 


/ 


The figure that thou here see’st put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 

In which the graver had a strife 

With nature, to out-do the life. 

O could he but have drawn his wit 

As well in brass,as be hath hit 

His face, the print would then surpass 

All that was ever writ in brass. 

But since he cannot, reader, look 

Not on his picture, but his book. B. J. 


In these verses Ben plainly asserts, that if the en< 
graver could have drawn Shakespeare’s wit in brass, as well 
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as he has done his face, the performance would have been 

preferable to every thing of the kind; a convincing proof 
how great a likeness he knew there was between the poet 

and that picture of him. . : 

Now, if we compare this picture with the face on the 

Straiford monument, there will be found as great a res?m- 

blance as perhaps can well be betwixt a statue and a picture, 
except that the hair is described rather shorter and straiter 
on the latter, than on the former; and yet this difference 
will not, I dare say, be material enough to justify the doubt’ 
I have attempted to remove; and, if not, then I hope’ 
what 1 have here advanced will induce those gentlemen, 
who have not thought so well of the Stratford monument, 
to have a better opinion of it for the time to come. 


1759, June. | J. G. 
————— ee 
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Bagnio-court, Newgate-street, Oct. 23. 


Mr. URBAN, 


MODERATE exercise is one of the necessary means of 
health; but the employments of many people oblige them | 
to a sedentary life; and in the winter seasons valetudinary 
persons are often kept at home by the inclemency of the 
weather: I propose therefore a kind of exercise which I 
have found very beneficial to myself, and which may be 
used by persons of all constitutions, ages, and conditions, 
in all houses, and in all seasons, by which all the benefits. 
that can result from common exercises may easily be 
obtained. a 
I have two box pulleys with wood screws fixed in the ceil- 
ing of a room, at the distance of about three feet, or three’ 
and a half, and a sliding line, made of what is called curtain’ 
line, and two handles made of cocoa-wood, four inches and 
a half long, and bored through. | | 
' ‘This apparatus cost me two shillings and two-pence. 
The sliding line passes through one handle, then over the 
pulleys, and through the other handle, and at each end it is 
tied with a slip-knot, that the handles may be let higher .. 
or lower, according to the height of the person who Is to - 
exercise. . | | , 2 
When I use this exercise, 1 begin, with lifting up my 
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right arm, and the heel of my right foot, and then, bring 
them down, and strike the heel gently on the floor, at the 
same time lifting up my left arm and heel; and thus con, 
tinue an alternate moving up and down my arms and 
heels, so, long as I see fit;. which produces reciprocal 
coutractions. and relaxations of the muscles of the arms, 
chest, side, back, belly, thighs, legs, and feet, and likewise 
of. all the muscles connected with them while the exercise 
is continued. | 

_ L make the motions moderate as to quickness, and always 
count them; when both heels have struck on the floor, 
say owe, when they do so again I say two, and so on. 

_L make an hundred of these motions in about four mi- 
nutes, in which time | frequently find all the pores over the 
surface of my body opened, and a very sensible perspiration 
produced, ae 

I seldom exceed the number of two hundred at one ex- 
ercise ; some persons indeed require more; but I advise 
every one to have done when they begin to sweat. 

‘The exereise may be repeated five or six times a day, or 
oftener, and takes up but little time. 

It is an universal exercise; and the motions produced by 
it in all the muscles, and vessels of the body, and in all their 
contained fluids, are a most proper means to preserve the 
natural tenuity of the blood, and to destroy many morbid 
cohesions. It conduces much to an easy respiration, and 
to prevent asthmas, and other difficulties of breathing. It 
manifestly promotes the discharge by insensible perspira- 
tion, that copious and important evacuation from the body, 
as well as the other excretions from the blood. It affords 
great yelief against that lowsess of spirits, and those 
gloomy imaginations with which many are afflicted, and 
3a general will be found beneficial in all those: disorders 
which are called nervous. j 

li will be of singular advantage to those young ladies, 
who, about ten or twelve years of age, become pale in their 
countenances, and short breathed; weak and infirm persons 
may thus. obtain the benefits of exercise, without tring 
themselves; and those who are advanced in life, may pre- 
serve, or recover Im some measure, that agility of their 
limbs, which by age and indolence is often lost. 

_ Persons afflicted with the gout, when they can stand on 
their feet a few minutes together, may take the benefit ef 
this exercise daily ; and they who cannot stand, may have 
the pulleys so fixed, as to use them sitting, which will be of 
considerable service. . | 


% 
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It may be ‘used also by the blind, and in hospitals, where 
?t will hasten the recovery of the sick; likewise in prisons. 
] am-a sincere well-wisher to all people, | 
And, Sir, your very bumble servant, 


~ 1939, Ocr. Tueopnitus Logs. 


Me. 1 en Bagnio-court, Nov 22. 
1 APPREHEND it ‘may be ‘acceptable, if I add a few 


things relative ‘to that sort of muscular ‘exercise recom- 

mended in m'y letter of Oct. 25, and therefore must observe, 

that, as it is of Importance rightly to order the ‘quantity in 

the dose of every medicine, and the times of repeating it, 

for obtaining the salutary end intended, so it 1s of some mo- 

ment nearly to:determine the number of motions to be made 

in each muscular exercise, and how often ‘they should be. 
daily performed ; but these must ‘be varied according to ‘the 

age and other circumstances of the ‘people. 

As a thean quantity for sedentary persons, which ‘may be 
increased or diminished, as ‘the “different cases nay require, 
I propose, that eachexercise should consist of 200 motions 
of the right arm and heel upwards and downwards, and of 
as many of those on the. left side of the body, all which 
will take up about seven minutes, and propose that this ex- 
ercise be daily performed eight times, which will take up 
no more than 56 minutes, or one hour. 

If any choose to spend a quarter of an hour ata time, by 
performing two exercises together, and to perform the 
whole at four times they nray do so. Persons may perform 
tmore‘or fewer of these exercises in a day, as they shall find 
‘Ynost conducive to their health. It should be remembered, 
‘that lifting up and down the heel is one essential part’of the 
exercise. . 

{ may now observe, that the great easiness of this sort of 
éxercise shews that a pradent use of it may prove very 
beneficial to persons after their recovery from fevers, espe- 
‘cially after the small pox, the distemper being often termi- 
‘nated many days before the patients can be fit to go abroad ; 
but they may begin the use of cur muscular exercise very 
soon after tlie disease is come to its period, as the apparatus 
for it may be put up in ‘any sick chamber, and as they may 
begin it with no greater number of motions, in an exercise, 
‘than they find easy to themselves, and may gradually in- 
crease the number of them. ; 

This “course is very ‘proper to “maintain in sufficient~ 
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quantity the discharge by the insensible perspirationy to 
promote a due distribution of the nutritious parts of the 
aliments they take, and to hasten the recovery of their 
strength. | | 

Persons, whose feet and legs are swelled, and pit in the 
evenings, and the swelling of which goes down in the morn- 
ing, may find great advantage from a sufficient use of our 
muscular exercise, as the frequent contractions and relaxa- 
tions of the muscles and vessels of the parts affected, pro- 
duced by it, will propel their contained fluids onward in the 
way of circulation, and strengthen the vessels to more vigo- 
rous contractions, and thereby prevent that slow return of 
the blood and lymph, through the sanguine and lymphatic 
veins, which occasioned the feet and legs to swell. 

Our exercise, on the same account, may also be recom- 
mended to those who have a bloated habit of body, or are 
in danger of falling into a dropsy. 

But, in such cases, exercise is only an external help. 
The advice of a physician to direct remedies for altering 
and mending the blood, and removing the eause of the 
morbid symptoms, is necessary. 


Iam, &c. 
1759, Nov. THe. Loss. 


neem en—— 


XXX. Construction of an Electrical Harpsichord. 


ON a rod of iron, insulated on silk strings, are hung small 
bells of different sizes for the different notes: there must be 
two bells, which are unisons to each note; the one suspended 
by a wire, and the other by silk; 2 metal ball suspended 
by silk between each two unison bells, serves for a hammer. 
From the bell suspeaded by silk descends a wire, the end 
of which ts fastened by another silk line, and terminates in a 
ring to receive a small iron lever, which rests on an insulated 
iron rod. Matters being thus disposed, upon turning the glass 
globe, the bell suspended by the wire is electrified by the 
rod or conductor which supports it; and the other bell 
suspended by the silk, is electrified by the other iron red on 
which rests the little lever. By pressing down a key, I 
‘yaise this lever, and cause it to touch another uninsulated - 
rod; at which instant the hammer moves, and strikes the two 
bells so quich, that only one undulous sound is produced, © 
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‘jmitating, in some measure, the tremulous sound of a great 
-organ pipe. As soon as the lever drops on the electrified 
rod, the hammer stops: thus each touch anwsering to a 
lever, and each lever to its bell, any tune may be played 
as on a harpsichord or organ. pee 
This kind of harpsichord has an advantage in common 
with the organ, which the common ones have not, of pre- 
serving the sound of a note in its full even force as long as 
the key is kept down. We have heard of an ocular harp- 
-sichord: this is so in some sort, as well as an acoustic one ; 
for when played on in the dark, the eye is agreeably enter- 
tained as well as the ear, by the brilliant sparks which flash 
out like stars at every touch. . 


1759, Oct. 
et 
XXXI. Rustic Philosophy. 
Matre Dea monstrante viam—— Virc. 


Mr. Urzan, 


THE countryman, let him live at never so great a dis- 
‘tance, has his ways of philosophising for the common uses 
of life, as well as you speculative gentlemen in town. It is 

true his methods of proceeding are but rude and un- 

polished, such as mother nature suggests, but nevertheless, 
they are such as he is well satisfied with, and what in many 
cases prove very useful to him; however, they serve greatly 
to pleasure and amuse him in all. Thus he estimates the 
quantity of rain that has fallen in the night by the height of 
his pond in his yard, his server, as it is called in some 
places; a word either abbreviated from the #7. reservoir, or 
denominated so from its use in serving the family. His 
compass is the smoke of his chimney; but his barometer, 
besides certain natural inferences that he makes from the 
“sporting of his sheep, or the flying of the martins and swal- 
‘lows, is more artificial, for he has either a black line gradu- 
ated on the wall of his house, with a long string stretched 
‘across it, or a Florence flask with the mouth downward ina 
phial of water. The chronometer is an hour-glass, which 
‘he regulates once in two or three days by a line which the 
shadow of his door-post never fails to touch, at such an 
hour, when the sun shines. He has a method also of 
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making a guess at the lengthening or shortening of the 
days, concerning which he has a saying, that 1 believe is 
very general all over England, sh 98 


At new year’s tide, 
They are lengthen’d a cock’s stride. 

Every body knows the meaning of this saying, to wit, 
that it intends to express.the lengthening of the days ina 
small, but perceptible degree; but very few, 1 imagine, 
are aware of the ground and occasion of it; which is the less 
to be wondered at, since there is something uncommon, and 
seemingly improper, in applying long measure, inches and 
feet, to time. But the countryman knows what he says, 
and, as I take it, borrows his idea from hence : at the winter 
solstice, he observes where the shadow of the upper lintel 
of his door falls at 12 o’clock,.and makes a mark. At new 
year’s day, the sun being higher, when at the meridian, he 
finds the shadow is come nearer the..door by four or five 
inches, which for rhyme’s sake he calls a cock’s stride, and 
so by that he expresses the sensible increase of the day. 
Whereupon, Sir, you will please to observe, that before 
the style was altered, which was long after this saying came - 
into use, the distance of time was greater by eleven days 
between the solstice and new year’s day, than it is mow ; and 
consequently, the difference, .as to the sun’s altitude, or the 
ength of the days at those two times, would be more per- 
ceptible than it 1s now. 


Yours, &e. nl 


1759, Jan. P, GEMSECE. 
A 


od 


XXXIT. Anecdote of wi Officers who fell before Quebec. 


Mr. Urnnan, 


THE following story, which maybe depended.on as au- 
thentic, seems wworthy to be transmitted to posterity in your 
useful: Magazine. 

In the first unsuccessful attack on the enemy’s intreach- 
ments pear Quebec, July 31, Capt. Ochterbony, and En- 
sign Peyton, both of the Royal. Americans, were, left 
wounded at a little distance from each other, onthe field 
of battle; the captain mortally, but/the ensign haying only 
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his knee-pan shattered. Soon after, an Indian came run- | 
ning down, in order to scalp the former, which the latter 
perceiving, made shift to crawl toa musket, which lay near 
him, and which not having been discharged, he took aim 
with it,and shot the savage. The like danger then threatened 
him by the approach of another Indian; him he wounded 
with the bayonet, but, as he. still persisted, he was forced 
in a manner to pin him to the ground. At last a grenadier 
came _back to the captain, in order to carry him off the 
field; which, however, he refused in these words: Thou 
art a brave fellow; but your kindness will be lost on me. Lam 
mortally wounded, and the bayonet or the scalping knife would 
be now a mercy; but go yonder to Ensign Peyton, and carry 
him off, he may live. The soldier obeyed, took up the en- 
sign, and brought him off through a severe fire, by which 
they were both slightly wounded. | , 

I shall make no reflections on this story, but leave your 
readers to compare it with the following remarkable one, in 
Cesar’s Commentaries. 

‘‘In one of the legions were two brave centurions, F. 
Pulfio, and L. Varenus, who were perpetually disputing the 
superiority, and jealously solicitous which should have the 
preference. Now when the intrenchments were vigorously 
attacked, Pulfio cries out, Why do you hesitate, Varenus ? 
or what better opportunity can you wish to try your courage ? 
This, this 13 the day that shall end our dispute. Saying this, 
he rushed out of the camp, and attacked that body of the 
enemy which seemed to be the strongest. Nor did Varenus 
stay behind, but knowing that his character was now at 
stake, followed at a little distance. Pulfio launched bis javelin 
at the enemy, and killed one that was rushing upon him from 
the front rank. His body they protected with their shields, 
and immediately threw all their darts, nor gave him any 
opportunity to retreat. Pulfio’s shield was pierced, and a 
dart was lodged in his belt. This accident turned his scab- 
bard, and delayed him in his attempt to draw his sword. 
Being thus embarrassed, the enemy closed upon him, but 
his antagonist Varenus now came to his. relief, and suc- 
coured him in his distress. Immediately they all turn upon 
him, concluding that Pulfio was pierced by the dart. Va- 
renus defended himself dexteronsly with his sword, fight- 
ing hand to hand; and having killed one,-the other gave 
wav: but as he eagerly pursued, the ground being shelving 
he fell down; here again Pulfio in return assisted him, and 
both of them having made great slaughter, came back in 
safety, and.with high renown, to the fortification. Thus, in 
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their dispute, fortune was soimpartial, that each of these anta~ 
gonists protected and saved the other, nor could any one 
tell which of them deserved to have the preference.’ Casar 
de Bell. Galt. V. 43. 


1759, Oct. A. B. 
ee 
XXXII. Remarkable Anecdote from Plot’s History of Oxfordshire. 


SOON after the murder of King Charles I. a commission 
was appointed to survey the king’s house at Woodstock, 
with the manor, park, woods, and other demesnes to -that 
manor belonging; and one Collins, under a feigned name, 
hired himself as secretary to the commissioners, who, upon 
the 13th of October, 1649, met, and took up their residence 
in the king’s own rooms. His majesty’s bed-chamber they 
made their kitchen, the council-hall their pantry, and the 
presence-chamber was the place where they sat for the dis- 
patch of business. His majesty’s dining-room they made 
their wood-yard, and stored it with the wood of the famous 
royal oak from the High Park, which, that nothing might be 
left with the name of king about it, they had dug up by the 
roots, and split and bundled up into fagots for their firing. 
Things being thus prepared, they sat on the 16th of the same 
month for the dispatch of business, and in the midst of their 
first debate, there entered a large black dog (as they thought) 
which made a dreadful howling, overturned two or three of 
their chairs, and then crept under a bed and vanished; this 
gave them the greater surprise as the doors were kept con- 
stantly locked, so that no real dog could get in or out, The 
next day their surprise was increased, when sitting at dinner 
in a lower room, they heard plainly the noise of persons 
walking over their heads, though they well knew the doors 
were all locked, and there could be nobody there; presently 
after they heard also all the wood of the king’s oak brought 
by parcels from the dining-room, and thrown with great vio- 


lence into the presence-chamber; as also all the chairs,.! 


room; their own papers of the minutes of their transactions 


torn, and the ink-glass broken. When all this noise had 


some time ceased, Giles Sharp, their secretary, proposed 
to enter first into these rooms; and in presence of the com- 
missioners, of whom he received the key, he.opened the 


doors, and found the wood spread about.the room, the chairs. 


a 


tah. 


stools, tables, and othler furniture, forcibly hurled about the’: 
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tossed about and broken, the papers torn, the ink-glass 
broken (as has been said) but not the least track of any hu- 
man creature, nor the least reason to suspect one, as the 
doors were all fast, and the keys in the custody of the com- 
missioners. It was therefore unanimously agreed, that the 
power who did this mischief, must have entered the room 
at the key-hole. The night follo WINS, Sharp, the secretary, 
with two of the commissioners’ servants, as they were in bed 


w 


van 
in the same room, which room was contiguous to that where 
the commissioners lay, had their beds’ feet lifted up so much 
higher than their heads that they expected to have their 
necks broken, and then they were let fall at once with so 
- much violence as shook’ the whole house, and ‘more than 
ever terrified the commissioners. On the night of the 19th, 
as all were in bed in the same room for greater safety, and 
lights burning by them, the candles in an instant went out 
with a sulphureous smel!, and that moment many trenchers 
of wood were hurried about the room, which next morning 
were found to be the same their honours had eaten on the 
day before, which were all removed from the pantry, though 
not a lock was found opened in the whole house. The next 
night they fared still worse, the candles went out as before, 
the curtains of their honours’ beds were rattled to and fro 
with great violence, their honours received many cruel 
blows and bruises by eight great pewter dishes and a num- 
ber of wooden trenchers being thrown on their beds, which 
being heaved off, were heard rolling about the room, though 
in the morning none of these were to be seen. This night 
likewise they were alarmed with the tumbling down of oaken 
billets about their beds, and other frightful noises, but all 


was clear in the morning, as if no such thing had happened. > 


The next night the keeper of the king’s house and his dog 
lay in the commissioners’ room, and then they had no dis~- 
turbance. But on the night of the 22d, though the dog lay 
in the room as before, yet the candles went out, a number 
of brick-bats fell from the chimney into the room, the dog 
howled piteously, their bed-clothes were all stripped off, and 
their terror increased. On the 24th they thought all the 
wood of the king’s oak was violently thrown down by their 
bed-sides, they counted 64 billets that fell, and some hit 
and shook the beds in which they lay; but in the mornin 

none were found there, nor had the door been Saeloed 


where the billet-wood was kept. The next night the candles 


were put out, the curtains rattled, and a dreadful crack like 


thunder was heard, and one of the servants running to see © 


if his master were not killed, found three dozen trenchers 
* - en a2 
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aid smoothly under the quilt by him; but all this was nothing 
to what succeeded afterwards, The 29th, about midnigh: 

the candles went out, something walked majestically througu 
the room, and opened and shut the windows; great stones 
were thrown violently into the room, some of which fell on 
the beds, others on the floor; and about a quarter after one, 
a noise was heard as of forty cannon discharged together, 
and again repeated at about eight minutes’ distance. This 
alarmed and raised all the neighbourhood, who coming inte 
their honours’ room gathered up the great stones, four- 
score in number, and laid them by ip the corner of a field, 
where in Dr. Plot’s time, who reports this story, they were 
to be seen. This noise, like the discharge of cannon, was 
heard through all the country for 16 miles round. During 
these noises, which were heard in both rooms together, the 
commissioners and their servants gave one another over for 
lost, and cried out for help; and Giles Sharp, snatching up 
a sword, had well nigh killed one of their honours, mistak- 
ing him for, the spirit, as he came in his shirt from his own 
room to theirs. While they were together the noise was con- 
tinued, and part of the tiling of the house was stript off, and 
all the windows of an upper room were taken away with it. 
On the 30th, at midnight, something walked into the cham- 
ber treading like a bear, it walked many times about, then 
threw the warming pan violently about the floor; at the same 
time a large quantity of broken glass, accompanied with 
great stones and horses bones came pouring into the room 
with uncommon force; these were all found in the morning 
to the astonishment and terror of the commissioners, who 
were yet determined to go on with their business. But on 
the first of November the most dreadful scene of all ensued; 
candles in every part of the room were lighted up, and a 
creat fire made; at midnight, the candles all yet burning, a 
noise like the burst of a cannon was heard in the room, and 
the burning billets were tossed about by it even into their 
honours’ beds, who called Giles and his companions to their 
relief, otherwise the house had been burnt to the ground. 
About an hour after the candles went out as usual, the crack 
as of. many cannon was heard, and many pailsful of green 
stinking water were thrown upon their honours beds; great 
stones were also thrown in. as before, the bed curtains and 
bedsteads torn and broken, the windows shattered, and the 
whole neighbourhood alarmed with the most dreadful noises ; 
nay, the very rabbit-stealers that were abroad that night in 
the warren were so terrified, that they fled for fear, and left 
eucir ferrets behind them, One of their honours this aight 
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spoke, and, 7 the name of God, asked what tt was, and why 
et disturbed them so? No answer was given to this, but the 
noise ceased for awhile, when the spirit came again, and 
as they all agreed, brought with it seven devils worse than itself. 
One of the servants now lighted a large candle, and set it in 
the door-way, between the two chambers, to see what passed, 
and as he watched it, he plainly. saw a hoof striking the 
candle.and candlestick into the middie of the room, and 
afterwards making three scrapes over the snuff, scraped it 
out. Upon this the same person was so bold as to draw a 
sword, but he had scarcely got it out when he felt another 
invisible hand had hold of it too, and pulled with him for it, 
andat length prevailing, struck him so violently on the head 
with the pummel, that he fell down for dead with the blow. 
At this instant was heard another burst like the discharge of 
the broadside of a ship of war, and at about a minute or two’s 
distance each, no less than 19 more such; these shook the 
house so violently, that they expected every moment it 
would fall upon their heads. ‘The neighbours on this, as has 
been said, being all alarmed, flocked to the house in great 
numbers, and all joined in prayer and psalm singing, during 
which the noise still continued in the other rooms, and the 
discharge of cannons was heard as from without, though no 
visible agent was seen to discharge them. But what was the 
most alarming of ail, and put an end to their proceedings 
efectually, happened the next day as they were al] at din- 
ner, when, a paper in which they had signed mutual agree- 
ment to reserve a part of the premises out of the general 
survey, and afterwards to share it equally amongst tiem 
(which paper they had hid for the present, under the earth 
in a pot in One corner of the room, and in which an orange- 
tree grew) was consumed in a wonderful manner, by the 
earth’s taking fire with which the pot was filled, and burning 
violently with a blue fume and an intolerable stench, so that 
they were all driven out of the house, to which they could 
never be again prevailed upon to return. . Flic a 

This wonderful contrivance was all the invention of the 
memorable Joseph Collins, of Oxford, otherwise called 
Funny Joe, who having hired himself for secretary, under 
the name of Giles Sharp, by knowing the private traps be 
Jonging to the house, and the help of pulvis fulminans, and 
other chemical preparations, and letting his tellow-servants 
into the scheme, carried on the deceit, without discovery to 
the very Jast, msomuch that the late Dr. Plot, in his Natural. 
History, relates the whole for fact, and concludes in this © 
grave manner, “ That though tricks have been often played 
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in affairs of this kind, many of the things above related are 
not reconcileable with juggling; such as the loud noises 
beyond the power of man to ‘gh oh without such instruments 
as were not there; the tearing and breaking the beds; the 
throwing about the fire ; the hoof treading out the candle ; 
and the striving for the sword, and the blow the man received 
from the pummel of it.” : | 


: 1762, Feb. 
PO le lillie a. 
XXXIV. Harvey’s Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood. 


Mr. Ursan, — Sunderland, June 26, 1702. 


J THOUGHT the glory of discovering the circulation of 
the blood had now been universally given to our immortal 
countryman, Dr. Harvey, and that the malice of his opponents 
was entirely forgotten, and sunk into deserved oblivion. But 
it is with particular regret that I find so respectable and emi- 
nent an author as Dr. Astruc employed in raking together 
the objections of Vander Linden, Almeloveen, and others, 
which have been long since fully answered and exploded. — 

For the sake of such of your readers as may not be ac- 
quainted with the affair, I shall endeavour to give a fair state- 
ment of these objections, and vindicate the memory of that 
incomparable man from the depreciating spirit which some 
envious and malevolent foreigners have shewn against him. | 

In the year 1628, Dr. Harvey published his #rvercitatio 
Anatomica de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Animalibus. . No 
sooner did it appear, than all the anatomists in Europe set 
themselves to oppose or defend the doctrine which he 
therein advanced; and this, by the bye, must surely be 
allowed one strong proof of its novelty. Some of his oppo- 
nents entirely denied the truth of the discovery, because 
many passages in the ancients, of which, indeed, they might 
ccllect great numbers, flatly contradicted it. Others pre-_ 
tended to find absurdities and contradictions in it, and when 
they were beat from these weak holds, they had recourse 
to their Jast fort, and boldly charged him with stealing his 
noble discovery from those very ancients whose authority 
had just been alleged against him. Thus Vander Linden 
will give it to. Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Erasistratus, 
Emesius, or, in short, toany body except the only man in the 
world who was able to make it. | 
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It would waste time to give all their reasons; but it sur- 
prises me to find the judicious and learned Spon inclining 
the same way. Hippocrates says, * ‘H Teohy e6 Teryac, RAE EG OU 
Nes, ae eg THY eoyarny EMiPaverny evdolev aPiurertas® sEwlev reodn en TNs 
ET NATH emwiPaverns EvoOTATW. Upon this, M. Spon observes, Cir- 
culationem sanguinis hoc seculo ab Harveeo detectam non latu- 

-asse magnum Hippocratem textus hic evincere videtur. 2u0o- 
modo enim atimentum, quo nomine sanguinem inteliagit, in ex- 
timas usgue corperts partes fertur, et ab externis ad interna re- 
dit sine circulari sanguinis motu ? At st sequentes aphorismos 
et 20, sect. 2. addideris, 11 simul quast demonstrationem effict- 
ent: he allows, indeed, that the circulation is not taught so 
distinctly as to explain the impulse of the blood through the 
arteries, and its return by the veins; but nobody will wonder 
at this, says he, who considers that many of the works of 
Hippocrates have perished, especially his book of the veins 
_and arteries.t 

-Now it may be proved beyond contradiction, from an in 
frite number of places, that the divine old man was totally 
ignorant of the circulation. If any one dowht it, let him read 
the books De Locis in Homine, De Morbo sacro, De Regimine ; 
nay, even in his very book De Corde, where, if any where, 
one would expect to find the circulation, there is not a word 
to the purpose, but many things advanced which are directly 
opposite to that motion of the blood. ls 

But it is time to come to Dr. Astruc, who contents him- 
self, I find, with giving the glory of the discovery to 
Michael Servetus, Realdus Columbus, and Andreas Cesal- 
pinus. | | 

Servetus, in his famous book entitled Christiantsmi Resti-. 
tutio, of which there is a copy in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, compares the mystery of the Trinity to 
the three fluids of the body, namely, blood, phlegm, and 
spirit. He says the blood being sent from the right ventricle 
to the pulmonary artery, passes through the lungs, where 
it receives a considerable change, and returns to the left 
auricle, impregnated with ether, from whence it is distri- 
buted through all the arteries of the body. Here he plainly 

Jeans to the notion of the ancients, that the blood, in passing 
through the lungs, was elaborated and turned into [ know 

not what ether, which was forced imto the arteries to nourish, 


* De Alimentis. J 
+. Aphor. Noy. sect. 1, Aphor. 51. 
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enliven, and invigorate the body, but he does not mention 
one word to inform us how this blood is returned. 

Columbus, indeed, who was pupil to the celebrated 
Vesalius,* goes farther, and in his chapter De Pulmonidus 
comes near the truth with respect to the circulation through 
the lungs. He also explains not only the structure, but 
the use too of every part belonging to the heart, with great 
exactness, excepting some small mistake about some of the 
valves; but he does not at all shew us how the blood flows 
from the arteries to the veins, nor does he seem to compre- 
hend any communication between them. For he assigns the 
carrying of vital spirits only to the arteries, and in his chap-~ 
ter De Hepate, you will find bim a rank Galenist, relapsing 
into the old opinion, that the liver forces the blood into all 
the parts of the body. 

Cesalpinus advances still farther, and is very particular 
concerning the uses of the valves of the heart, and gives 
some good observations concerning the pulse, and the veins 
swelling between the ligature and the extremity upon being 
tied up; he also uses the word anastomosis, borrowed per- 
haps, from Servetus, who has used it; by which he supposes 
the native heat may pass from the arteries to the veins in the 
time of sleep only, and that it returns from the veins into 
the arteries while we are awake, not allowing the blood to 
flow by a continued stream, or with an equal motion, but 
going and returning frequently backwards and forwards in 
the same channel; herein following Aristotle, who compares 
the motion of the blood to the tides of Euripus. 

Thus far they went: and now Jet me ask what all this 
amounts to? Does it explain “ the circulation exactly as it is 
now taught and believed?’ Can this Jame, obscure, and, mm 
some respects, false account of the motion of the blood, be 
compared to the complete, clear, and just idea which our 
_ excellent countryman gives us of the circulation. So per- 
fect and full is his account of it, that no author since his tine 
has, in my opinion, treated it in so satisfactory a manner, 
his book still remaining the best we have upon the subject. 


* I am surprised Dr, Astruc should omit the name of Vesalius amongst his 
discoverers. That admirable anatomist, in the 6th book of bis incomparable 
work, De Corporis humani Fabrica, has many strictures upon Galen’s account of 
the functions of the heart, and seems quite dissatisfied therewith, at the same 
time throwing out several noble hints towards a discovery of the truth. His 
want of subjects for dissection in Spain, where he was physician to the Em- 
peror Charles V, and the misfortunes which befel him, probably prevented 
him from pursuing the subject, and, perhaps, completing the discovery. 
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- Jf Cesalpinus’s explanation of the circulation be as per- 
fect as Dr. Astruc pretends, how could the bulk of anato- 
mists and physicians remain quite in the dark about it? 
Riolanus, who was a man of great learning, and in the high~ 
est repute for his anatomical skill, bitterly opposed Dr. 
Harvey upon the publication of his first xercitation, and 
after he was forced, by the Doctor’s plain and simple -ex- 
periments, to yield to the truth, it was with many exceptions 
and restrictions. His own notions of it were entirely false, 
as may beseenin Harvet De Circulatione Sanguinis & verci- 
tatio Prima, addressed to Riolanus himself, although he was 
no stranger to Ceesalpinus’s book. aby: rin 

I shall readily grant that Servetus, Vesalius, Columbus, 
Ceesalpinus, and perhaps others, had some faint glimmerings 
of the truth, and afforded useful hints towards the discovery ; 
but it was reserved to our countryman alone to see it hime 
self in the clearest light, and to display it to posterity in full 
meridian splendour. 

I will conclude in the words of Boerhaave,* who must 
surely be allowed to be one of the best judges of this mat- 
ter. After giving an account of the circulation of the blood, 
he adds, Hecque est ratio cireumeuntis gugiter sanguinis, 
cujus envenit absoluta doctrina, accurate exrplanaii gloria, w= 
mortale cluet Harvei nomen. 


1762, July. arse ‘T: B. 
sth ania tilt Bac a 
XXKV. Remarkable Trial for Murder.+ 


IN the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a person was arraigned 
before Sir James Dyer, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, upon an indictment for the murder of a man, 
who dwelt in the same parish with the prisoner. The first 
witness against him deposed, That on a certain day, men- 
tioned by the witness in the morning, as he was going 
through a close, which he particularly described, at some 
distance from the path, he saw a person lying ina condition 
that denoted him to be either dead or drunk; that he went 
to the party, and found him actually dead, two wounds ap- 
pearing in his breast, and his shirt and clothes much stained 
with blood; that the wounds appeared to the witness to have 
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been given by the puncture of a fork or some such instru- 
ment, and looking about he discovered a fork lying near 
the corpse, which he took up, and observed it to be marked 
with the initial letters of the prisoner’s name, the witness 
at the same time produced the fork in court, which the 
prisoner owned to be his, and waved panciaiy “the witness 
any questions. 

A second witness deposed, That, on the morning of the 
day on which the decease was killed, the witness had risen 
early with an intention to go toa neighbouring market-town 
which he named—that as he was standing in the entry of his 
own dwelling-house, the street- door being open, he saw 
the prisoner come by, dressed in a suit of clothes, the colour 
and fashion of which the witness described—that he (the 
witness) was prevented from going to market, and that 
afterwards the first witness brought notice to the town, of 
the death, and wounds of the deceased, and of the prisoner’s 
fork being found near the corpse—that upon this report the 
prisoner was apprehended, and carried before a justice of 
peace, whom he named and pointed at, he being then pre- 
sent in court—that he (the witness) followed the prisoner to 
the justice’s house and attended his examination, during 
which he observed the change of raiment which the 
prisoner had made since the time when the witness had 
first seen him in the morning—that at the time of such ex- 
amination the prisoner was dressed in the same clothes which 
he had on at the time of the trial, and that on the witness’s 
charging him with having changed his clothes, he gave se- 
veral shuffling answers, and would have denied it,—that upon 
the witness’s mentioning this circumstance of the change of 
dress, the justice g cranted a warrant to search the prisoner’s 
house for the clothes described by the witness as havin 
been put off since the morning—that the witness silted 
and assisted at the search, and ‘that after a nice inquiry for 
two hours and upwards, the very clothes, which the witness 
had described, were discovered, ‘concealed in a straw bed.— 
He then produced the bloody clothes in court, which the 
prisoner owned to be his clothes, and to have been thrust 
into the straw bed with an intention to conceal them on ac- 
count of their being bloody. 

The prisoner also wav ed asking this second witness any 
questions. 

A third witness deposed to his having heard the prisoner 
deliver certain menaces against the deceased, from whence 
the prosecutor intended to infer a proof of malice prepense. 
In answer to which, the prisoner proposed certain questions 
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- to the court, leading to a discovery of the occasion of the 
menacing expressions deposed to, and from the witness’s 
answer to those questions, it appeared, that the deceased 
had first menaced the prisoner. , 

The prisoner being called upon to make his defence, ad- 
dressed the following narration to the court, as containing alt 
he knew concerning the manner and circumstances of the 
death of the deceased, viz. ‘‘ That he rented-a close in the 
same parish with the deceased, and that the deceased rented 
another close adjoining to it—that the only way to his own 
close was through that of the deceased, and that on the day 
the murder in the indictment was laid to be committed, he 
rose early in the morning, in order to-go to work in his 
close, with his fork in his hand, and passing through the de- 
ceased’s ground, he observed a man at some distance from 
the path, lying down, as if dead, or.drunk; that he thought 
himself bound to see what condition the person was in, and 
upon getting up to him he found him at the last extremity, 
with two wounds in his breast from which a great deal of 
blood: had issued—that in order to relieve him he raised him 
up, and with great difficulty set him in his lap—that he told. 
the deceased he was vreatly concerned at his unhappy fate, 
and the more so as there seemed to be too much reason to 
apprehend he had been murdered—that he entreated the 
deceased to discover, if possible, the occasion of his misfor- 
tune, assuring him he would use his utmost endeavours todo 
justice to his sufferings—thatthe deceased seemed to be sen- 
‘sible of what he said, and in the midst of his agonies, attempted, 
as he thought, to speak to him, but being seized with a 
ruttling in his throat, after a hard struggle, he gave a dread- 
ful groan, and vomiting a great deal of blood, some of which 
fell on his (the prisoner’s) clothes, he expired in his arms— 
that the shock he felt on account of this accident was not to 
be expressed, and the rather as it was well known that there | 
had been a difference between the deceasedand himself, on 
which account he might possibly be suspected of the mur- 
der—that he therefore thought it advisable to leave the de- 
ceased in the condition he was, and to take no farther notice 
of the matter—that, in the confusion he was in when he Jeft 
the place, he took away the deceased’s fork, and left his 
own in the room of it, by the side of the corpse—that being 
obliged to go to his work, he thought it best to shift his: 
clothes, and that they might not be seen, hé confessed he 
had hid them in the place where they were found—that it: 
was true he had denied before the justice that he had 
changed his clothes, being conscious that this was an ugly. 
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eircumstaneé that might be urged against him, and being 
unwilling to be brought into trouble if he could help it— 
and coneladed his story with a solemn declaration that he 
had related nothing but the truth, without adding or di- 
miinishing one tittle, as he should answer it to God Al- 
mighty.” Being then called upon to produce his witnesses, 
the prisoner answered with a steady composed countenance 
and resolation of voice, fe had no witness but God and his 
own conscience. ‘ 

The judge then proceeded to deliver his charge, in which 
he pathetically enlarged on the heinousness of the crime, 
and Jaid great stress on the force of the evidence, which 
although circumstantial only, he declared he thought to be 
irresistible, and little inferior to the most positive proof— 
that the prisonér had indeed cooked up a very plausible 
story, but if such, or the like allegations, were to be admit- 
ted, in a case of this kind, no murderer would ever be brought 
to justice, such bloody deeds being generally perpetrated 
in the dark, and with the greatest secrecy—that the present 
ease was exempted, in his opinion, from all posstbility of 
doubt, and that they ought not to hesitate one moment 
abont finding the prisoner guilty. 

The foreman begged of his lordship, as this was a case of 
life and death, that the jury might be at liberty to with- 
draw, and, upon this motion, an officer was sworn to keep 
the jury. 

This trial came on the first in the morning, and the judge 
having sat till nine at night, expecting the return of the 
jury, at Jast sent an officer to inquire if they were agreed in 
their verdict, and to signify to them that his lordship would 
wait no longer for them. Some of them returned for answer 
that eleven of their body had been of the same mind from the 
first, but that it was their misfortune to have a foreman that 
proved to be a singular instance of the most inveterate ob- 
stinacy, who having taken up a different opinion from them 
was unalterably fixed in it. ‘Fhe messenger was no sooner 
returned, but the complaining members, alarmed .at the 
thoughts of being kept underconfinement all the night, and 
despairing of bringing their dissenting brother over to their 
own way of thinking, agreed to accede to his opmion, and 
baving acquainted him with their resolution, they sent an 
_ officer to detain his lordship a few minutes, and then went 
into court, and by their foreman brought in the prisoner not 
guilty. His lordship could not help expressing the greatest 
surprise and inignation at this unexpected verdict, and, 
after giving the jury a severe admonition, he refused ta 
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record their verdict, and sent them back again, with direc 
tions that they should be locked up all night, without fire or 
candle. The whole blame was publicly laid on the foreman 
by the rest of the members, and they spent the night in 
loading him with reflections, and bewailing their unhappy 
fate in being associated with so hardened a wretch:—but he 
remained quite inflexible, coustantly declaring he would 
suffer death, rather than change his opinion. 

As soon as his lordship came into court the next morning, 
he sent again to the jury, on which all the eleven members 
joined in. requesting their foreman to go again into court, 
assuring him they would adhere to their former verdict, 
whatever was the consequence, and, on being reproached 
with their former inconstancy, they promised never to desert, 
or recriminate upon their foreman any more.—Upon these 
assurances, they proceeded into court, and again brought 
in the prisoner not guilty. The judge, unable to conceal 
his rage at a verdict which appeared to him in the most ini~ 
quitous light, reproached them with the severest censures, 
and dismissed them with this cutting reflection, Zhat the 
blood of the deceased lay at their door. | 

. The prisoner, on his part, fell_on his knees, and with up- 
lifted eyes and hands, thanked God for his deliverance, and 
addressing himself to the judge, cried out, Fou see, my 
Lord, that God and a good conscience are the best of witnesses. 

_ These circumstances made a deep impression on the mind 
of the judge, and, as soon as he was-retired from court, he 
entered into discourse with the high sheriff, upon what had 
passed, and particularly examined him as to his knowledge 
of this leader of the jury. The answer this gentleman gave 
his lordship was, that he had been acquainted with him 
many years—that he had an estate of his own of above 5ol. 
per annum, and that he rented a very considerable farm be- 
sides—that he never knew him charged with an ill action, 
and that he was universally esteemed in his neighbourhood. 

For further information his lordship likewise sent for the 
minister of the parish, who gave the same favourable ac- 
count of his parishioner, with this. addition, that he was 
a constant churchman, and a devout communicant. 

. These accounts rather increased his lordship’s perplexity, 
from which he could think of no expedient to deliver him - 
self, but by having a conference in private with the only 

- person who could give him satisfaction. This he desired 
the sheriff to procure, who-readily offered his service, aad 
without delay brought about the desired interview. 

Upon the juryman’s being introduced to the judge, his 
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lordship and he. retired into a closet, where his lordship 
opened his reasons for desiring that visit, making no scruple 
of acknowledging the uneasiness he was under, and conjur- 
ing his visitor frankly to discover his reasons for acquitting 
the prisoner. The juryman returned for answer that he had 
sufficient reasons to justify his conduct, and that ke was 
neither afraid nor ashamed to reveal them, but as he had 
hitherto locked them up in his own breast, and was under 
no compulsion to disclose them, he expected his lordship 
would engage upon his honour to keep what he was about to 
unfold as secret as he himself had done; which his lordship 
having promised to do, the juryman then proceeded to give 
his lordship the following account: “ That the deceased be- 
ing titheman of the parish where he (the juryman) lived, he 
had the morning of his decease, been in his (the juryman’s} 
grounds amongst his corn, and had done him great injustice, 
by taking more than his due, and acting otherwise in a most 
arbitrary manner. ‘That when he complained of this treat- 
ment, he had not only been abused with scurrilous language, 
but that the deceased had likewise struck at him several 
times with his fork, and had actually wounded him in two 
places, the scars of which wounds he then shewed his lord- 
ship—that the deceased seeming bent on mischief, and he 
(the juryman) having no weapon to defend himself, had no 
other way to preserve his own life, but by closing in with 
the deceased, and wrenching the fork out of his hands, | 
which having effected, the deceased attempted to recover 
the fork, and in the scuffle received the two wounds, which. 
had occasioned his death—that he was inexpressibly con- 
cerned at the accident, and especially when the prisoner 
was taken up on suspicion of the murder—that the former 
assizes being but just over, he was unwilling to surrender 
himself, and to confess the matter, because his farm and 
affairs would have been ruined by his lying ina gaol so long 
—that he was sure to have been acquitted on his trial, for 
that he had consulted the ablest lawyers upon the case, who 
had all agreed, that as the deceased had been the ageressor, 
he would only be guilty of man-slaughter at the most—that 
it was true he had suffered greatly in his own mind on the 
prisoner’s account, but being well assured that imprisonment 
would be of jess ill consequence to the prisoner than to him- | 
self, he had sutfered the law to take its course—that in order 

to render the prisoner’s confinement as easy to him as pos- 
sible, he had given him every kind of assistance, and had 
wholly supported his family éver since—that in order to get 
him cleared of the charge laid against him, he could think 
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of no other expedient than that of procuring himself to be 
summoned on the jury, and set at the head of them, which 
with great labour and expense he had accomplished, having 
all along determined in his own breast, rather to die himself: 
than to suffer any harm to be done to the prisoner. 

His lordship expressed great satisfaction at this account, 
and after thanking him for it, and making this further stipu- 
lation, that in case his lordship should happen to survive 
him, he might then be at liberty to relate this story, that: 
it might be delivered down to posterity, the conference 
broke up. | 

‘The juryman lived fifteen years afterwards; the judge 
inquired after him every year, and happening to survive 
him, delivered the above relation. 


1763, Nov. 


SXXVIL Sheep Walks in-Spain. 


THE following letter relates principally to the Sheep and 
Sheep Walks of Spain; it contains, however, many other 
very curious particulars relating to the face of the country 
and its product and contents, the revenues of the king, the 


character of the ecclesiastics, and the economy of a pastoral 


. Iam, Sir, &c. 


A Letter from a Gentleman in Spain to Mr. Peter Collinson, 
Le He 


Sir, 


THERE are two kinds of Sheep in Spain. The coarse-. 
wooled sheep which remain all their lives in their native 
country, and are housed every night in winter; and the fine 
wooled-sheep, which are all their lives in the open air, 
which travel every summer from the cool mountains of the 
northern parts of Spain, to feed all the winter on the south- 
ern warm plains of Andalusia, Mancha, and Estramadura. 
From computations made with the utinost accuracy, it has 
appeared, that there are five millions of fine-wooled sheep 
in Spain, and that the wool and flesh of a flock of ten thou- 
sand sheep produced yearly about twenty-four reals a-head, 
which we will suppose to be nearly the value of twelve 
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English sixpences; of these but one goes clear a-head to 
the owner yearly, three sixpences a-head go yearly tothe 
king, and the other eight go to the expenses of pasture, 
tithes, shepherds, dogs, salt, shearing, Xc. 

Thus the annual product of the five millions of sheep 
amounts to thirty-seven millions and a half of sixpences, a 
little more or less, of which there are about three millions 
and a half for the owners; above fifteen millions enter into 
the treasury, and seven millions and a half go to the benefit 
of the public. Hence it is the kings of Spain call these 
flocks in their ordinances, the precious jewel of the crown. 

Formerly this jewel was really set in the crown, a succes- 
sion of many kings were lords of all the flocks; hence that 
great number of ordinances, penal laws, privileges, and im- 
munities which issued forth in different reigns for the pre- 
servation and special government of the sheep. Hence a 
royal council was formed under the title of the council of 
the grand royal flock, which exists to this day, though the | 
_ king has nota single sheep. Various exigences of state, in 
different reigns, alienated by degrees, the whole grand 
flock from the crown, together with all its privileges, which 
were collected and published in the year 1731, under the 
title of the Laws of the Royal Flock; a volume in large folio 
of above 500 pages. ; 

The wars and wants of Philp the First’s reign forced that 
king to sell 40,000 sheep to the Marquis of Iturbieta, which 
was the last flock of the crown. | 

‘Ten thousand sheep compose a flock, which is divided into 
ten tribes. One man has the conduct of all. He must be 
the owner of 4 or 500 sheep, strong, active, vigilant, intelli- 
gent in pasture, in the weather, and in the diseases of sheep. 
He has absolute dominion over fifty shepherds and fifty 
dogs, five of each to a tribe. He chooses them, he chas- 
tises them, or discharges them at will; he is the prepositus 
or chief shepherd of the whole flock. You may judge of 
his importance by his salary, he has 40]. a year and a horse, 
whereas the first shepherd of a tribe has but 40s. a year, the 
second 34s. the third 25s. the fourth 15s. and a boy 10s.a 
year. All their allowance is two pounds of bread a day each. 
They may keep a few goats and sheep in the flock, but the 
wool is for the master; they haye only the lambs and the 
flesh. The chief shepherd gives them 3s. in April, and 3s, 
in October, by way of regale for the road; and these are all 
the sweets these miserabie wretches cnjoy ; exposed every 
day in the year to all weather, and every night to lie in a 
hut. Thus fare and thus live, generally to old age, 25,000 
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men, who clothe kings in scarlet and bishops in purple; for 
that is the number computed to keep the fine-wooled sheep 
of Spain, with the same number of dogs of the large mastifl- 
kind, who are allowed two pounds of bread a-piecea day. I 
often saw these flocks in the summer sheep walks of the hills 
and vales of Leon, Old Castile, Cuenca, and Arragon. | saw 
them in their winter plains of Mancha, Hstramadura, and 
Andalusia. I often met them in their peregrination from 
the one to tne other. I saw and I saw again. One eye is 
worth a hundred ears. I inquired, I observed, and even 
made experiments. All this was done when 1 happily got 
acquainted with a gvod plain old friar, who had a consum- 
mate knowledge of all the mechanical, low, minute circum- | 
stances and economy of a flock. He told me that he was 
the son of a shepherd, that he had followed fifteen long years 
the tribe of sheep his father led, that at twenty-five years of 
age he begged an old primer, that at thirty he could read, 
that at thirty-six he had learned Latin enough to read mass. 
and the breviary, that he was ordained by Don Juan Navarro, 
Lord Bishop of Albarrazin, who, as it is known even to a 
proverb in Spain, has ordained thousands, declaring these 
twenty years in aloud yoice, That a priest 1s the most precious 
boon which a bishop can bestow, in the name of God, to man- 
kind, even though he was as unlearned as an apostle. That. 
thus ordained he entered into the order of St. Francis, that 
he had never meddled in their affairs these twenty-four years 
past, but only said mass, confessed, instructed; and gave an 
eye to about 500 wethers which grazed on the neighbouring 
downs for the use of the convent; that he had read the 
Bible, the Lives of the Saints, and the Lives of the Popes, 
with no other view in the world but to find out all that was - 
said about shepherds ; that good Abel was the first shepherd, 
that all the patriarchs were shepherds, that the meek shep- 
herd Moses was chosen to deliver the people of God out of 
bondage, that Saul in seeking his father’s flocks, found a_ 
kingdom; that David went out from his flock to slay the 
Philistian giant; that 14,000 sheep were the chief reward Job 
received for his invincible patience; that Isidro, the pro- 
tecting saint of Madrid, was not, as it is vulgarly believed, 
an husbandman like wicked Cain, but that he was really a 
keeper of sheep; that the great Pope Sixtus Quintus was 
verily and truly a shepherd, and not a swine-herd; that, for 
his part, he had forsaken his sheep to become a shepherd of 
men. He had all these things by heart, just as he had all 
the minute circumstances of the sheep he had followed, and. 
this letter would have been imperfect, had I not met him. 
VOL. Ill. Aa 
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The five millions of sheep pass the summer in the cool 
mountains and hills above named. Before we begin their 
itineraries to their winter walks, let us see how a few flocks 
live in a couple of cantons, which I will choose to serve as 
examples for allthe rest. One is the Montana, the other is 
Molina Arragon. I select these two for these reasons, be- 
cause ‘I passed two summers in one, and a summer in the 
other. One is the most northern part of Spain, and at the 
greatest distance from the winter walks; the other is to- 
wards the east, and the shortest journey the sheep have to 
make. One is the highest, and the other the lowest, summer 
walk in Spain, and because one is full of aromatic plants, 
and the other has none. | 

At the extremity of Old Castile, there is a territory called 
the Montana. Itis divided into two parts. The low Montana 
is that chain of mountains which bounds the Cantabrian Sea. 
The city of Santander is its chief port, from whence you 
ascend southerly, twelve long leagues, a succession of high, 
craggy mountains, to the town of Reynosa, in the upper 
Montana, which ascent stretches three leagues more, and 
then you always descend about fourteen leagues to the city 
of Burgos, capital of Old Castile. Reynosa is in the centre 
of an open plain, surrounded by a ridge of high mountains, 
at the feet of which are low hills of pasture-land: the source 
of the great river Ebro is an hour's walk to the west of Rey- 
nosa. All the spring-rain, and snow-waters of the moun- 
tains to the north of Reynosa, run into the Bay of Liscay. 
The waters of the southern chain are collected in the river 
Pisuerga, which, running into the river Douro, are carried 
to the Atlantic Ocean at Oporto, and all the water that falls 
into the plains of Reynosa runs with the Ebro, into the Me- 
diterranean, seven leagues below the city of Tortosa. Hence 
we see that the adjacent parts of Reynosa divide the water 
of three seas, which lie north, east and west. Eight leagues 
square of this upper Montana, is the highest land of Spain; 
the mountains rise in the atmosphere to the line of congela- 
tion. I see snow from my window this 4th of August that I 
am writing this. Some years ago there used to fall so much 
snow, that the people were forced to dig lanes through it to 
goto church in winter; but there has fallen little snow since 
the Lisbon earthquake, and some years none atall. It cer- 
tainly changed the climate of many parts of Spain. No 
nvan living saw, nor heard his father say he saw, snow fall in 
or about Seville, till the year 1756, which extraordinary 
appearance struck a dread into some convents; they rung 
the bells to prayers, and made processions to appease the 
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wrath of heaven, as if the falling flakes foreboded the last 
day. ! found many plants only beginning to flower here, 
which I saw in seed below at Santander. I remember to 
have seen in Switzerland all the plants, but two, which grow 
in the mountains, hills, and plains, of Reynosa, a small yel- 
low-flowered genistella, with an_ herbaceous, triangular 
jointed stem, and wild gooseberry bushes. The high moun- 
tains abound with oak, beech, birch, holly, and hazel. 

The hills and plains are fine pasture. I never sawa mea- 
dow in any other part of Spain, nor cows and horses feed on 
hay. These mountains are formed of sand-stone, lime-stone, 
plaster-stone (talk), and emery-stone. The sand-stone is 
at the summit of the mountains and hills in some, and the 
lime-stone forms the body. You see the contrary in others,. 
but the sand-stone abounds, and the plaster is always the 
lowest. As for example, the high mountain of Arandilla, 
which is about a small league north of the town, is all sand- 
stone at the summit; its body is a mass of ash-coloured lime- 
stone, in which you find imprisoned petrified Cornua Ammonis 
and scollop-shells, and beds of piaster-stone at its foot to- 
wards the plain, which join to strata of black marble, veined 
with white and yellow, which is no more than a purer lime- 
stone like all other marble; and you find great blocks of 
emery-stone in the plain, and on the hill to the east of Rey- 
nosa, of which I will say a word, because I think its nature 

is not truly known, at least that of emery, which the look- 
ing-giass grinders of the king’s fabric at St. Ildefonso say is 
the most biting emery they ever used, and I never saw any 
other in its native matrix. That iron has been, and is now, 
ina fluid state, percolating through the earth, and that it sub- 
sides, crystalises, or is precipitated to form different bodies, 
is demonstrated by the black and red bloodstone [hematites], 
by some beautiful stalactites which are almost pure iron, by 
the eagle-stone, by figured pyrites, by native vitriol, and 
by native crocus. When this fluid iron penetrates a rock of 
sand-stone and only stains the surface of each grain of a 
brownish, reddish, or yellow colour, it is only sand and cro- 
cus: but when this fluid iron, joined with the crystalline 
matter in a fluid state in the very act of the crystallization 
of each grain of sand, incorporates with it, increases its 
weight and hardness, itis emery. The earths of the moun 
tains and hills’are of the nature of the rock below. [If it be 
Jime-stone, the soil cast into any acid liquor will boil up 
with a violent effervescence, and the acid will dissolve it. 
If the rock below be sand-stone, plaster-stone, or emery, the 
earths of the hill or mountain will remain quiet.in the acid; 
4a2 | 
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there is no effervescence nor dissolution. I often observed 
that when the rocks below are mixed (calcarious and non- 
calcarious), the soil of the surface is of a mixed nature too, 
and I always found the action of the acid to be weak or 
strong upon these earths, in proportion to the stone that 
abounds. The farmers have found out by experience the 
genius of these two simple soils, as well as the mixed; they 
know that corn grows best in the sod that covers the lime- 
stone, that the mixed requires much mauure, and that the 
deep, fat, clayey soil, which covers the sand-stone must have 
more ploughing, and other labour, than the farmer can 
afford, and corn-land and calcarious or lime-stone land, are 
synonymous terms, in this country. ‘These rocks and earths 
would be improperly mentioned in a letter upon wool, were 
it not that the sheep find out the nature of these three soils 
as sure as farmers and acids. rae a 
The first thing the shepherd does when the flock returns 
from the south to their summer downs, is to give them as 
much salt as they will eat; every owner allows his flock of a 
thousand sheep 100 aroves, or 25 quintals of salt, which the 
flock eats in about five months; they eat none in theirjourney, 
‘nor in their winter walk. This has ever been the custom, 
and it is the true reason why the kings of Spain cannot raise 
the price of salt to the height it is in France, for it would 
tempt the shepherds to stint the sheep, which, it is believed, 
would weaken their constitutions and degrade the wool. The 
shepherd places fifty or sixty flat stones at about five steps 
distance from each other, he strews salt upon each stone, he 
leads the flock slowly through the stones, and every sheep 
eats to his liking. But then they never eat a grain of salt 
when they are feeding in lime-stone land, whether it be on 
the grass of the downs, or on the little plants of the corn- 
fields after harvest-home. The shepherd must not suffer 
them to stay too long without salt, he leads them into a spot 
of [argillaceous] clayey soil, and in a quarter of an hour’s 
feeding they march to the stones and devour the salt. If 
they meet a spot of the mixed soil, which often happens, 
they eat salt in proportion. Ask the shepherd why the sheep 
eat no salt in lime-stone soil, and but little in the mixed? 
Because, Sir, it is corn-land. I know, and, indeed, who does 
not know, that lime abounds in saline matter; but then the 
salt which chemists extract from it may not be the genuine 
salt of the lime-stone before calcination, for, the fire may 
form new combinations. It may be sea salt, or at least the 

muriatic acid which rises in the vegetation of grass, and sa~_ 
tisfies the sheep’s taste for salt. The latter end of J uly the 
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rams are turned into the tribe of ewes, regulated at six or 
seven rams for every hundred; when the shepherd judges 
they are served, he collects the rams into a separate tribe to 
feed apart; but then there is another tribe of rams that feed 
apart too, and never serve the ewes, but which are merely 
for wool and for the butchery; for though the wool and 
flesh of wethers are finer and more delicate than those of 
rams, yet the fleece of a ram weighs more than the fleece of 
a wether, which is likewise shorter lived than the ram; this 
compensation is the reason there are so few tribes of 
wethers in the royal flock of Spain. The fleeces of three 
rams generally weigh 25lbs.; there must be the wool of four 
wethers and that of five ewes to weigh 25]bs. There is the 
same disproportion in their lives, which depend upon their 
teeth, for when they fail, they cannot bite the grass, and they 
are then condemned to the knife; the ewes’ teeth, from their 
tender constitutions and the fatigue of breeding, begin to 
fail-after five years of age; the wethers after six, and the 
robust ram not till towards eight. It is forbidden to expose 
rams’ flesh to sale, but the law is eluded ; they cut the old 
rams, and as soon as the incision is healed, they are sold to’ 
the butchers at a lower price than coarse-wooled wethers; 
that is the reason such bad mutton is generally eaten in 
Madrid, and that there are more rams sold and eaten every 
day in the year in Madrid, than in the rest of Europe. 

At the latter end of September they put on the redding or 
ochre; it is a ponderous irony earth, common in Spain; the 
shepherd dissolves it in water, and daubs the sheep’s backs 
with it from the neck to the rump. It is an old custom. 
Some say‘it mixes with the grease of the wool, and so be- 
comes a varnish impenetrable to the rain and cold; others, 
that its weight keeps the wool down, so hinders it from 
growing long and coarse; and others, that it acts as an ab- 
sorbent earth, receives part of the transpiration, which would 
foul the wool, and make it asperous. : , 

The latter end of September the sheep begin their march 
towards the low plains; their itinerary is marked out by im- 
memorial custom, and by ordinances, and is as well regu- 
Jated as the march of troops. They feed freely in all the 
wilds and commons they pass through; but as they must 
necessarily pass through many cultivated spots, the propri- 
etors of them are obliged by law to leave a passage open for 
the sheep, through vineyards, oliveyards, corn-fields, and 
pasture land common to towns, and these passages must be 
at least ninety yards wide, that they may not be too crowded 
in a narrow lane. These passages are often so long that the 
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poor creatures march six or seven leagues a day to get into 
the open wilds, where the shepherd walks slow to let them 
feed at ease and rest; but they never stop, they have no 
day of repose, they march at least two leagues a day, ever 
Sollowing the shepherd, always feeding or seeking with their 
heads towards the ground, till they get to their journey’s 
end, which, from the Montana to Estramadura, is about 150 
leagues, which they march in less than forty days. The 
chief shepherd’s first care is to see that each tribe is con- 
ducted to the same district it fed in the year before, and 
where the sheep were yeaned, which they think prevents 
a variation in the wool, though this indeed requires but 
little care, for it is a notorious truth that the sheep would 
go to that very spot of their own accord. His next eare 
is to fix the toils* where the sheep pass the night, lest they 
should stray, and fall into the jaws of wolves. Lastly, the 
shepherds make up their poor huts with stakes, branches, 
and brambles; for which end, and for firing, they are al- 
lowed by the law to cut off one branch from every tree. I 
believe this to be the reason that all the. forest-trees near 
the sheep walffs in Spain are as hollow as willow-pollards. 
The roots of trees and the quantity of sap increase yearly 
with the branches; if you lop off these, all the sap that 
should go to the annual production, and to the nourish- 
ment of buds, stems, leaves, flowers, fruit, and growth of 
the branches, remains in the trunk; from hence stagnation, 
fermentation, and rottenness. Next comes the time when 
the ewes begin to drop their lambs, which is the most toil- 
some and most solicitous part of the pastoral life. The 
shepherds first cull out the barren from the pregnant ewes, 
which are conducted to the best shelter, and the others 
to the bleakest part of the district. As the lambs fall they 
are led apart with their dams to another comfortable spot. 
A third division is made of the last-yeaned lambs, for 
whom was allotted from the beginning the most fertile 
part, the best soil, and sweetest grass of the down, that 
they may grow as vigorous as the first-yeaned, for they 
must all march the same day towards their summer quarters. 
The shepherds perform four operations upon all the lambs 
about the same time in the month of March, but first they 


* The toils are made of sparto, in meshes a foot wide, and the thickness of 
a finger, so that toils serve instead of hurdles. The whole square toil is light. 
Sparto is a sort of rush which bears twisting into ropes for coasting vessels, 
Sparto swims, hemp sinks: itis called boss by the English sailors. 
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pay the twentieth lamb; the other half tithe is paid in the 
winter walk. They cut off their tails five inches below the 
rump for cleanliness. They mark them on the nose with a 
hot iron. ‘They saw off part of their horns that the rams 
may neither hurt one another nor the ewes. They render 
impotent the lambs doomed for docile bell wethers, to 
walk at the head of the tribe; they make no incision ; the 
shepherd turns the testicles with his finger twenty times 
about in the scrotum, till he twists the spermatic vessels as a 
rope, and they wither away without any danger. 

As ‘soon as the month of April comes about, which is the 
time of their departure, the sheep express, by various un- 
easy motions, a remarkable restlessness, and strong desire to 
go off. The shepherds must exert all their vigilance lest 
they should escape, and it has often happened that a tribe has 
stolen a forced march of three or four leagues upon a sleepy 
shepherd ; but he is sure to find them, for they return ex- 
actly the same way they came, and there are many examples 
of three or four strayed sheep walking a hundred leagues to 
the very place they fed in the year before. Thus they all go 
off towards their summer mountains in the same order they 
came, only with this difference, the flocks that go to Leon 
and Castile are shorn on the road, where we will stay a little 
to see the apparatus of this operation, whilst the other flocks 
march on to Molina Arragon. ‘They begin to shear the first 
of May, provided the weather be fair, for if the wool were 
not quite dry, the fleeces which are close piled upon one 
another would ferment and rot; it is for this reason that the 
shearing-houses are so spacious. I saw some which can 
contain in bad weather 20,000 sheep, and cost above 5000, 
sterling ; besides, the ewes are creatures of such tender con- 
stitutions, that if they were exposed immediately after shear- 
ing to the air of a bleak night, they would all perish. 

There are 125 shearmen employed to shear a flock of 
10,000 sheep; aman shears twelve ewes a day, and but eight 
rams; the reason of this difference is, not only because the 
rams have larger bodies, stronger and more wool, but the 
shearmen dare not tie their feet as they do those of the un- 
resisting ewes. Experience has taught, that the bold re- 
bellious ram would struggle even to suffocation in captivity 
under the shears; they gently lay him down, they stroke his 
belly, they beguile him out of his fleece; a certain number 
of sheep are led into the great shelter-house, which is a 
parallelogram of 4 or 500 feet long, and 100 wide, where 
they remain all day; as many as they judge can be dis- 
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patched by the shearmen next day, are driven from the 
shelter-hall into a long narrow, low gut, which is called the 
sweating-place, where they remain all night, crowded as close 
together as the shepherd can keep them, that they may sweat 
plentifully, which, as they say, is to soften the wool for the 
shears, and oil their edges. They are led by degrees in the 
morning into the spacious shearing-hall, which joins the 
sweating-room. The shepherd carries them off as fast as 
they are sheared to be marked with tar, and as this operation 
is necessarily performed upon one at a time, it gives a fair 
opportunity to the shepherds to cull out for the butchery all 
the sheep of the flock that have outlived their teeth. The 
sheared sheep go to the fields to feed a little if it be fine 
weather, and they return in the evening to pass the night in 
the yard before the house, within the shelter of the walls, 
but if it be cold and cloudy they go into the house; they are 
thus brought by degrees to bear the open air, and their first 
days’ journeys from the shearing-house to the mountains, 
are short, where we will leave them to conclude their annual 
peregrination, and go see how fare the flocks of Molina 
Arragon, which have by this time got thither; but while the 
mule is saddling, a word on the shorn wool. 

The-sheep and shearers dispatched, the first thing done is 
to weigh the whole pile of wool; the next is to divide each 
fleece into three sorts of wool; the back and belly give the 
superfine, the neck and sides give the fine; the breast, 
shoulders, and thighs, the coarse wool. A different price is 
fixed upon these three classes, though the general custom 
is to sell the whole pile together at a mean price. It is sold 
after it is washed, when it is to go out of the kingdom, or to 
any considerable distance in it; for as it never loses less 
than half its weight in washing, and often more when the 
sweating is violent, half the carriage is saved. alien, 

Here J see that I have changed the order I proposed in 
setting out, for I have followed the sheep from the mouns 
tains to the plains, and back again, but it is not worth 
mending. : 

Thirty-one leagues S.E. of Madrid, and five leagues S. 
of the source of the river Tagus, is the town of Molina 
Arragon, capital of a lordship of the crown, which is twelve | 
leagues wide, as many long, and almost in the centre of 
Spain. The highlands of this little territory are covered 
with pine trees; the low lands feed about 150,000 sheep: 
here [ learned some truths which prove that the three fol- 
lowing opinions shouldsbe ranked amongst vulgar errors. | 
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}. That sheep eat and love aromatic plants, and that the 
flesh of those that feed on hills where sweet herbs abound 
has a fine taste. 3 

2. That salt springs are not found in the high primitive 
nountains, but in the low hills and plains only. 

3. That metallic vapours destroy vegetation, that no rocks 
‘nor mountains pregnant with rich veins of ore are covered 
with rich vegetable soil. , 7 

The town of Molina is almost in the middle of the sheep 

walks. ‘The solid part of the country is formed of red and 
grey sand-stone, lime-stone, white and grey granite, and 
plaster-stone, white, grey, yellow, bluish, greenish, and 
blood-red; in some places these are all beautifully mixed im 
one stratum. Time and moisture uncompound these stones; 
for they have mouldered and are daily mouldering into the 
soil of the country, which is always of the same nature as 
that of the rock. The red fuller’s earth, with which the 
manufacturers of Molina clean their cloth, is evidently the 
very grains of sand of the red rock degraded into earth.— 
The rocks about the town contain either salt or saltpetre; 
you see the hewn stones of the houses covered with saline 
efflorescences which are drawn out by the sun after rain. 
The whole territory of Molina is full of salt springs, but 
there is‘a copious salt spring rising out of a land yet higher 
than the source of the ‘Tagus, and not far from it, which is 
one of the highest lands in all the inward parts of Spain; for. 
it divides the waters of the ocean and the Mediterranean. 
The Tagus runs 150 leagues to Lisbon, and the two rivers 
Guadalaviar, and Xucar, which rise near it, run to Valencia: 
This spring furnishes salt to the jurisdiction and bishopric of 
Albarrazin. There is another salt spring, in a high land’ too, 
which supplies the 82 towns and villages of Molina Arragon 
with salt. Now | will mention the salt spring that issues out 
of a spot in the Montana, which is higher than the source 
_of the Ebro, and about a quarter of a mile from it. 

‘There are many iron, copper, lead, and pure pyritous 
ores in these sheep walks, where grow the same plants and 
the same sweet grass as in the other parts. I will give one 
example. About two hours’ walk N.W. of Molina there is a 
little hill called the Platilla; it is about half a league over 
from valley to valley: its body is solid, rocky, of white gra- 
nite, through which run in different directions, and without 
any order, an infinite number of blue, green, and yellow 
veins of rich copper ores, which hold a little silver, mine- 
ralized by a great quantity of arsenic and sulphur. The 
yery surface of the rock is in many places stained bluish and 
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green, and the veins of ore are not above a foot deep in the 
fissures and in the solid rock, which contain lead ore some- 
times up to the surface, 

The following plants grow out of the soil which covers 
these arsenical sulphureous veins, and which is not above a 
foot deep. True oak, ilex, whose leaves fall; white-thorn, 
juniper ; these are poor shrubs, because they are browsed: 
by the goats. Cystus, wild-rose, uva-ursi, phlomis salvie, 
fol. fl. luteo, verbascum of the highways, stcechas, sage, 
thymum legitimum, clus, serpyllum, greater and lesser; 
rosemary, helianthemum, pimpinella, chamedris filipen- 
dula, stachys lychnoides, incana, angustifolia, flo. aureo. 
var. The great asphodel, coronilla of the meadows, gallium 
luteum, yarrow, campanula radice esculenta, a jacobea, 
which I saw grow in the sand of the sea side, and is all quite 
white. A gladiolus, and a little glaucium, which grow in 
corn-fields in Spain, leucanthemum of the meadows, orchis, 
ornithogalum, muscari, polygala, and aboye twenty kinds 
more, which are found likewise in meadows, corn-fields, 
highways, hedges, and sea-shores ; yet the non-calcarious 
earth of this mineral hill is covered with the same sweet 
small grass as the rest of the country, even the lime-stone 
land. I made the same observations at the three greatest 
mines in Europe; St. Mary of the mines in Alsatia; Claus-. 
tah], in the Hartz-Mountains of Hanover; and Freyberg, 
in Saxony. The mines of St. Mary are at the head of a 
valley in the Voge-Mountains; its hills are some of them 
covered with oak and pines, others with apple, pear, plum, 
and cherry trees: others are fine green downs for sheep 
and cows, with a great variety of plants; others are fields of 
wheat, which the year 1759, (as I find it in my notes) gave 
a product of eight for one. All these things grow in a foot 
or two deep of soil, which covers a rock full of the most 
arsenical, sulphureous, silver, copper, Jead, and cobalt, ores 
in Europe, and most of their veins near the surface. 

The mines of Claustahl are in a plain, which is in truth 
the summit of a mountain. The Dorothy and Caroline veins 
of silver, lead, and copper ore stretch away eight miles to 
the Wildman Mountain. The finest meadows and sweetest 
grass are upon these veins and all their branches near the 
city; they feed 900 cows, and 200 horses. They are mowed 
in June; asecond grass springs up, which is mowed in August. 
A multitude of plants grow in these meadows over the mines, 
as valerian, gallium fl. albo, coronilla, chrysanthemum se- 
getum, leucanthemum, viola tricolor. bistort. bonus Henri« 
cus, St. John’s wort, agrimony, ladies-mantle, tussilago, &c. 
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The mines of Freyberg are in the low hills near the city: 
I saw them ail! covered with barley in the month of July: a 
stranger would not imagine that men were reaping corn 
over hundreds of miners’ heads, who were blowing up veins 
of ore, arsenic, and brinistone. 

It is true I also saw mines in the barren naked mountains 
and hills, but itis certain that their barrenness is not the 
effect of mineral vapours. The air, moisture, heat, and cold, 
have more power over the surfaces of some rocks than others, 
to moulder the stone into earth; such is the high mountain 
Ramelsberg, at whose foot is the imperial city of Goslar, 
whose inhabitants live, and have lived these 900 years, by 
the mine of this steep, barren mountain. I crept up to its 
summit, and found it was split and cracked into millions of 
fissures, from a foot wide to a hair’s breadth ; that in other 
places the rock was shivered into smal! rotten stones, which, 
in some spots, were perfectly uncompounded and fallen into 
earth, from whence sprung a little grass, moss, and a few 
plants. In short, I saw that the time of its decay into, 
vegetable mould was not yet come, and that the mountain 
Ramelsberg will be one day as green as Claustahl, which 
shews, L think, that the world is not so old as some men 
fancy. I will make no apology to Mr. Peter Collinson for 
this digression; I heard fame declare him twenty-three 
years ago an enemy to error; he must love truth, though 
he finds it placed out of order. 

As my duty obliged me to pass hundreds of days at the 
Platilla mine of Molina, I saw thousands of sheep feed around 
it. I observed that when the shepherd made a pause, and 
let them feed at their will, they sought only for the fine grass, 
and never touched any aromatic plant; that when the creep- 
ing serpyllum was interwoven with the grass, the sheep in- 
dustriously nosled it aside to bite a blade, which trouble 
made them soon seek out a pure graminous spot. I observed 
too when the shepherd perceived a threatening cloud, and 
gave a signal to the dogs to collect the iribe, and then go 
behind it, walking apace himself to lead the sheep to shel- 
ter, that as they had no time to stoop they would take a snap 
of stoechas, rosemary, or any other shrub in their way, for 
sheep will eat any thing when they are hungry, or when 
they walk fast. I saw them greedily devour henbane, hem- 
lock, glaucium, and other nauseous weeds, upon their issue 
out of the shearing-house. If sheep loved aromatic plants, 
it would be one of the greatest misfortunes that could 
befal the farmers of Spain. The number of bee-hives is in- 
credible ; Lam almost ashamed to give under my hand, that 
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I knew a parish priest who had 5000 hives. The bees suck 
ali their honey, and gather all their wax from the aromatic 
flowers, which enamel and perfume two thirds of the sheep 
walks. This priest cautiously seizes the queens in a small 
crape fly-catch, he clips off their wings: their majesties stay 
at home; he assured me that he never lost a swarm from 
the day of his discovery to the day he saw me, which I think 
was five years. | 

The shepherd’s chief care is not to suffer the sheep to go 
out of their toils until the morning sun has exhaled the dew 
of a white frost, and never let them approach a rivulet or 
pond after a shower of hail; for if they should eat the dewy 
grass, or @rink hail water, the whole tribe would become 
‘mnelancholy, fast, pine away, and die, as often happened. 
Hail water is so pernicious to men in this climate, that the 
people of Molina will not drink the river water after a vio- 
lent shower of hail: experience taught the danger; but let 
it be never so muddy, and rise never so high after rain, they 
drink it without fear. Perhaps this may be the unheeded 
cause of many endemical-epidemics of other cities. The 
sheep of Andalusia who never travel, have coarse, long, 
hairy wool. I saw a flock in Estramadura whose wool 
trailed on the ground. The itinerant sheep have short, 
silky, white wool. I do believe from a few experiments, 
and long observation, that if the fine-wooled sheep stayed 
at home in the winter, their wool would become coarse in a 
few generations. If the coarse-wooled sheep travelled from 
climate to climate, and lived in the free air, their wool 
would become fine, short, and silky, in a few generations, - 

The fineness of the wool is due to the animal’s passing its 
life in an open air of equal temperature. It is not colder in 
Andalusia and Estramadura in the winter than it is in the 
Montana or Molina in summer. ‘There is little frost in An- 
dalusia, sometimes it snows in June in Molina. I felt a cold 
day upon the least cloud in summer. Constant heat or con- 
stant cold, with housing, are the causes of coarse, black, and 
speckled wool. All the animals, | know, who live in the 
open air, constantly keep up to the colour of their sires. 
There are the most beautiful brindled sheep in the world 
among the coarse-wooled sheep of Spain. I never saw one 
amongst the fine-wooled flocks ; the free but less abundant 
perspiration in the open air, is swept away as fast as it flows, 
whereas it is greatly increased by the excessive heat of num- 
bers of sheep housed all night in a narrow place. It fouls 
the wool, makes it hairy, and changes its colour. The swine 
ef Spain, who pass their lives in the woods, are all of one 
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colour, as the wild boars. They have fine, silky, curled 
bristles. Never did a Spanish hog’s bristles pierce a shoe. 
What.a quantity of dandruff is ‘daily secerned from the . 
glands of a stabled horse, the curry-comb and haircloth 
ever in hand; how clean is the skin of a horse that lives in 
the open air! ! 


T am, Sir, Re. | 
1764, May and June. W.B. 
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Sir, Whittington, June 14, 1764. 


OUR Parish Registers, to speak generally, were very ill 
kept during the time of the grand usurpation ; ; but after the 
Restoration of King Charles IL. that i is, from the year 1660, 
the entries were more regularly made. The consequence of 
this has been, that, till of late years, it has been difficult to 
ascertain the ages of those people that pretended to exceed 
a century ; but this ean now, and at all times from hencefor- 
ward, very easily be done. I shall here give you an instance 
of this, i in a person who is at this instant upon record to be 
in her hundred and first year. In our register, at this place, 
the entry is, 


Miria filia Ephraim Houlms bap. tricessimo Januari} 1663. 


I must observe here, that my predecessor, James Hewet, 
sometimes wrote this christian name Mirza, and sometimes 
Maria; and further, that he began the year .the 25th of 
March. Now, this ‘Mary Houlmns, 1703, married. George 
Stubbinge, and is now living, being the widow of the said 
Stubbinge, this 14th of June, 1764; from whence it appears 
she is now in her 101st year. 

I say nothing of Mary Stubbinge’s caieleate. being of 
opinion, that notwithstanding what j is said, now and then, 
in the papers, of people’s enjoying their eye-sight, and 
their other senses, in great per Foes to the last, it is very 
far from being a desirable thing, in a general way, to attain 


any such great age ; Lheir strength then® is but labour and 
sorrow. / 


1764, July. Sam. Pecer, KR. 
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XXXVIII. Remedy for the Sting of a Wasp in the Throat. 


Mr. UrsBan, Leigh, Oct. 12. 
READING lately in the public papers, of a man, who, by 


drinking beer in a cellar, did therewith swallow a wasp, 
which, stinging him in the throat, was the cause of his death, 
soon after; it induced me to offer you a similar case, but of 
a more fortunate consequence, that fell under my own prac- 
tice and observation, to which, the other day, I was provi- 
dentially the lucky instrument, by means of the following 
safe and simple medicine, of procuring both a speedy and 
effectual cure, and thereby, beyond expectation, of pre- 
serving my patient’s life, of which I here send you the full 
account; that by your communicating the same to the 
public, it may hereafter conduce to the preservation of the 
lives of several others, who may at any time labour under 
the like dangerous accident. The whole story is this :— 

On the 2d day of September last, I was called up in the 
morning, in haste, to Samuel Stenhoe, a shipwright, of 
Burnham, who was at work on a vessel at this town. He, 
by drinking a mug of beer brought to him, much frothed 
upon the top, which thereby concealed a wasp, swallowed 
the insect; it stung him in the gullet; yet he continued 
caulking the hoy he was at work upon for some minutes 
after; till such a sudden and violent strangulation seized 
him, as constrained him to hurry to my house for assistance, 

Wherefore, while I was, after the first notice, hastening 
on my clothes, and putting up a short prayer, or ejacula- 
tion rather, for success, I had a fresh call to be as expedi- 
tious as possible, or the person would be dead betore I 
could see him, who waited below with his friend speechless, 
and black in the face, kicking, and flinging his limbs about 
for breath, with the utmost agony and consternation, ex- 
pecting nothing else but sudden death every moment. 

I bid him point to the place stung; he directed his finger 
to his throat, at the upper end of his breast bone, on the 
right side. It being a case I had never met with before, 
and having no time to lose, | quickened my thoughts, and 
soon concluded all manual operations, as with those who 
are choked with other kinds of extraneous bodies, would 
excite, instead of mitigating the spasmodic strangulation ; 
when the following method came suddenly into my mind, 
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and to make the more haste, | made up the medicine with 
my own hands. ene 

‘LT took some honey and sweet oil, with a little vinegar, and 
with a spoon beat them all up well together in a half-pint 
bason. ‘This mixture I then set down on the table by him, 
bidding him swallow a spoonful of it every minute, while 
the neighbour who attended him, and I, sat in the same 
room to observe the consequence. ‘The first three spoon- 
fuls we perceived, by his wry faces, passed down with great 
difficulty and pain, after which, he soon swallowed very 
easily and freely, and spoke out all at once, to our agree- 
able surprise, like a dumb man come to his speech again, as 
loudly and boldly as ever. 

Then I bid him carry the bason with the mixture with him 
to his lodging, and continue taking a spoonful of it often, 
though seldomer than before, and lie down on his bed, and 
compose himself, talking to no one, nor suffering any one 
to talk to him, least the choking, I told him, should re- 
turn again. He did so, and next morning went well to 
work, and continued easy without the least return of any 
of the symptoms. 

Now, as gentlemen of our profession, in such sudden 

xigences, are not always at hand, and most families have 
the three aforesaid ingredients within their own, possession, 
er, at least, may soon obtain them in the neighbourhood; [ 
thought such a general publication of this uncommon case 
might possibly prove of universal benefit, and wish, when- 
ever wanted, it may prove as successful from the hands of 
others as it did from mine. 


. Yours, &e. 
1765, Oct. JoHN Coox, M.D. 


S aaaERSARRRneaenens. 2 caleeeiiemeemmeemee 
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TAKE of garlick two cloves, of gum-ammoniac one 
drachm ; blend them by bruising together; make them into 
two or three boluses with fair water, and swallow them one 
at night, and one in the morning; drink, while taking this 
receipt, sassafras tea, made very strong, so as to have the 
tea-pot filled with chips. This is generally found to banish 
the rheumatism, and evén contractions of the joints, in a 
few times taking. It is very famous in America, and i001. 
has been given for the receipt. 
1756, June. 
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XL. Account of the Conclave at Rome, and the proceedings upon 
the Election of a new Pope. 


THE title of cardinal was formerly common to the presby- 
ters and deacons of great churches in cities. But in the 
eleventh century, the presbyters and deacons of the church 
of Rome restrained the appellation to themselves, and as 
the dignity of the Pope increased, so did theirs; the first 
dawn of this affected grandeur appearing under Pope 
Nicholas I]. Innocent IV. at the council of Lyons, in the 
year 1243, gave them the red hat. Boniface VIII. in 1249, 
the red vestments, and Urban VIII. the title of Eminentis- 
simi; whereas before they were only styled Illustrissimi. 
Sixtus V. at the council of Basil, fixed their number at 
seventy, which is seldom complete. ‘They are divided into 
three classes. 1. 51x cardinal bishops, namely, the bishop 
of Ostria, dean of the sacred college; the bishop cf Oporto, 
sub-dean ; and the bishops of Sabina, Palistrati, Frescati, 
and Albano. These bishoprics may he held with other 
bishoprics, or archbishoprics. 2. Fifty cardinal priests ; and 
S. Fourteen. cardinal deacons. The deans of these thre 
classes are called their chiefs. Each of the cardinal priests 
and deacons bears the title of a church in the city of Rome. 
The Cardinals insist on precedency before the electors of 
the empire, and require to be treated on the same footing 
as crowned heads. The title of cardinal has.no revenue 
annexed to it; but embassies, protections of Roman Catholic 
nations, governments, archbishoprics, prelacies, and- other 
ecclesiastical benefices, enable them to live in great state, 
though not suitable to the rank they assume, more espe- 
cially when they are of mean extraction, and have no for- 
tune of their own. . 
-The conclave is the place where the cardinals chiefly 
endeavour to give proofs of their genius and address. ‘The 
decease of the Pope is made known to the people of Rome, 
by tolling the great bell of the capitol, firing the cannon of 
the castle of St. Angelo, and opening the prisons; and to 
foreign cardinals by circular letters from the cardinal Cam- 
merlingo, who invites them to the approaching conclave. 
Till the conclave meets, the Cammerlingo acts as regent ; 
he is attended by the Pope’s life-guard, and orders. all 
things necessary for the opening of the conclave, which is 
held in the galleries and some of the ante-chambers of that 
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noble palace, the Vatican, and consists of a number of small 
rooms, separated by common wooden partitions, and distri- 
buted by lot, both among the cardinals then in Rome, and 
those that are absent. Each usually has two; one for him- 
self, and one for his conclavist (who are usually people of 
consequence, and act as secretaries). These little rooms 
only contain a bed, three or four chairs, and a table. On 
the 11th day after the Pope’s death, all the cardinals in the 
city meet in the morning in St. Peter’s church, where the 
mass Sancti Spiritus is celebrated; and after a sermon on the 
duties to be observed in the election of a pope, they pro- 
ceed two by two into the conclave, which is then shut up by 
the governor and marshal, who are appointed upon those 
occasions, none being let out, except in cases of dangerous 
illness, till a new Pope is elected, and even then the person 
who leaves the conclave is not allowed to return, but loses 
his vote. The governor of the conclave is always previously 
chosen by the cardinals; and together with the marshal, re- 
sides at the entrance of the Vatican. Without their express 
licence, no person is suffered to go in or out. Whilst the 
cardinals sit in conclave, refreshments are brought to the 
outside of the Vatican, and deposited in boxes, which turn 
round like those usually placed at the gates of convents, so 
that whatever they contain may be received by the person 
within. Every conclave is said to stand the apostolic cham- 
ber in200,000scudi, or, according to some,in 300,000. Each 
cardinal orders his conclavists to write down on a slip of 
paper the name of the person to whom he gives his suffrage 
for being elected Pope. This is thrown into a chalice which 
stands on a long table covered with green cloth, in the beau- 
tiful chapel of the conclave, which was. built by Pope 
Sixtus IV. Two cardinals appointed for that purpose, suc- 
cessively read aloud the notes, marking the number of votes 
for every cardinal. He who has two-thirds is declared Pope: 
otherwise the scrutiny is repeated till this number is com- 
plete. If this manner of election doés not take place, re- 
course is had to another, called dccessus, by which the notes 
of the former scrutiny being set aside, every cardinal must 
give in writing his vote to another; and if by this way two- 
thirds do not appear of one mind, there is still another re- 
source called Insptratio, by virtue of which, sych of the 
cardinals as are unanimous, come out of their cells and call 
aloud to each other, and openly mention the name of him 
they fix upon for Pope: on this the others, to avoid incurring 
the displeasure of the new elected pontiff, join itr-the cry, 
and thus the election is carried... If this method also fails, 
VOL. IZ, Oe 
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the scrutiny begins anew, and: the election. proves very 
tedious. 

The emperor of Germany, and the kings of France and 
Spain, are allowed to exclude a person proposed for the 
popedom ; but this protest must be made. before the com- 
plete declaration of the votes for. such a.person. 

It is required that the Pope be an Italian, and at least fifty- 
five years of age ; though they seldom elect any one who. is 
not near seventy. When the election is over, the rest of the 
cardinals pay due homage to the Pope elect, who, after a short 
prayer, declares the name he will bear for the future. The 
chief of the cardinal deacons then prociaims him to the peo- 
ple, who, on these occasions, wait in great multitudes with 
eager expectation about St. Peter's place.. The coronation 
of his holiness with the triple crown, is generally performed 
apoat eight days after. 


. 1769, dpril. 
XLI. Case and opinion on the execution of Doyle and Valline, 


ON Saturday, October 21, 1769, the Recorder of London 
passed sentence at the Old Bailey on. several capital con- 
victs (amongst whom were, J aD Doyle and John Valline*), 

in the following words: 

ea: :¥ou,the several prisoners at the bar, shall be taken 
hence to the place from whence you came, and from thence 
to the usual place of execution; where you are to be seve- 
rally banged. by the neck till you are dead, and may God 
Almighty. be merciful to your souls.” 

Thursday, Nov. 9, the Sheriffs received a warrant from the 
Recorder, for the execution of John Doyle and John Valline, 
.at the most conyenient:place near Bethnel-Green church. 
-The Sherifis, much startled at this variation from the sentence 
-pronounced in court, laid their doubts before counsel ; and 
in consequence of the opinion received, wrote the following 
Jetter to o he Wey anit € | 


- . & < . a5 


'{* They were weavers, and condemned for destroying work in the looms. E. } 
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My Lorp, 7 | 
THE inclosed will inform your lordship of the difficulty 
we are under respecting the execution of Doyle and Valline, 
two convicts now under sentence of death in Newgate. We 
propose to wait on his Majesty to-morrow morning, to de- 
liver a like paper into his own hands, of which we think it 
proper previously to transmit you this copy, that his Majesty 
may be apprized of it. | 
, J. TOWNSEND. 
J. SAWBRIDGE, 


Lord Weymouth’s Answer, 


GENTLEMEN, Arlington-street, Nov. 13. . 


I HAVE received your ietter of this day’s date, which 
was left at my office by Mr. Reynolds, at near eleven o’clock 
this night. I beg leave to inform you, that your intended 
mode of application to the King is irregular. Iam ready to 
receive and lay before his Majesty, in a proper manner, any 
doubts which you may entertain with regard to the dis- 
charge of your duty on this occasion, and shall not fail to 
signify to you his Majesty’s further commands thereupon. 

| | WEYMOUTH. 


The next morning, Nov. 14, the Sheriffs waited on Lord 
Weymouth, and delivered into his hands a petition, to be 
by him presented to his Majesty, of which the following is a 


copy: : | | 
To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 


Most Gracious SovEREIGN, 


THE Recorder .of London having signified to us, the 
Sheriffs of the county of Middlesex, that itis your Majesty’s 
pleasure that the two convicts, John Doyle and John Vailine, 
now under sentence of death in Newgate, who, at the last 
sessions of gaol delivery, holden for the city of London 
and county of Middlesex, were sentenced to be ‘hanged at 
the usual place of execution, should, notwithstanding, be 
executed at the most convenient place near Bethhel-Green 
church; we humbly conceive it our duty to lay before 
your Majesty our doubts, whether we can lawfully comply 
with this your Majesty’s pleasure, to which, upon all occa- 
sions, it is our most earnest wish to be able to conform. 

Bb2 
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On the most mature deliberation and inquiry which the 
time has permitted, we are advised, that the sentence pro- 
nounced by the court, is our warrant for execution, to 
which we must look; and that we shall not be justifiable in 
departing from it. re: 

We therefore humbly pray, that your Majesty will be 
sraciously pleased to respite the said execution, that the 
same may be reconsidered ; and to give us such further di- 
rections as may satisfy our doubts. | 

J. TOWNSEND. 
J. SAWBRIDGE. 


On Tuesday night, Nov. 14, the Sheriffs received the fol- 
Jowing letter from Lord Weymouth. 


t 


GENTLEMEN, St. James’s, Nov. 14. 

I DID not fail to lay before the King, the paper which you 
transinitted to me last night, a copy of which you put into 
my hands this morning,-relative to the difficulties you are 
under, respecting the execution of Doyle and Valline, and 
his Majesty has been graciously pleased to respite the ex- 
ecution fora week. As upon the most mature deliberation 
and inquiry which the time hath permitted, you are advised 
that the sentence pronounced by the court is your warrant 
for execution, to which you must look, and that you shall not 
be justifiable in departing from it, ] am commanded to sig- 
nify to you his Majesty’s pleasure, that you transmit to me, 
for his Majesty’s information, the opinion or opinions which 
you have taken on this occasion, that his Majesty may be the 
better enabled to give you such further directions as may 
satisfy your doubts according to your request. 

WEYMOUTH. 


despite for one week. \ 


Letter from the Sheriffs to Lord Weymouth. 


My Lorp, Wow. 15, 1769. 

_ WE desire your lordship to express our thankful acknow- 

Jedgement of his Majesty’s great goodness in graciously 

condescending to our request, and permitting us to lay be- 

fore his Majesty the reason which induced us to doubt of 

the legality of the Recorder’s directions relative to the ex- 
ecution of Doyle and Valline. | 

And first, my lord, we suppose it is agreed by all, that the 
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judgment pronounced is our warrant for execution to which 
we must look: every execution which is not pursuant to the 
judgment is unwarrantable: the Sheriffis to pursue the 
sentence of the court: if he varies from the judgment it has 
been held murder: and the judgment pronounced on Doyle 
and Valline is, that they be carried to the usual place of exe- 
cution. . | 

2. The King cannot by his prerogative vary the execution, 
so as to aggravate the punishment beyond the intention of 
the law: and the ends of public justice are effectually an- 
swered if the offender suffer death, the ulfzmum supplictum, 
without any circumstances of infamy or rigour which the 
judement doth not impart. The King, undoubtedly, can 
wholly pardon the offender, or he can mitigate his punish- 
ment with regard to the pain or infamy of it: the mercy of 
the crown is not bounded, but it cannot go beyond the let- 
ter of the law in point of rigour; for the law proceedeth in 
both cases with a perfect uniformity of sentiment and mo- 
tive. The same benignity of the law, which hath left the 
prerogative free and unconfined in one case, hath set 
bounds to it in the other. Now, my lord, it will not be said 
that the present alteration is, or is intended as a mitigation 
of the judgment pronounced. To force in a manner the 
wives and children of the unhappy sufferers, to be specta- 
tors of the infamous death of their husbands and fathers, 
by executing them as near as conveniently may be to their 
own houses, cannot be intended, nor will it be esteemed a 
matter of royal grace; nor is it granted at the prayer of 
the parties, or their friends. Custom may sometimes give a 
sanction to a practice founded in humanity, and not repug- 
nant to any law of substantial justice. But we do not sup- 
pose that either memorial, usage, or custom, can be urged 
in behalf of this alteration; or if they could, that they 
would make it justifiable; because it would not bea practice 
founded in mercy ; and undoubtedly, where that is not the 
case (perhaps even where it is), judicandum est legibus non 
 epeompliss >>. | ? 

3. Our doubts, my Lord, are still farther increased, and 
become more important, when we consider the consequences 
to which an admission of this power would lead us. . If the 
Crown can in one instance, contrary to the sentence, appoint 
a different place of execution, it may in all: if it can change 
the usual place of execution to Bethnel-Green, it may to 
Newgate-street, or even to Newgate itself: and thus our 
boasted usage of public execution (not less necessary to 
the satisfaction and security of the subject, than public 

| Bb 3 | 
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trial) may make way for private execution, and for all those 
dreadful consequences with which private executions are 
attended, in every country where they have been introduced. 

4, Had this power of alteration been in the Crown (which 
we humbly conceive not to be the case), yet we imagine, 
that his Majesty’s pleasure has not been properly notified to 
us; and that the Recorder’s authority alone would not be 
sufficient,to justify us for acting in consequence of it, for 
departing from the sentence pronounced by the court. 

For these reasons, and for those contained in the opinion, 
‘which, since your Jordship requests it, accompanies this, 
we humbly pray his Majesty either to suffer the sentence of 
the court to be executed at the usual place of execution, or 
to permit us to have the sanction of the judges’ opinion on a 
matter of so great importance to ourselves, and, as we cone 
ceive, to the whole nation. 


Weare, &c. 
J. TOWNSEND. 
J. SAWBRIDGE. 


Case, and Serjeant Glynn’s opinion. 


Case. 


A MAN convicted for felony without benefit of clergy, 
receives sentence in court, in the words following, viz. 
“¢ That you be taken hence to the place from whence you 
came, and from thence to the wsual place of execution, 
where you are to be hanged by the neck until you are dead.” 
_. For the execution of the same man, a warrant 1s sent by 
the Recorder, signifying, ‘‘ That it is his Majesty’s pleasure 
that the said sentence be executed in the most convenient 
place near Bethnel-Green church, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex.” 

. Your opinion is desired, whether a Sheriff will by law be 
justified in executing such warrant of the Recorder. 


Mr. Serjeant Glynn's opinion. 


I CONFESS a very great dificulty in answering this 
question. If the place is a material part of the sentence, 
the omission of which would vitiate the judgment, the exe~ 
-eution must be conformable to it, and I know no authority 
‘that can justify a deviation from it. The King may pardon 
all or part of the sentence, but cannot alter it; the Sheriff’s 
‘authority is the sentence, he is bound to look to it, and see it 
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rightly executed. Ifthe place is not material, then I should 
conceive it to be in the Sheriff’s discretion, he being respon- 
sible for the fitness and propriety of the place. I know not 
how to account for the many instances of execution in 
places different from the judgment by command of the 
judges upon the circuit, or his Majesty in London and Mid- 
dlesex, than as. recommendations to the Sheriffs, and in- 
tended indemnities to them against the consequences of de- 
parting from ancient usage. There are certain cases .in 
which the Sheriffs must disobey such commands, viz. if the 
crown commanded an execution ‘in.a private room or a 
Church, &c. Though Iam not determined in my judgment 
with respect to:'the materiality of the place in the sentence, 
I have no doubt of the conclusion that must follow fron» 
éither proposition : if it is material, no power can change it; 
if it is not material, the Sheriff is entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the sentence, and must-have it in his power to judge 
of the place. Ishould:advise the Sheriffs to represent to 
his Majesty the doubts conceived by’them; the more so as 
IT cannot but doubt of the propriety of signifying his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure through the Recorder ; being much inclined 
to think that the Sheriffs cannot in any case be justified but 
by the commands of the King, or the-cgurt, directed to them, 


Nov. 13, 1769. : JOHN GLYNN. 
Respite Sor a fortnight. 


Nov. 23, the Sheriffs received the following letter from 
the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor. 


GENTLEMEN, _Lincoln’s-Znn Fields, Nov. 13, 1769. 


' J HAVE the honour to send you herewith inclosed a copy 
of the case and question referred, by his Majesty’s com- 
mand, to the twelve judges, and hope the case is so stated 
as to bring the point upon which your doubts have been 
conceived, fully and completely before their lordships. I 
have this day laid the case before my tords the judges, who 
will return their answer as soon as they have considered and 
formed their opinion upon the same. . | 
T have, &c, 
CAMDEN. 
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Case referred to the Judges. 


JOHN Doyle and John Valline were convicted at the last 
sessions of gaol delivery for the county of Middlesex, at the 
Old Bailey, of felony without benefit of clergy, and received 
sentence of death. 

The sentence pronounced in court, by the Recorder of 
London, was as follows: ‘* That you, the several prisoners at 
the bar, be taken hence to the place from whence you came, 
and from thence to the usual place of execution, where you 
are to be severally hanged by the neck till you are dead, and 
may God Almighty be merciful to your souls.” 

His Majesty was afterwards pleased to signify his pleasure 
to the Recorder, by his sign manual, that he should by his 
warrant direct the prisoners to be executed in the most con- 
venient place near Bethnel-Green church, in the county of 
Middlesex ; whereupon the Recorder of London issued his 
warrant in the following words :— 


London To the Sheriffs of the city of London, 
and and to the Sheriffs of the cqunty of 
Middlesex. Middlesex, &c, 


Whereas at the sessions of the general gaol delivery of 
Newgate, for the city of London and county of Middlesex, 
holden at Justice Hall in the Old Bailey, on Wednesday, the 
18th day of October last, John Doyle and John Valline re- 
ceived sentence of death for their offence in the indictment 
against them mentioned: and whereas it hath been duly sig- 
nified to me that it is his Majesty’s pleasure that the said 
-sentence be executed in the most convenient place near 
Bethnel-Green church, in the county of Middlesex: now it 
is hereby ordered, that the execution of the said sentence be 
made and done upon them, the said John Doyle and John 
Valline, on Wednesday, the 15th day of this instant month 
of November, at the most convenient place near Beéthnela , 
Green church, in the said county of Middlesex. 


Given under my hand and seal, 
This 9th day of November, 1769, 
James Eyre, Recorder, 


The Sheriffs of London have entertained a doubt whether 
it is lawful for them to execute the said conyicts, according 
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to the tenor of the above warrant, at the most convenient 
place near Bethnel-Green church, in the county of Middle- 
sex. ; 

Therefore the question is, Whether it is lawful for them 
to execute the said convicts, according to the tenor of the 
above warrant, at the most convenient place near Bethnel- 
Green church, in the county of Middiesex? 


The Sheriffs letter to the Lord Chancellor. 


My Lorp, Nov. 24, 1769. 


WE return your lordship many thanks for your letter, 
and for the copy of a case which accompanied it. 

We are sorry to say, that the case is not so stated as to 
bring the points upon which our doubts are conceived, fully 
and completely before the judges. My lord, it is so far 
from being full and complete that it is not the same case. It 
differs essentially as we conceive, from the case which we 
delivered to Lord Weymouth, to be laid before his Majesty; 
and on which his lordship taught us to expect such farther 
directions as might sa¢zsfy our doubts. 

Lt 1s not the sume case :—For the copy ivclosed by your 
lordship states his Majesty’s pleasure signified by a sign 
manual. (Note, this sign manual is not given, as the sen- 
tence and the Recorder's warrant are, for the judges’ con 
sideration.) . 

His Majesty’s pleasure, my lord, signified by a sign maw 
nual, makes no part of our case. To us there is no such 
sien manual. De non.apparentibus et non existentibus eadenr 


_ est ratio. This difference is material; for on it is founded 


® 


our fourth objection in the case, as stated by us. 

Lt ts not full and complete :—For the copy inclosed by your 
lordship concludes that the question is, whether it 1s faw/ful 
for the Sheriffs to execute the said convicts, according to 
the tenot of the Recorder’s warrant, at the most convenient 
place near Bethnel-green church, in the county of Middle- 
sex? ‘The question in our case is not only whether it is 
lawful, but also whether it is necessary; not only whether 


the Sheriffs lawfully may, but whether by law they must ex- 


eute according to the tenor of the Reeorder’s warrant? 

The case, of which your lordship has favoured us with a 
copy, consists of four parts. 

The sentence of the court. 

The Recorder’s warrant. 

A Stating of a sign manual,—which zs not our case, 
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A conclusion,—which ts not our question, ' 

The case and question therefore referred by his Majesty’s 
command to the twelve judges,.is neither our case nor our 
question. y 

A naked opinion of the judges, on the case referred to 
them, will not satisfy our doubts, as to that due execution of 
our office, to which we are bound by law and oath. For by 
‘Stating, as part of the case, the sign manual (of which 

we know nothing) the judges perhaps may not confine their 

considerations to the validity of the Recorder’s warrant, 
which yet is the only one we have for execution, except the 
sentence of the court, with which it militates; and by con- 
cluding that the question is, whether it is dawful for the 
Sherifis to execute the convicts according to the tenor of 
the Recorder’s warrant, ou?’ questions may chance to receive 
no answer; for should their lordships, the judges, be of opi- 
nion that these words—the usual place of execution—are 
not a material part of the sentence: and should they, ob- 
serving the discretion which is still left to the Sheriffs, even 
in the Recorder’s warrant; and that if the discretion is In 
the Crown, and not in the Sheriffs, it cannot be delegated 
by the Crown to the Sheriffs; should the judges upon this 
or apy other account, be farther of opinion that the place is 
left to the discretion of the Sheriffs, making themselves re- 
sponsible for the fitness of the place, their lordships might 
then answer the question referred to them in the afhrmative ; 
and might thereby seem to vest the discretion in the Crown, 
whilst the very reason of their answer would be, that they 
judged it to be in the Sheriffs. | 

For these, and many other reasons, my lord, we wish 
humbly to entreat his Majesty, that the same method may be 
followed with us, as was practised in Sir Edward Coke’s 
case, who, after having been chief-justice, was appointed 
Sheriff of the county of Buckingham, and taking four ex- 
ceptions to the oath proposed to him, both his exceptions 
‘and his reasons were, by the Lord Keeper, laid before all 
the judges, and received each a separate answer with their 
reasons. 

In the same manner we pray, that this letter, and owr 
objections, as we delivered these to the Secretary of State, 
may he laid before the judges, that so ovr case, and ovr 
‘questions, may receive an answer, since it 1s intended ta 
satisfy our doubts. a 

We are, my Lord, &c. - . 
J. TOWNSEND. 
J. SAWBRIDGR, 
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The Lord Chancellor’s answer. 


GENTLEMEN, . : 3 


I RECEIVED your letter at Westminster this morning, 
and have transmitted it to Lord Weymouth, and am inclined 
to believe, that when you have seen the judges’ opinion that 
was sent to me last night, and which I have desired Lord 
Weymouth to send you a copy of, you will be satisfied that 
the Recorder’s warrant is a lawful authority for you to see 
execution done, according to the tenor of the warrant. 

If the warrant is a lawful authority, I conceive that you 
will be under a necessity to obey it. I will only add, that 
your reasons and petition, together with ‘Serjeant Glynn’s 
opinion, were transmitted by me to Lord Mansfield, and [ 
dare say, have been perused by the judges, though they 
make no part of the case. . 

After you have perused the judges’ opinion, I should be 
obliged to you if you would state your own case, with your 
question, which will be taken into consideration if you re- 
main dissatisfied, and it should appear that any material fact 
has been stated that ought to be omitted, or any thing omitted 
that ought to have been stated, or if the question has been 
defectively or improperly drawn. 

wget | CAMDEN. 


On Friday, Dec. 1. the Sheriffs received the following 
letter from Lord Weymouth. | 


GENTLEMEN, St. James's, Nov. 30. 

HIS Majesty having thought proper to take the judges’ 
opinion upon the difficulties you were under with regard to 
the execution of Doyle and Valline, in order to satisfy your 
doubts upon that head Lam commanded to acquaint you, 
that the judges are of opinion, ‘‘ that the time and place of 
execution, are, in law, zo part of the judgment, and that 
the Recorder’s warrant was a lawful authority to the Sheriffs, 
23 to the time and place of execution.” 


WEYMOUTH. 
from Lord Weymouth to the Recorder. 


Sin, St. James's, Nov, 30, 1769. 
THE Sheriffs having expressed doubts with regard to the 
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execution of Doyle and Valline, it was thought proper to 
take the judges’ opinion on that matter, which I send you 
herewith; and I am to acquaint you, that, having laid the 
same before the King, it is his Majesty’s pleasure, that there 
shall be no further respite for those convicts. 


WEYMOUTH. 


Front the Sheriffs to the Lord Chancellor. 


_My Lorp, 


WE did not receive from Lord Weymouth, any account | 
of the judges’ opinien, given on Friday last, Nov. 24th, till 
last. Friday, the Ist of Dec. We thought it not right to 
trouble your lordship with a reply, whilst we were in daily 
expectation of that opinion. And we waited with the 
greatest impatience, lest your lordship, not imagining that 
such a delay could have happened, should suppose us either 
backward to acknowledge our satisfaction, or negligent to 
avail ourselves of your lordship’s very kind and candid offer 
of farther consideration, if we remain dissatisfied. We 
cannot but lament my lord, that by the inclosed letter 
from Lord Weymouth, our doubts are over-ruled, without 
being satisfied. We can account for it no otherwise, than 
by supposing, af the pudges saw our objections and our ques- 
tions, that they deemed them too trivial to deserye an .an- 
swer. Whilst we submit entirely to the judges’ opinion, as | 
conveyed to us by Lord Weymouth, we are unhappy to be 
sent to execution without the least information where this 
discretion is lodged, or by whom it is exercised. We have 
received, as in our last letter we apprehend, a naked opinion 
fromthe judges, ‘‘ that the place of execution is in law no 

art of the judgment, and that the Recorder’s warrant is a 
lawful authority to the Sherif's as to the place of execution.” 

If we have had our doubts, and have been mistaken in 
our opinion, we hope your lordship will excuse us when 
you consider, that even the Recorder, so conversant in these 
matters, and whose warrant is, for the future, to be our au- 
thority, was himself uncertain: for when he directed us in 
court to the wsual place of execution, he must either have 
supposed it a part of the sentence, or that he was exer- 
cising a discretion, in that particular, vested in himself. His 
subsequent warrant contradicted both these suppositions. 

Supposing the place to be no part of the sentence, how 
could we avoid being startled when we saw, 

First, A discretion exercised by the Recorder directing 
us to the usual place of execution. 
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Secondly, A discretion exercised by the Crown, setting 
aside the Recorder’s discretion. 

Thirdly, This discretion of the Crown not signified to us 
by writ, or sign manual, but by warrant from the Recorder, 
whose discretion it over-ruled. And 

Lastly, A discretion left to ourselves to execute, not 2 
but as near to a church as we should judge convenient. 

We need not repeat to your lordship many other reasons 
as well as those we have before given, to justify our con- 
duct. The judges have determined, and we do not pre- 
sume to hesitate on their decision. What is now said is not 
meant to cause any farther trouble, but only as an apology 
for that which we have already occasioned to your lordship. 


We are, &c. 


J. TOWNSEND. 
J. SAWBRIDGE. 


From the Sheriffs io Lord Weymouth. 


My Lorp, London, Lec, 2. 


THE opinion of the judges, as conveyed to us by your 
lordship, has over-ruled our doubts, and we must request 
your lordship to present his Majesty our most humble thanks 
tor his Majesty’s royal condescension, in directing our case 


to be laid before the judges. 
We are, &c. 


J. TOWNSEND. 
J. SAWBRIDGE. 


©, 


P.S. We shall be obliged to your lordship, if you will 


direct Mr. Serjeant Glynn’s opinion to be returned to us. 


Letter from Lord Weymouth. 


GENTLEMEN, St. James's, Dec. 4. 


I AM glad to find that the opinion of the judges has 
ever-ruled your doubts. Ishall not fail to lay betore the 
King your thanks for his Majesty’s goodness upon this occa- 
sion. As Mr. Serjeant Glynn’s opinion was transmitted to 
me by you as one of the reasons which induced you to 
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doubt of the legality of the Recorder’s directions, and was, 
by me, laid before his Majesty, the original must remain in 
my office, but I send you the inclosed copy. 

Iam, &c. 


WEYMOUTH. 


John Doyle and John Valline were executed at Bethnel- 
Green, on Wednesday, December 6, 1769. 

The next sentence which Mr. Recorder of London passed, 
was on Monday the 11th of December, when he pronounced 
the following words ovly. 

‘¢ You, the several prisoners at the bar, shall be severally 
hanged by the neck till you are dead, and may God Almighty 
be merciful to your souls.” 


1769, Suppl. 
1770, Jan. 


/ XLII. Want of Cuaracter, a common Defect. - 


Mr. Urea, ; | 
THERE are an infinity of persons in the world, who have 


absolutely no character: the temperament of whose minds 
is so equal, so insipid, that no one passion predominates, 
no talent appears conspicuous above the rest: and I know 
not whether this evenness of disposition be not a state much 
to be envied, since the maxim is, guz bene latuat, bene virtt ; 
most men, however, will be aiming atan excellency in some 
way, though they so frequently miscarry in their views and 
designs ;' and it 1s doubtless a very laudable ambition for a 
man to endeavour to distinguish himself above the herd, 
especially when his object, or point in view, is honourable 
and praiseworthy, as tending to the benefit and advantage 
of his fellow creatures; and as his view is splendid, so he 
will be’ ‘sure to display his best parts and abilities m the 
pursuit ‘of it. . Hence arises character, and.as men’s minds 
are various, and their pursuits different, characters will of 
course be both numerous and distinct, I will here recite a 
few instances of men, both ancient and modern, in whose 
characters all the world haye in a manner agreed, and have 
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accordingly conferred upon them a peculiar epithet expres- 
sive of the turn, the genius, and superior excellency of them 
in their several departments. 


Amongst the Orientals. 


Moses was eminent for his meekness. 
Job for his patience. 
Solomon for his wisdom, &c. 


’ In Greece. 


The poet, “oT eLoxnys meant Homer. , 
The philosopher, Aristotle. 
Heraclitus was called é Sxdewos, on account of the obscu« 
rity of his style. 2 i 
_ Alexander was the Great, and 


Plato the Divine, &c. 
At Rome. 


Valerius was Publicola. 

Fabius, Maximus. _... 

Pompey, Magnus. » | 
Cicero, the Orator. | , 

M. Aurelius,.the Philoscpher, &c..: - 


And lastly, amongst. ourselves, all have consented to 
give to Bede the. title of Venerable, whilst amongst the 
Schoolmen, one. was Doctor Subtilis, another Doctor Pro- 
fundus, &e. rece phe ote | | 
- Mr. Hooker is usually termed the judicious. 

Mr. Hales, of Eton, the sehen | 

Camden, the learned. 

Multon, the sublime... 

-- Newton, the sagacious, Xe. 


So in regard to Kings. 


Lewis was le debonnaire. | 
' Charles, le sage. 
Philip, le hardi. 
Lewis, le bien aimé. 
Henry, Beauclerc. 
Richard, Coeur de Lion. 
William, of glorious memory, &c. 


¢ 
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And the Pope upon occasion hath much in the same 
manner characterised several of the Europeans, by the titles of 
Christianissimus, Fidei Defensor, Catholicus, Fidelissimus, 
&e. 

Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 


XLII. On the general application of the Word Grear. 


Mr. Ursan, 


IN speaking, or writing of those persons, who have been 
very eminent and conspicuous in their way, of whatever 
kind their excellence has been, we are very apt to call 
them, and to dignify them with the title of grea’. Thus we 
say, the great Lord Bacon, the great Doctor Harvey, the 
great Newton, meaning Sir Isaac Newton, the great Locke, 
&c. But besides this, there are certain subjects in history, 
on whom, by general consent, the posterities have con- 
ferred the addition of great, magnus, OY peyas, vat ekovnyy . 
distinguishing them thereby from others, who have hap- 
pened to bear the same names. 

For the amusement of your readers, Mr. Urban, I have 
here sent you a short list of those extraordinary personages, 
who, so tar as I can recollect them, have been honoured 
with this noble agnomen, leaving it to others to supply defi- 
ciencies from their own reading and memory; and only ob- 
serving, that though here speaking in general, I have termed 
it a noble agnomen, yet greatness separate from goodness, 
does not always constitute a noble, a finished, and exalted 
character, but perhaps in some instances may be the reverse: 
goodness being, without doubt, much more amiable and 
valuable, and consequently more noble, than mere greatness, 
how transcendent soever. : 


Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian monarchy. 
Alexander, son of Philip of Macedon, 

Antiochus, King of Syria. 

Herod, the Idumean, King of Judea. 

Pompey, the rival of Julius Cesar. 


\ 
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Valentinian, Roman Emperor. 

Theodosius, Roman Emperor. ; 
St. Basil, one of the Greek Fathers 

Leo, the Pope. 

Gregory, the Pope. 

Constantine, Roman Emperor. 

Charles, Charlemagne, Emperor of the Franks. 
Offa, King of Mercia. | 

Egbert, King of Wessex. 

Ailfred, King of England. 

Egbar, Great Mogul. 

Lewis XIV. King of. France. 

Peter, Czar of Muscovy. 


I have omitted, you observe, St. James Major, one of the 
Apostles, so called to distinguish him from St. James the 
Less ; also Olaus Magnus, Joannes Magnus, and Albertus 
Magnus, have no place assigned them in the list; neither 
have [ noted the expressions, the Great Mogul, the Grand 
Signior, the Grand Cham, and the Grand Lama of Tartary ; 
as these do not so much denote the pre-eminence of parti- 
cular persons, as the. grandeur of their several states and 
empires. | | 
{ am, Sir, yours, &c. 


1771, March. PAD T. Row. 
ne nae IRR Tees 


XLIV.. Description of a wonderful Automaton. Ina. Letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Dutens. | 


Sip,  Presburg, (in Hungary, ) Jan. 24. 


J LEAVE others to describe to you the magnificent feasts 
and rejoicings occasioned here by the presence of the Em- 
press Queen, the Emperor, and all the imperial family. It 
is in my opinion almost impossible to do justice to that affa- 
bility and condescension, so full at once of regard and con- 
fidence, with which these great personages converse with 
their subjects; and no less so to describe that noble tribute 
of love and reverence which they receive from their sub-= 
jects in return. I shall content myself to inform the pub- 
lic, through the channel of your correspondence, ofan in- 
vention which reflects no less honour on the sciences, than 
on the city of Presburg which hath produced it. 

_ During my stay in this city, I bave been so happy as to 

VOL. ill. ce 
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form an acquaintance with M. de Kempett, an Aulic Coun- 
sellor and Director-General of the salt mines in Hangary. 
It seems impossible to attain to a more perfect knowledge 
of mechanics, than this gentleman has done. At least no 
artist has yet been able to produce a machine, so wonderful 
in its kind, as what he constructed about a year ago. M. de 
Kempett, excited by the accounts he received:of the ex- 
traordinary performances of the celebrated M. de Vaucan- 
son, and of some other men of genius in France and Eng- 
Jand, at first aimed at nothing more, than to imitate those 
artists. But he has done more, he has excelled them. He 
has constructed an Automaton, which can play at chess with 
the most skilful players. ‘This machine represents a man 
of the natural size, dressed like a Turk, sitting before the 
table which holds the chess-board. This table (which is 
about three feet and a half long, and about two feet and a 
half broad) is supported by four feet that roll on castors, in 
order the more easily to change its situation; which the in- 
ventor fails not to do from time to time, in order to take 
‘away all suspicion of any communication. Both the table 
and the figure, are all full of wheels; springs, and levers. 
M. de Kempett makes na difficulty of shewing the inside of 
the machine, especially when he finds any one stspects a 
boy to be in it. I have examined with attention all the 
parts both of the table and figure, and I am well assured 
there is not the least ground for such an imputation. I have 
played a game at chess with the Automaton myself. I have 
particularly remarked, with great astonishment, the preci- 
sion with which it made the various and complicated mové- 
ments of the arm, with which it plays. It raises the arm, it 
advances it towards that part of the chess-board, on which 
the piece stands, which ought to be moved; and then by a 
movement of the wrist, it brings the hand down upon the 
piece, opens the hand, closes it upon the piece in order to 
grasp it, lifts it up, and places it upon the square it is to be 
removed to; this done, it lays its arm down upon a cushion 
which is placed on the chess-board. If it ought to take one 
of its adversary’s pieces, then by one entire movement, it 
removes that piece quite off the chess-board, and by a 
series of such movements as I have been describing, it re- 
turns to take up its own piece, and place it in the square, 
which the other had left vacant. 1 attempted to practise a 
small deception, by giving the Queen the move of a Knight; 
‘but my mechanic opponent was not to be so imposed on; he 
took up my Queen and replaced her in the square she had 
been remoyed from. All this is done with the same readi- 
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sess that a common player shews at this game, and I have 
often engaged with persons, who played neither so exper 
ditiously, nor so skilfully as this Automaton, who yet would 
have been extremely affronted, if one had compared them 
to him. You will perhaps expect me to propose some con- 
jectures, as to the means employed to direct this machine 
in its movements. I wish [ could form any that were rea- 
sonable and well-founded ; but notwithstanding the minute 
attention, with which I have repeatedly observed it, I have 
not been able in the least degree to form any hypothesis 
which could satisfy myself. The English ambassador, Prince 
Guistiniani, and several English lords, for whom the inven- 
tor had the complaisance to make the figure play, stood 
round the table while I played the game. They all had 
their eyes on M. de Kempeti, who stood by the table, or 
sometimes removed five or six feet from it, yet not one of 
them could discover the least motion in him, that could in- 
fluence the Automaton. ‘They who had seen the effects 
produced by the loadstone in the curious exhibitions on 
the Boulevards at Paris, cried out, that the loadstone must 
have been the means here employed to direct the arm. 
But, besides that there are many objections to this suppoe 
sition, M. de Kempett, with whom I have had long conver- 
sations since on this subject, offers to let any one bring as 
close as he pleases to the table the strongest and best- 
armed magnet that can be found, or any weight of iron 
whatever, without the least fear that the movements of his 
machine will be affected or disturbed by it. He also with- 
draws to any distance you please, and lets the figure play 
four or five moves successively without approaching it. It 
is unnecessary to remark, that the marvellous in this Auto- 
maton consists chiefly in this, that it has not (as in others, 
the most celebrated machines of this sort) one determined 
series of movements, but that it always moves in conse- 
quence of the manner in which its opponent moves ; which 
produces an amazing multitude of different combinations 
in its movements. M. de Kempett winds up from time to 
time the springs of the arm of this Automaton, in order to 
renew its MOVING FORCE, but this, you will observe, has no 
relation to its GUIDING FORCE or power of direction, which 
makes the great merit of this iinine: In general lL am of 
opinion that the contriver influences the direction of almost 
every stroke played by the Automaton, although as I have 
said, I have sometimes seen him leave it to itself for man 
moves together; which, in my opinion, is the most difficult 
circumstance of all to comprehend in what xegards this 
; y Gc 
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machine. M. de Kempett has the more merit in this inven- 
tion, ashe complains that his designs have not always been 
seconded by workmen so skilful as was requisite to the 
exact precision of a work of this nature; and he hopes he 
shall, ere Jong, produce to the world performances still 
more surprising than this. Indeed one may expect every 
thing from his knowledge and skill, which are éxceedingly 
enhanced by his uncommon modesty. Never did genius 
triumph with less ostentation. | | 


, 1am, Sir, yours, &c. &e. 
1771, Jan. 
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XLY. Method of taking impressions from Medals. 
Mr. Urpan, | 


CHIEFLY owing to the cost required for purchasing a ca- 
binet of medals, it has happened, that the study of them has 
hitherto been confined, comparatively, to a few individuals. 
Another principal impediment to the cultivation of an ac- 
quaintance with them has arisen from the difficulty of un- 
derstanding the inscriptions thereon, for want of a sufficient 
knowledge of languages; on which account in particular, 
this study has been condemned by the illiterate as barren 
and useless; but such as are acquainted with the advantages 
which have already resulted from these nummit memoriales, 
cannot hesitate amoment to assist the promotion of a more 
general pursuit of the subject. . 

While colossean statues, and the hardest marbles, with 
their deepest inscriptions are destroyed by accident or by 
time, and paintings finished with the highest colours quickly 
tade, a medal shail survive innumerable accidents, and dis- 
close historical facts a thousand years after statues are 
crumbled away; and when nothing but the names of an 
Apelles or a Praxiteles remain. Does notasingle medal of 
which we are in possession, give us greater light into his- 
tory, than the once famous libraries of Alexandria and Per- 
gamus, which are now no more? From these and many other 
considerations, [ would willingly contribute my endeavours 
to render this study more general, and consequently more 
useful. [ have tried a variety of methods to enable a young 
medalist to collect a cabinet, which may initiate him into 
the knowledge of medals and coins at a trifling expense. 

_ The method of taking off plaster-of-Paris and sulphur 
dimpressions, is known to every body: the first is too soft to 
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preserve them from injury, and the brittleness of sulphur is 
a great objection. 

I found, by forming a coat or layer of thin metal. over 
the plaster-of-Paris, it would be a considerable defence. 
Tin is the cheapest and most convenient metal for the pur- 
pose, as it is sufficiently flexible, and at the same time very. 
much resembles. silver. The tin-foil I have'tried, is of the 
same kind with that used for silvermg looking-glasses.. It 
should be laid over the medal or coin intended to be taken 
off, and then rubbed, either with a brush, the point of a 
skewer, or a pin, till it-has received perfectly, the impres- 
sion of the medal; the tin-foil should now be pared off 
round the edge of the medal till it is brought to the same 
circumference :: the medal must then be reversed, and the 
tin-foil will drop off into a chip box or mould ready to re- 
ceive it, the concave side of the foil, or that which laid on 
the face of the medal, being uppermost; upon this pour 
plaster-of-Paris made in the usual manner, and when dry, 
the cast figure may be taken out of the box or mould, with 
the tin-foil sticking on the plaster, the convex side being 
now uppermost again, in which position it is to be kept in 
the cabinet, after it becomes dry. To have an impression 
very perfect, the thinnest tin-foil should be made use of. 

The impressions taken in the foregoing manner almost 
equal silver medals in beauty, and are very durable. If the 
box or mauld be rather larger than the impression of tin- 
foil, the plaster, when poured on runs round its edges, and 
forms a kind of white frame, or circular border round the 
foil, whence the new made medal appears more neat and 
beautiful. If this tin-foil be gilt with gold leaf, by means 
of thin isinglass glue, the medal will resemble gold. | 

Having thus endeavoured to put it into the power of a 
young medalist to procure, in this manner, what number of 
medals and coins he pleases, for at most as many pence, I 
shall conclude, with only saying, that if by this means I 
may prove instrumental to the promotion of a more general 
knowledge thereof, by rendering the expense inconsider- 
able, it will be adequate to the motives of _ 
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XLVI Lanes Head Ache, with Remedies. 
Mr. Ursan, 


I SEND you the following remarkable case, in hopes that 
some of your medical correspondents will take the trouble 
of considering, and giving their opinion upon it; and am 
yours, &c. 

W. E. 


«© A YOUNG man, by trade a gardener, of the age of 
tweny-two years, has been for seven years past (at every 
change of the moon,) afilicted with a most violent head-ache, 
which entirely destroys his appetite, deprives him of rest, and 
renders him totally incapable of following his business. He 
expects the return of his disorder about twenty-four hours 
before the change, from which time, till the change, the 
pain, and the il] consequences attending it increase, then 
gradually decrease, and about sun-set of the second day 
after, he finds himself perfectly recovered. He has fre- 
quently bathed in the sea, and taken vast quantities of me- 
dicine without the least good effect, as he thinks every 
return of his disorder is more violent than the former. He 
is, at all other tithes, extremely hearty, and of a healthy 
appearance,”’ 


1771, April. 


Mr. Urzayn, Leeds, May 18th, 1771. 


HAVING been much afflicted with an obstinate head- 
ache from which [| feared | should find no deliverance, and 
being now greatly relieved of that troublesome complaint, 
J felt more compassion for the young man‘mentioned in your 
Jast month’s Magazine, than would probably have been ex- 
cited by the recital of another case equally troublesome. 

My compassion‘for him has made me venture to give my 
opinion upon his case, and to offer a hint for his relief. 

If the case is fairly stated, and no material circumstances 
concealed, I should apprehend this disorder to arise from a 
partial plethora, and would recommend the following mee 
thod of cure :— 

Let his diet be very temperate both in quantity and 
quality; let no liquor be drunk stronger than mild table 
beer, of a good age and well hopped. It would probably 
be still better to drink only water with his victuals. Let 
him eat no flesh meat but at dinner; Jet his breakfast and 
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supper be of milk, or water gruel: let his belly be kept 
gently open by some mild purgative taken occasionally at 
bed-time, Let his head be kept cool: if he wears his own 
hair, let it be always cut thin; if a wig, let his head be 
‘shaved all over twice a week. 1 would advise him not to 
bathe his body, but to wash his head and neck every morns 
ing with the coldest water he can procure. Let him wear 
nothing tight or very warm about his neck, and in the night 
always sleep with the collar of his shirt unbuttoned. Let 
him frequently wash his feet in water, new-milk warm, and 
wear warm stockings. And at every approach of his head- 
ache, let him apply about six leeches to his temples or be- 
hind his ears, a day or two before the usual beginning of 
the paroxysm. During the fit he may keep his feet in warm 
water about half an hour, three times aday. In this me- 
thod he should persevere for six months at least, before he 
lays it aside; taking no medicines, except the aperient,' oc- 
casionally, during this course. 

If these hints be judged worth notice, I sincerely wish the 
young man all imaginable success ; and should be glad to. 
know the result in some future Magazine, 

Yours, &e. hg 
1771, May. W. H. Curr, 


Mr. Ursan, Leoe, June 17, 1771. 


IN your Magazine for April last, there is a request ta 
some of your medical correspondents, for their opinion on a 
remarkable case, from a young man under the signature of 
W.E. As I take delight in relieving the distresses of my 
fellow-creatures, | recommend to him the following powder: 
Take of Wild Valerian Root and Peruvian Bark in powder, 
each half a drachm ; to be taken three times a day in any 
agreeable liquid, using for his common drink an infusion of 
sassatras shavings, or, as it is commonly calléd, sassafras tea. 
To begin taking it soon after the recovery from the 
paroxysm, and to defer taking it a day before its return is 
expected, and during its existence, that is, it~is to be taken 
only in the intervals of the disorder. 

I recommend the above medicine from the experience of 
having cured a girl, who laboured under the same disorder 
three years; each successive return increasing in violence. 
The symptoms were exactly similar in every respect, ex- 
cepting, that my patient had, during the paroxysm, or re~ 
turn of the disorder, a pretty free discharge of limpid serum 
from the eyes, mouth, and nose; and, at the decrease, an 
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hemorrhage from the latter. She had tried various medis 
cines before she applied to me, without the least relief. £ 
ordered the above, and a cure was effected, she haying 
only had two returns of the disorder. The first was much 
milder than usual, the second, with greater severity ; dur- 
ing each of which there appeared a redness behind the 
ears, and small lumps in the scalp, all over the head, which, 
however, vanished as the disorder decreased. Should it 
happen to prove successful upon trial with the person who 
now applies, it will afford me pleasure to be made ac- 
quainted therewith through the channel of your Magazine. 
| 1 am, ac, 
1771, July. | | G.C, 


XLVI, Enumeration ‘of Vulgar Errors, 
Mr. Urzan, 


AS arts and sciences make very perceptible advances in 
Europe, after every ten years, an Encyclopedia or Maga- 
zine, wherein to register our new stores, becomes, of ne- 
cessity, a periodical publication. But as these dictionaries 
contain not only what is new, but generally a system of all 
that is known both new and old upon every article, they are 
too bulky and expensive for common use. Perhaps a more 
eligible method to treasure our acquisitions, and to mark the 
ground we have gained, would be to republish from time to 
time a book of Vulgar Errors, as fast as new lights, and bet- 
ter knowledge concurred to remove our old prejudices. 
Having long entertained this thought, my expectations were 
very greatly raised upon seeing an advertisement not 4 
great while since, promising us a book of Vulgar Errors, by 
a fellow of one of the colleges in Cambridge, most cele- 
brated for good philosophers and naturalists. I cannot say, 
however, that I found my knowledge very much advanced 
by this collection; and though every attempt to increase 
the fund of science deserves the acknowledgement of its vo- 
taries, yet I suppose every gentleman of reading will allow 
that a more scientific choice of articles might have been 
made than this of Mr. Fevargues. A collection of Vulgar 
Errors is not a collection of the errors of the vulgar, that 
would, indeed, be a large book, but of the errors of the com- 
mon rate of philosophers and men of science. Such is that ef 
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Sir Thomas Brown, in which you will not find many errors 
of the common people, except that body was much more 
learned than it is at present, Of all the books recommended 
to our youth, after their academical studies, [ do not know 
a better than this of Sir Thomas’s to excite their curiosity, 
to put them upon thinking and inquiring, and to guard them 
against taking any thing upon trust from opinion or autho- 
rity. His language has, indeed, a little.air of affectation, 
which is apt to disgust young persons; and it would be 
doing a very great service to that class, if any gentleman of 
learning would take the pains to smooth and adapt it a little 
more to modern ears. oe 

It is near a century and a half since this book, which was 
the first of the kind that in any degree answered its title, 
was published. Since that age I know of no other but that 
above-mentioned, of the gentleman of St. John’s. Yet as 
the growth of ‘science has been so rich and fertile in the 
last century and this, [ have no doubt but the List of errors 
removed would make a much larger book than even Sir T. 
Brown’s. Out of more than three hundred I find mi- 
~nuted by myself; here follow a few in one part of Natural 
History only. 

I. That the scorpion does not sting itself when sur- 
rounded by fire, and that its sting is not even venomous. 
Keysler’s Travels, Maupertuis, Hughes’s Barbadoes, Ha- 
milton’s Letter in the Philosophical ‘Transactions. | 

lf. That the tarantula is not’poisonous, and that music has 
no particular effect on persons bitten by it, more than on 
those stung by a wasp. De la Lande’s Travels, Naples ; 
Abbé Richard’s ditto, Experiments of the Prince of San 
Severo. 

III. That the lizard 1s not friendly to man‘in particular, 
much less does it awaken him on the approach of a serpent, 
Hughes’s Barbadoes, Brook’s Natural History. 

IV. ‘That the remora has no such power as to retard the 
sailing of a ship by sticking itself to its bottom. De la 
Lande, ali passim. | 

V. That the stroke of the cramp fish is not occasioned by 
amuscle. Bancroft’s Guiana concerning the torporific eel. 

VIL. That the salamander does not live in fire, nor'ls it ca- 
pable of bearing more heat than other animals. Sir T. 
Brown suspected it, Keysler, has clearly proved it. 

VII. That the bite of the spider is not venomous. Reau- 
mur. That it is found in Ireland too plentifully. That it 
has no dislike to fixing its web on Irish oak. That it has no 
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antipathy to the toad. Barrington’s Letter, Philosophical 
Transactions, &c. Swammerdam. | 

VILL. It is an error to suppose that a fly has only a micro= 
scopic eye. Dragon flies, bees, wasps, flesh flies, &c. will 
turn off and avoid an object in their way, on the swiflest 
wing, which shews a very quick and commanding sight. 
It is probable, that the sight of all animals is in quickness 
and extent, proportioned to their speed. 

IX. The porcupine does not shoot out his quills for an- 
noying his enemy; he only sheds them annually, as other 
feathered animals do. He has a muscular skin, and can 
shake the loose ones off at ithe time of moulting. Hughes, 
et alit passim. ! . : 

X. The jackall, commonly called the lion’s provider, has 
no connection at all with the lion. He is a sort of fox, 
and is hunted in the East as the fox is with us. Shaw, 
Sandys. 

XI. The fable of the fox and grapes is taught us from our 
childhood, without our ever reflecting that the foxes we are 
acquainted with, do not eat grapes. ‘This fable came from 
the Hast, the fox of Palestine is a great destroyer of grapes. 
VY. Hasselquist, Shaw. | 

XIL The eye of birds is not more agile than that of other 
animals, though their sight is more quick. On the contrary, 
their eye is quite immoveable, as is that of most animals 
and insects of the quickest sight. British Zoology, &e. 

XL. The tiger, instead of being the swiftest of beasts, 
is a remarkabiy sluggish and slow animal. Owen’s Dic- 
tionary iz verbo. Experiment at Windsor Lodge. 

XIV. Sir Thomas Brown, who-wrote against Vulgar 
Errors, maintains that apes and elephants may be taught te 
speak. 

I am afraid of trespassing farther on your paper at this 
time. At some future opportunity I will convey to you a 
much larger list, under the heads of quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, insects, vegetables, and minerals. This common di- 
vision seems more commodious, than that of Sir ‘Thomas, 
who has given a Miscellany of Errors in Natural History, 
Arts, Civil History, Religions Traditions, Paintings, &e. 
Natural History alone, would furnish a considerable volume, 
if we add to the heads I have just mentioned, the errors as 
to the Elements, the Air and Meteors, the Earth, the 
Waters, the Heavens. Civil History is a very large field 
also. A French author has lately given us a collection of 
various arlicles of Ancient History, which pass current, yet 
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are many of them demonstrably false. His work has some 
trifling articles. : 

Iam, yours, &c. | 
1771, June. H. 


Mr. Urzan, . 


HAVING accidentally been this day a spectator of the 
funeral procession of Sir Bernard Turner, I was referred, by 
a learned friend, in consequence of a conversation on the 
subject of the delay in moving the body, to Mr. Barring- 
ton’s “* Observations on the more Ancient Statutes,” p.474; 
where it clearly appears, that, whatever was the real cause 
of the delay, it could not possibly have been from any 
LEGAL ARREST*. “Itis difficult,” says the honourable and 
very learned judge, ‘‘ to account for many of the prevailing 
vulgar errors with regard to what is supposed to be law. Such 
are, THAT THE BODY OF A DEBTOR MAY BE TAKEN IN EXE- 
CUTION AFTER HIS DEATH; which, however, was practised 
in Prussia, before this present king abolished it by the 
Code Frederique. Other vulgar errors are, that the old 
statutes have prohibited the planting of vineyards, or the 
use of sawing-mills; which last notion I should conceive 
to have been occasioned by 5 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. xxii. 
forbidding what are called gzg-mills, as they were sup- 
posed to be prejudicial to the woollen manuiacture. There 
is likewise an act of 23 Eliz. cap. v. which prohibits any zron- 
mulls within two and twenty miles of London, to prevent the 
increasing dearness of wood for fuel. As for sawing-mills, T 
cannot find any statute which relates to them; they are, 
however, established in Scotland, to the very great advan- 
tage both of the proprietors and the country. [t is supposed 
likewise to be penal to open a coal mine, or to kill a crow, 
within five miles of London; as also to shoot with a wind 
gun, or to carry adark lantern. The first of these I take to 
arise from a statute of Henry the Seventh, prohibiting the 
use of a cross-bow; and the other from Guy fawkes’s dark 
lantern in the powder-plot. ‘To these vulgar errors may be 
added the supposing that the king signs the death-warrant 


* Much has been said, on the present occasion, about the Spanish ambas- 
sadors in one of the chapels of Westminster Abbey, who are said to have been 
kept above ground for debt; but,this story also, we have no doubt, may be 
classed among the vulgar errors, and attributed to the ignorance of the 


vergers, like the old story of the lady who died by pricking her finger nm 
poking on a Sunday. 
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(as it is called) for the execution of a criminal ; as also, that 
there is a statute which obliges the owners of asses to crop 
their ears, lest the length of them should frighten the 
horses which they meet on the road. To these vulgar errors 
may be perhaps added the notion, that a woman’s marrying 
aman under the gallows will save him from the execution. 
This probably arose from a wife having brought au appeal 
against the murderer of her husband, who afterwards re- 
penting the prosecution of her lover, not only forgave the 
offence, but was willing to marry the appellee. Itis also a 
very prevailing error, that those who are born at sea belong 
to Stepney parish. I may likewise add to these, that any one 
may be put into the Crown-office for no cause whatsoever, or 
the most trifling injury. An ingenious correspondent, to 
whom I have not only this obligation, suggests two additional 
vulgar errors. “When a man designs to marry a woman who 
is in debt, if he takes her from the hands of a priest clothed 
only in her shift, it is supposed that he will not be liable to 
her engagements. The second is, that there was no land-tax 
before the reign of William the Third.” 

‘These curious particulars, Mr. Urban, are from the Ob- 
servations on stat. 3, Henry VIII. whence, I am persuaded, 
your readers will not be displeased to see a further extract. 

‘“« Not only physicians are intended by this law to be put 
upon the liberal footing which that most learned and useful 
profession merits from the public, but surgeons also, who re- 
ceive a further encouragement from a statute of the fifth 
of Henry the Eighth, which exempts them from an attend~- 
ance upon juries, It may, perhaps, be thought singular to 
suppose that this exemption from serving on juries is the 
foundation of the vulgar error that a surgeon or butcher 
(from the barbarity of their business) may be challenged as 
jurors. A ridicule has been thrown upon surgeons, from 
their having been incorporated, formerly, with barbers; 
from which union they have within these few years se~ 
parated themselves. The ridicule, however, arises from the 
change in the barber’s situation, and not that of the sur- 
geon.* Before the invention of perukes, barbers were not 


—— 


* “It appears, by Joinville’s Life of St. Lewis, that barbers in other 
countries were anciently the surgeons who attended armies during a cam- 
paign. /It is believed that there is not, by the laws of any other country, 
so early an attention to the promotion of anatomical knowledge as by the 
thirty-first of Henry the Eighth, which empowers the united companies of 
-barbers and surgeons to dissect, yearly, four of.the bodies of condemn 
malefactors executed at Tyburn.” t 
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employed often in the low office of shaving, and as for the 
making of wigs, it is a branch of trade which hath no sort 
of connection with chirurgery. It should seem, from 
ancient portraits, that the beard was suffered either to— 
grow to its full length, or else to have been clipped in part 
only. There were anciently the same disputes between 
the French barbers and surgeons, in which the physicians 
interfered in order to support the barbers against the reeu- 
jar surgeons, who were supposed to encroach too nearly on 
the province of the physicians. See Pasquier’s Recherches 
de la France, p. 866. et seq. It appears, in part of this 
controversy, that the barbers weréWery desirous of hearing 
Jectures in anatomy. Glorieux comme un barber is a French 
saying ; and Du Chat imputes the origin of it to their very 
near contact of the faces of kings and greatmen. (Ducatiana, 
vol. ii. p. 458.) It appears, by an instrument in Rymer, in- 
tituled, ‘ Pro barbitonsore Regis,’ that the king’s palace, in 
the time of Henry the Sixth, was surrounded with little 
shops (opelle,) which were to be entirely under the direc- 
tion and controul of this great officer together with the 
clerk of the Ewry. As there were then no carriages, and the 
streets very dirty, it is not improbable that those who went 
to court were shaved, as likewise dressed, in these stalls or 
shops, before they appeared in the royal presence. (Rymer, 
vol. 5. part i. p. 180.) A considerable fee is also given to 
this barber for shaving every knight of the Bath on his 
creation, as well as forty shillings from every baron, 100 
from every earl, and 101. from every duke, on the like ec- 
casion.” 
1734, Junie. 


rt ne ne 
XLVIII. On Avarice in Old Age. 


Mr. Urnsan, 


THE miser im the play is generally, I believe always, an 
old man, and we commonly use the expression, an old 
miser. Indeed there seems to be something extremely un- 
natural for young men to be guilty of this vice, though no 
doubt some are. However, the frailty is not.so observable 
in them, because the gaiety, the vanity, usually incidental 
to that age, in some degree, and as it were by fits and starts, 
renders the foible much less conspicuous. I do not pretend, 
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Mr. Urban, to palliate ar excuse this odious and unsociable 
vice in either oid or young. And yet something may be 
said in favour of old age, so far at least as to account for its _ 
being more peculiar to that time of life, and by way of as- 
signing reasons why, from the nature of things, it may 
be so. 

ist, Care naturally grows with years. Experience teaches 
the old stager the value of money, which, in the common 
way, is not generally apprehended by young men, who are 
apt to launch out into extravagance, and often to their hurt 
orruin. Hence Virgil uses the expression tristisque Senec- 
tus, not so much, | apprehend, from the infirmities that 
commonly attend the decline of life, as from the black and 
corroding, the incessant and brow-wrinkling care, which in 
a manner always accompanies it, disposing the party to 
anxiety, to scraping, and the most penurious parsimony ; 
cares, which generate money indeed, but bring their pu- 
nishinent along with them, and, therefore, are emphatically 
termed by the poets ultrices cure. 

But the principal thing, 2dly, is, that the old man has, in 
etlect, suould he come to want, nothing to have recourse to, 
but his money. Labour he cannot, for that day is passed. 
And he has little to recommend him any other way; his per- 
son is altered, and disgusting ; his accomplishments, what- 
ever he had formerly been possessed of, are all flown and 
gone; insomuch that want is a formidable, an insuperable 
evil.to Aim, whilst a young man can cheerfully disregard it, 
can run any where to avoid it, and has a thousand remedies 
agaiust it. One scarcely, methinks, can wonder, that an at- 
teution to money, though blamable enough, no doubt, when 
carned to excess and to a mistrust of God’s providence, 
should so often be seen to assault the fearful breasts, and 
the helpless state of tae aged, who think they have nothing 
eise to trust to. Many, no doubt, on this very account, will 
not use the good things they are possessed of. 

Is not, 3dly, the old man too often sensible, that money 
is the thing now, that makes him valued and esteemed, 
courted and attended? That were he once poor, contempt 
and neglect would immediately follow? whence it is, that 
the only method he has, as he thinks, of attaching people 
to him, is by the credit and reputation of his wealth, which 
consequently, and under this persuasion, he continues to 
preserve, and even to increase, though he has already one 
toot, as it were, in the grave, . Rr 

We have known many a one, Mr. Urban, who has had the 
ambition of dying worth a certain sum; aplum, or perhaps 
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two plums. This he never dreamed of at first setting out, 
but now finds it within his reach, and so, 


Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia crescit ; 


and the consequences of such a view, whence, once it enters 
a man’s thoughts, must be perpetual avarice and rapacity, 
even to the last hour. The man’s honour is at stake, and 
his reputation, he supposes, will suffer, if he acquires not 
so many, or so many, thousands; a scheme, that never in- 
yades the youthful mind. : 

It appears to me, from these considerations, that for a 
truly sordid mind, devoid of all religion (and it is scarcely 
possible, that such a disposition should be impressed with 
any right notion of religion, either towards God or man) to 
grow daily more and more anxious and solicitous about his 
pelf, is a thing so far from being.an object of wonder, that 
on the contrary it is no other, though in itself so detestable, 
than what may be naturally expected and accounted for. 

Jam, Sir, yours, 


1771, July. SE LOW. 
en 
XLIX. Distillation of a Spirituous Liquor from Milk. 


Mr. UrBan, Blackbourton, Oxon, Dec. 23, 1771. 
BOERHAAVE, Shaw, and the chemical writers, all lay it 


down as an indisputable truth, that no vinous or spirituous 
liquor can be produced from any other than vegetable sub- 
stances ; notwithstanding which, the History of the Tartars is 
full of accounts of ebriety among them, frow spirituous |i- 
quors distilled from cows’ and mares’ milk; and they also 
frequently put flesh into the milk, to increase the streneth 
of it for distillation. And although flesh and vegetables 
are so very diferent in appearance, it may be'worthy of ob- 
servation, that the food of all terrestrial animals is of vege-' 
tables, or of such animals as feed on them; so that what is 
said in Scripture in a figurative sense, that adl flesh ts grass, 
as really and philosophically true; and that, by digestion 
and the operations of the body, the food is assimilated and 
transmuted into the body of the animal which receives it. 
“And as there is such an analogy between terrestrial and 
marine animals, and such great quantities of vegctable mae 
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rine productions, it is natural to conclude, they are designed 
by Providence for the support of them, and hat fish are. 
sustained and nourished in the same manner that all other’ 


animals are. 


That all animal and vegetable substances are ultimately 
the same, I think, may be strongly enforced, by observing, 
that, by putrefaction, they are both resolved into one uni- 
form, undistinguished imass, the properties of which are 
exactly the same, be the subjects ever so different ; so that 
the matter is originally the same, only modified into dif- 
ferent forms. _ | 

Now, I should imagine, if spirituous liquors coald be 
produced in any considerable quantities from milk, it would 
be a matter of important and beneficial consequence to the 
public, by increasing the number of cattle for that purpose, 
which must ultimately become provision, and thereby lessen 
the price of it, besides the increase of hides, tallow, &c. and 
as this would be a substitute for so much corn, now used in 
distillation, the price of that, in the same proportion, would 
be lessened; so that, on the whole, if this could be effected, 
it would be of the most extensive benefit in every point of 
view. . 

‘The manner in which milk is prepared by the Tartars for 
distillation, is thus related by Strahlenberg, in his Historical 
and. Geographical Description of the North and East Parts 
of Europe and Asia, 332: “ Ariki or Arki; thus the Tartars 
and Calmucks call the brandy which they distil from cows’ or 
mares’ milk. They put the milk in raw ox-hides sown into 
bags, and there let it grow sour and thick; they afterwards 
shake it so long till a thick cream settles upon it; this they 
take off, and dry itin the sun, and treat their guests with 
it; and the sour milk they either drink, or distil into brandy. 
The sour milk which they drink they call Kumise.” So that 
this is really ne more than letting the milk grow sour, and 
then doing what is in their manner equivalent to churning 
it, to separate the aqueous and serous, from the oleaginous 
parts of the milk; and which, perhaps, might be made use 
of, and preserved as some species of cheese, and thus no 
loss sustained. - | f 

And it may be worth trying, whether the whey from 
cheese, suffered to grow sour, and treated in the same man-__ 
ner, might not produce the same effect as by the ‘Vartarian 
method ; the design of the whole process seeming to he, 
to free the milk from its oleaginous parts before distilla- 
tion, as those might prevent the uniting and coalescence 
of those particles, from which, by distillation, spirits are , 
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formed: and this Iam more inclined to think may be the 
casé, as it is well known to the makers of sugar, that a small 
quantity of butter or fat thrown into the syrup will totally 
prevent its granulating, that is, the union and adhesion of 
its parts. 
1771, Suppl. Pik. 


- 


ere RE 
L. Wonderful Effects of a Sympathetic Powder. 
Mr. Ursan, Kent, July 10, 1773. 


ON reading the account in the papers some time ago, of a 
man who pretended to open the head of any animal, and to 
cure it-again in a very short time, it put me in mind of Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s Sympathetic Powder, of which he gives 
the following remarkable account:— 

‘¢ Mr. James Howell,” says Sir Kenelm, ‘ well known for 
his public works, endeavouring to part two of his friends en- 
gaged in a duel, seized, with his left hand, the hilt of the 
sword of one of the combatants, and, with his right hand, 
laid hold of the blade of the other. They, being trans- 
ported with fury one against the other, struggled to rid 
themselves of the hinderance their friend made to prevent 
mischief; and one of them, roughly drawing the blade of 
his sword, cut to the very bone the verves and muscles of 
Mr. Howell’s hand; and then the other disengaging his hilt, 
gave a cross blow at his adversary’s head, which glanced 
towards his friend, who lifting up his wounded hand to save 
the blow, he was wounded on the back of his hand as he 
had been before on the inside. The two combatants, seeing 
Mr. Howell’s face besmeared with blood, by lifting up his 
wounded hand, left off fighting at once, and ran to embrace 
him; and, having searched his hurts, they bound up his 
hand with one of: his garters, to close the veins which were’ 
cut and which bled abundantly. They brought him home, 
and sent for a surgeon; but this being heard at court, the 
King sent one of his own surgeons, for his Majesty much 
respected Mr. Howell. : 

“‘ It was my chance to be lodged hard by him, and four 
or five days after, as ] was making myself ready, he came 
to my house, and prayed me to view his wounds; §‘ for I 
understand,’ said he, ‘that you have extraordinary reme- 
dies upon such occasions, and my surgeons are apprehen- 
sive that my wound may grow to a gangrene, and so the 
hand must be cut off.’ In effect, his countenance shewed 
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that he was im much pain, which he said was insupportable, 
in regard of the extreme inflammation. I told him I would 
willingly serve him, but if haply he knew the manner how 
I would treat him, without touching the wound, or seeing 
it, perhaps he would not expose himself to my cure, be- 
cause he might think it either ineffectual or superstitious. 
He replied, ‘the wonderful things of which many. have re- 
lated unto me of your way of curing, make me nothing at 
all doubt of its efficacy.’ I asked him then for any thing 
that had the blood upon it; so he presently sent for his 
garter wherewith his hand was first bound; and,. having 
called for a bason of water, as if I would wash my hands, I 
took a handful of powder of vitriol, which I had in my 
study, and presently dissolved it. As soon as the bloody 
garter was brought me, I put it within the bason, observ- 
ing, in the mean while, what Mr. Howell did, who stood 
talking with a gentleman in the corner of my chamber, not 
regarding at all what I was doing; but he started suddenly, 
as if he had found some strange alteration in himself. I 
asked him, what he ailed? ‘I know not what ails me,’ 
replied he, ‘ but I find that I feel no more pain. Me- 
thinks that a pleasing kind of freshness, as if a wet cold 
napkin did spread over my hand, has taken away the inflam- 
mation that tormented me formerly.’ I answered, ‘since 
you feel already so good an effect of my medicament, I 
advise you to cast away all your plasters; only keep the 
wound clean, and in a moderate temper betwixt heat and 
cold.’ This was reported to the Duke of Buckingham, and 
a little after to the King, who were both very curious to 
know the circumstance of the business, which was, that 
after dinner, I took the garter out of the water, and put it’ 
to dry before a great fire. It was scarcely dry but Mr. 
Howell’s servant came in running, that his master felt as 
much burning as ever he had done, if not more; for his 
heat was such, as if his hand was betwixt coals of fire. I 
answered, that though that had happened at present, yet he 
should find ease in a short time; for I knew the reason of 
this accident, and I would provide accordingly ; for his mas~ 
ter should be free from that inflammation, it may be, before 
he could possibly return unto him; but, in case he found no 
ease, wished him to come presently back again; if not, he 
amight forbear coming. Thereupon he went; and, at the 
instant, I did put again the garter into the water, and he 
found his master without any painatall. ~ e 

“King James, who had received a punctual information 
of what had happened, would fain know how it was done: 1 


| 
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readily told him what the author, from whom I had the se 
cret, said to the great Duke of Tuscany on the like occa- 
sion: (he was a religious Carmelite, who, came from the 
Indies and Persia to Florence; he had also been in China, 
and had done many strange cures with his powder, after his 
arrival in Tuscany,) the Duke said he would be very glad 
to learn it of him; and the Carmelite answered, that it was 
a secret he had learnt in the oriental parts, and he thought 
there was not any person in Europe who knew it but him- 
self, and that it deserved not to be divulged, which could 
not be done if his Highness meddled with the practice of 
it, because he was not likely to do it with his own hand, but 
must trust a surgeon, or some other servant; so that in a 
short time divers others would come to know it as well as 
himself. But a few months after, I had an opportunity to 
do an important courtesy to the Carmelite, which induced. 
him to discover unto me his secret, and the same year he 
returned to Persia; so that now there is no other knows this 
secret in Europe but myself. The King replied, that I 
need not be apprehensive that he would discover any thing, 
for he would not trust any body in the world to make expe- 
rience of his secret, but that he would do it with his own 
hands, and, therefore, desired some of the powder, which 
I delivered, instructing him inall the circumstances; where- 
upon his Majésty made sundry proofs, whence he: received 
singular satisfaction.” | | 
How far this may be credited in this enlightened age, I 
will not pretend to say; yet Mr. Bayle, the author of the 
celebrated Dictionary which bears his name, relates some- 
thing no ‘less strange, in a letter to a friend, dated Rotter- 
dam, March 27, 1697. * It is,” says he, ‘some time ago 
that I mentioned to yon a physician in Friezeland, who has 
performed several cures without giving any thing to his pas 
tients. He contents himself with mingling with their urine 
somewhat, which, as the malady requires, either sweats, 
vomits, or purges. He continues this practice, and I am 
told he was domestic to a certain great Lord of Italy, who 
was sent for to the court of Vienna, to cure the Emperor, 
which he actually did. This man discovered his master’s 
secret, and has set up for himself. Yet he is not the only 
one who professes it, for there are three others who pursue 
this practice as well as he; one at Leyden, one at Antwerp, 
and a third has been here at this city of Rotterdam for two 
or three months. He has but lately been in any degree of 
credit. His house at present is like the pool of Bethesda, 
all who are diseased run thither. It is certain that he has 
‘ - pdg 
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cured some, and that he has sweated a great many. The 
physicians cry out against him with the utmost fury; and, 
as there are more in this country than in any other, who are 
apt to deny, as impossible, whatever they do not compre- 
hend, so there are numbers who join in the same outcry 
with the physicians; but, not being able to deny the fact 
that many have been sweated, they attribute this to a pre- 
possessed imagination. For my own part I cannot think it 
impossible, physically speaking, that a man may be made to 
sweat by having something put into his urine.” 

These relations, with others no less wonderful that are 
mentioned in the great philosopher Bacon’s Natural His- 
tory, seem to give countenance to the pretensions of this 
new operator, who, the papers say, did actually perform 
some extraordinary cures. | 


I am, Sir, 
| Yours, &c. 
1774, Jan. . A. B. 


a A es 


LI. Physical Error exploded. 


Mr. URBAN, 


I HOPE that by your means an error, which is of the 
greatest consequence to the lives of many poor unhappy 
wretches, may no longer exist, but be exploded out of all 
societies. It is this, that, if the lungs of-a deceased infant, 
when put into water, swim, it is admitted as evidence, that 
the child was born alive. Now, Sir, if this experiment (so 
much relied on) is proved to be uncertain and fallacious, J 
hope you will grant with me, it is an experiment of very 
dangerous import. That it has proved to.be such, there are 
many gentlemen of the faculty can testify, who were pre- 
sent at Surgeon’s-hall when it was lately declared to be so 
bya learned gentleman in full court, when, on reading a 
lecture on the lungs, he took occasion to break off from the 
subject, and deliver himself in words to this effect :— 

** And here I must beg leave, gentlemen, to take notice 
of a method made use of by some of the faculty, to ascer- 
tain whether an infant is born alive or dead, which is by 
opening the thorax of the suspected infant, taking out the ~ 
lungs, and casting them into water; if they sink, it 1s looked 
upon as a fact the child was still-born; but if they swim, 
then without all doubt the child was born alive. The truth 
of this experiment is founded on these reasons: all crea- 
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tures which come into the world alive must breathe, which 
breath being received into the lungs, must necessarily in- 
flate and puff them up; and though in death it in a great 
measure expires, yet there still remains so much air in the 
vesicule, as to make them buoyant in water; on the con- 
trary, when still-born, as it is impossible in that state, for 
the lungs to receive air, they must consequently subside 
and sink. 

‘s Now, this manner of reasoning, however specious it 
may appear, or whatever authority it may be supported by, 
is not strictly true, as I myself can affirm, having in the 
course of my practice, had an opportunity of trying the 
foregoing experiment upon two different births; the one 
was born alive, but died soon after; the other dead; when 
behold the lungs of the former sunk, and those of the other, 
to our great astonishment, swam. These, together with 
many other experiments I have since made upon the lungs 
of different animals, convince me that there is no depen- 
dance upon what Dr. Gibson looked upon as infallible; for, 
‘although it may sometimes prove true, upon the whole it 
should be regarded no otherwise than as a very uncertain 
and precarious proof of the fact in question. I make bold 
therefore, humbly to recommend it to all the gentlemen 
who now hear me (as a thing of the utmost consequence) to 
take every opportunity to explode such a notion out of our 
practice, and to be particularly careful to caution our pupils 
against giving judgement in such cases, since 1t may come to 
pass, that on such judgment may depend the lives of many 
poor unhappy women.” a 

These, Sir, were the remarks made by that learned gen- 
tleman, whose name'and great merit is well known in Lon- 
don, and whose opinion in this matter I am proud to lay be- 
fore the public, hoping it may have its due weight, and 
answer the salutary purpose for which it was delivered. 


1774, Oct, W. P. 
nese eran ecescees 


LIT. Various Anecdotes.—Extraordinary Predictions. 


ABOUT the year 1735, a book was published, intitled the 

Cure of Deism. The author, Mr. Elisha Snuth, had the 

misfortune to be confined in the Fleet Prison, for a debt of 

200). William Benson, Esq. one of the auditors of the Im- 

prest, was highly pleased with this work. He inquired who 

the author was, and, having received the foregoing account, 
Dd3 
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not only sent him a very handsome letter, but discharged 
the whole debt, fees, &c. and set him at liberty. This de- 
serves to be recorded, as an uncommon instance of genero- 
sity and goodnature; though Mr. Auditor Benson, having 
been thrust into the Dunciad, will probably be known to 
posterity only as a bad critic: 


On two unequal crutches propp’d, he came, 
Milton on this, on that one Johnston’s name. 


To Milton he erected a monument in Westminster-Abbey, 
and gave Mr. Dobson, of New College, 10001. for translating 
Paradise Lost into Latin; Johnston’s Latin Psalms he pre- 
ferred to Buchanan’s. Mr. Benson published, however, a 
translation of the first and second Georgics, which had merit, 


IN the year 1747, Mr. M——, a gentleman of an ample 
fortune, about fifty-five years of age, travelled through 
Kent, in quest of a wife. He was a widower, and had 
one son, about twelve years old. The qualifications he re- 
quired were, that the party should be a widow, between 
thirty and thirty-five, should have a daughter between six 
and eight, and be of gooa repute; but neither birth, 
beauty, nor fortune, were desired. At length, the happy 
woman was found at Rochester, where the nuptial knot was 
tied. Mr. M. however, previously stipulated, that, if he 
thought fit to be absent from home three or four months, 
his wife should never ask him where he was going, nor, on 
his return, where he had been, nor shew the least uneasi- 
ness on that account. She was not to stay at London, but 
only to pass through it. He settled on her a jointure of 
500l. a year, and arrayed her in clothes and jewels to the 


1 


amount of 1000}. 

THE following lines, written by Pope, were occasioned 
by the removal of an old Doric gate from Chelsea road, 
into Lord Burlington’s gardens at Chiswick. It did belong 
to Sir Hans Sloane, but he neglecting it, Lord Burlington 
begged it of him. ; ; 

PASSENGER. 
O Gate, how cam’st thou here ?’ 
GATE. 


J was brought from Chelsea last year, 
Batter’d with wind and weather; 
Inigo Jones put me together; 


‘ 
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Sir Hans Sloane | 
z Let me alone; | wheat 
Burlington brought me hither, doula 
_ A LADY, soon after, seeing a gate carried by betweentwo 
men, made these lines extempore, in allusion to the others’ 


O Gate, where art thou going? . 
But it was not so knowing — 
As yonder gate : | 
That talk’d of late; 
So on it went, without reply : ’ 
At least I heard it not, not I. 


sasaek : : 


IN the year 1707, John Needs, a Winchester scholar, 
foretold the deaths of Mr. Carman, chaplain to the college, 
Dr. Mew, Bishop of Winchester, and himself, within that 
year, to several of his school-fellows, among others, to Geo. 
Lavington. This exposed him to much raillery in the 
school, and he was ludicrously styled Prophet Needs. Mr. 
Carman died about the time he mentioned. For this event 
however, he had little credit, it being said, that the death 
of such an old man might reasonably be expected. Within 
the time prefixed Bishop Mew also died, by a strange acci- 
dent. He was subject to fainting fits, from which he was 
soon recovered by smelling to spirits of hartshorn. Being 
seized witha fit while a gentleman was with him, perceiv- 
ing its approach, he pointed eagerly to a phial in the win- 
dow; the visitor took it, and in his haste, poured the con- 
tents down the bishop’s throat, which instantly suffocated 
him. This incident was accounted for in the same manner 
as the other. As the time approached which Needs had 
prefixed for his own dissolution, of which he named even. 
the day and the hour, he sickened, apparently declined, and 
kept his chamber, where he was frequently visited and 
prayed with by Mr. Fletcher, second Master of the school, 
and father to the late Bishop of Kildare. He reasoned waa 
argued with the youth, but in vain; with great calmness and 
composure, he resolutely persisted in affirming that the event » 
would verify his prediction. On the day he had fixed, the 
house;clock being put forward, struck the hour before the 
time; he saw through this deception, and told those that 
were with him, that when the church-clock struck, he should 
expire. He did so, i. .- Ob: 8 Wey b-28o 2h agoR 
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Mr. Fletcher left a memorandum in writing to the above 
purport; and Bishop ‘Trimnell, about the year 1722, hav- 
ing heard this story at Winchester, wrote to New college, 
of which Mr. Lavington was then fellow, for farther inform- 


ation. His answer was, that ‘* John Needs had indeed 


foretold that the Bishop of Winchester (Mew) and old Mr. 
~ Carman should die that year; but then they being very old 
men, he had foretold for two or three years before, that 
they should die in that number of years. As to foreteliing 
the time of his own death, I believe he was punctually right.” 
Dr. Lavington gave the same account to his friends after 

he was Bishop of Exeter, 


1774, Dec. 


nt et eer 


LIII. Description of a Picture in Windsor Castle, representing the 
Interview between King Henry VIII. and Francis I. of France. 


"THIS picture is very remarkable, as well on account of 
the importance and singularity of its subject, as of the im- 
mense number of figures which it contains, the variety of 
matter which it exhibits, and the manner in which the 
whole is executed. 

It is preserved in the royal castle at Windsor; but, being 
there placed in the king’s private apartments below stairs, 
which are seldom permitted to be shewn, hath long re- 
mained, in great measure, unknown to the public. 

The interview between the two monarchs was on Sunday, 
June 7, 1520, on the open plain, within the English pale, 
between the castle of Guines and Ardres. It continued 
twenty-eight days. The right-hand side of the picture. ex- 
hibits a bird’s-eye view of the market-place, church, and 
castle of Guines, with part of the town walls and the sur- 
rounding ditch. In the fore-ground of this is the English 
cavalcade (hereafter mentioned;) over these, in the back 
ground, and towards the top of the picture, is a View of the 
morass which lies on the north side of the town, and of the 
river that runs from thence towards Calais. Several persons 
are sitting on the roof of the shambles, and others standing 
at the doors of the houses of the town, looking at the ea-~ 
yalcade. The town-guard also is drawn up and under arms 
in the market-place. 

In the middle of the left-hand side of the picture, and 
near the castle gate, is the elevation of the principal front 


.| 
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of a most stately square castellated palace, intended to re- 
present that magnificent temporary palace, made of timber, 
which was brought ready framed from England, and after 
the interview, was taken down and carried back. Besides 
a chapel, and the Royal apartments, it contained lodgings 
for most of the great oflicers of state, hung with the richest 
tapestry, and cloth of gold and silver, paned with green and 
white silk, the favourite colours of the house of Tudor. 

On the plain before the palace are two superb conduits, 
cased over with different kinds of marble, framed in pannel; 
from both of these, through masks of lion’s heads, red wine 
is discharged into cisterns, and from thence through like 
masks to the populace, who, by their looks and actions, ex- 
press its various effeets from hilarity to ebriety. Near 
these conduits, in the lower part of the fore-ground, stand 
two men, facing each other, and dressed alike, in blue caps, 
like tiaras, with: golden tassels, and cocks-tail feathers, and 
yellow gowns with black lace and black tufted frogs. They 
have long scymetars by their sides, and are sounding long 
trumpets, to announce the near approach of the English ca- 
valcade. On their left hand are many spectators, and among 
them two gentlemen conversing together. These figures 
being placed thus conspicuously in the fore-ground, and 
being much more laboured and finished than any part that 
are near them, are supposed to be the portraits of the painter 
of this piece, and of Edward Hall, who was enjoined by 
King Henry to draw up the description of the interview. 

In the fore-ground, on the right-hand side, is the very 
numerous English cavalcade, marching out of the town of 
Guines, and entering the castle gate by a bridge thrown 
over the ditch. Its farther progress is not here represented: ° 
but it may be supposed to have passed from the castle, 
through the sally-port, to the place of interview, along the 
valley, and by the side of the rivulet there described. The 
guns of the castle are represented as firing while the kin 
passed. The advanced guard consisted of his guard of bill- 
men, with their oficers. Then follow three ranks of men 
on foot, five in a rank, and all unarmed. After them are 
‘five of Wolsey’s domestics on horseback, two of which are 
bis chaplains, the one in a’black gown bearing his cross, 
and the other ina scarlet gown carrying his hat on a cushion. 
Of the rest, two are dressed in black, with massy gold 
chains, (perhaps his chamberlain and steward of the house- 
hold,) and the other in a white linen habit, not unlike a mo- 
dern surplice. Whether these three carry any ensigns of 
office is uncertain, as their backs are turned to the specta- 
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tors. These are succeeded by two persons on horseback; 
in orange-coloured gowns, with a maceebearer dressed in 
crimson on each side of them. After them march two 
others on’ horseback, with black bonnets on their heads, and 
gold chains round their necks, supported also on their right 
and left by,a mace-bearer, dressed in a sanguine-coloured 
habit. 

Then Sir Thomas Wricthesly, Garter King at Arms, bare- 
headed, and in the tabard of his order, ae on a pye- 


‘bald horse, richly trapped and caparisoned, supported on 


his left-hand by a sergeant at arms, mounted on a black 
horse, and followed by— 

Sir Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorset, bare-headed, carry- 
ing in its sheath the sword of state upright, dressed in’ a 
gown of cloth of gold, over which hangs the collar of the 
garter, and mounted on a beautiful dun hor se, richly trap- 
ped and caparisoned; by his side run two milk-white grey~ 
hounds, with collars round their necks. [Why these animals 
should be introduced thus conspicuously in such-a solemn 
piece, connoisseurs seem at a loss to ascertain. We, there- 
fore, beg leave to hazard a conjecture, that, agreeably to 
the fantastic humour of the times, it was in alla shew to the 
family name of the Marquis whom they accompanied. ] 

The Marquis of Dorset is followed by six yeomen of the 
guard on foot, their partisans on their shoulders, in scarlet 
habits, guarded and laced with blue velvet, and on their 
breasts and backs the union rose, ensigned with the crown 
royal, embroidered in gold. 

Then come two of the king’s pages on foot, the one | 
bare-headed, the other bonneted, both dressed in crimson, 
embroidered on the back with the union rose between a 
greyhound and a dragon, ‘Their breeches and sleeves are 
large, slashed, and puffed with fine cambric, and their 
stockings and shoes are white. 

The ‘King’ s Majesty, mounted on a stately white courser, 
most richly caparisoned, all the trappings, reins, stir~ 
rups, &c. being covered with wrought gold, highly em- 
bossed. The king has on his head a black velvet hat, with 
a white feather on the tenke side of the brim, and atrers 
it a broad lacing of rubies, emeralds, &c. intermixed with 
pearl. His gar ment is cloth of gold, plaited, over a jacket 
of rose-coloured velvet. His collar* is composed of rubies 


* This inestimable great collar of ballast rubies, as it was called, was 
sold beyond the seas by the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Holland, by 
order of King Charles ]. See Rymer’s Feedera, yol, xvill. p. 256. It had 
long been a heir-loom of the crown of England, ; 
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and pearls, set alternately; and on his breast is a rich jewel 
of St. George, suspended by a ribbonof the order. His boots 
are of yellow leather, and in his right hand is a small whip. — 
Parallel with the king, on the left, rides Cardinal Wolsey, 
dressed in a gown of violet-coloured velvet, and mounted 
on a stately mule, with trappings, headstall, reins, and a 
broad breast-plate of black velvet, embroidered with gold. 
His page, having a cardinal’s red hat embroidered on the 
breast of his doublet, walks before him bare-headed.. On 
each side of the king are two other pages, all in the same 
livery, with nine yeomen of the guard, on the right and 
left, three in a rank, bearing their partisans shouldered. 
-The king is immediately followed by four of his principal 
nobles, riding a-breast ; that on his right is Charles Bran- 
don, duke of Suffolk, in the collar of the garter, mounted 
“en a white horse. Next to him, on his left, is Henry Bour- 
chier, earl of Essex, earl-marshal pro tempore, dressed in 
his collar, and bearing a silver rod tipped with enamel, the 
badge of his office. Next to him is an elderly person, with 
a longish face, and a forked beard, wearing also the collar 
of the order. The outermost person, towards the left, has 
only a gold chain hanging down from his shoulders. These, 
perhaps, may be George Neville, Lord Abergavenny, knight 
of the garter (and then advanced in years), and George 
Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, lord steward, who, as Hall 
says, both ‘* rode with the king.” They are followed by 
two other rows of noblemen, four inarow. In the first row 
is one with a long lank visage, and a forked beard of great 
length. On his bonnet are a string of pearls, and a white 
feather. His doublet is scarlet, and the sleeves of his jacket 
are white linen cloth. One of those in the second row is 
certainly Fisher, bishop of Rochester. On their right hand 
march six more ranks of yeomen of the guard. a 
All the principal figures above-mentioned, and, probably, 
many others now unknown, are portraits painted from the 
life: that of King Henry in particular is a striking likeness, 
highly finished, and in no way inferior to the celebrated head 
painted by Holbein, now at Kensington. And those of Dor- 
set, Suffolk, Essex, and Wolsey, strongly resemble their 
portraits now remaining. 7 
The numerous ranks that follow are composed of the no- 
bility and royal attendants on horseback, succeeded by a 
large party of billmen, demi-lances, and others, who form 
a continued line of march from the back of the parish-church 
of Guines, through the market-place, &c. . : 
Near the foot of the castle-bridge is a large group of 
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spectators, and among them a respectable grey-headed 
man, with a very long white beard, dressed in a scarlet uni- 
form laced with gold, and having the letters H. R. em- 
broidered on his breast... Both his hands (his bonnet is in 
his right) are held up with pleasure and astonishment. This 
figure, being highly finished, and singularly dressed, was 
probably some old servant of the crown, well known and re- 
‘spected at the time. 

In the back-ground of the middle part of the picture, 
is seen the place of interview, represented as a spacious © 
circular plain, on the summit of an elevation, between the 
town of Guines and the. road from thence to the vale of 
Ardern or Ardres. It 1s marked out by white* camp co- 
lours, and surrounded by several demi-lance men, and other 
guards and attendants, of both nations, on: horseback. 
Within its area is a circular line of round tents and square 
pavilions, placed alternately, and communicating with each 
other. Their coverings and curtains are painted green and 
white, the favourite colours of the house of Tudor. In 
their centre is pitched a large single tent, covered with. 
cloth of gold, flowered with red, and lined with blue velvet, 
powdered with fleurs de /ys. On its top stands a gold or gilt 
figure of St. George and the dragon,. The curtains are 
thrown back, and discover the two monarchs embracing one 
another:, being drawn somewhat larger than the surround- 
ing figures, and highly finished, the resemblance of each is 
perfectly well expressed. Before the front of this tent 
stand several attendants, and also the masters of the horse ta 
the two kings, each holding his sovereign’s courser; that of 
King Henry is white, and that of Francis is dun. 

According to the scale of the picture, this plain 1s exactly 
half a mile from Guines (the distance assigned by Wolsey 
in his regulations), just before the entrance into the vale of 
Ardres ; in which, part of that village is shewn, and the 
whole chorography of the country is minutely observed. 

At the top of the picture, towards the left, is a slight view 
of the town of Ardres, from whence Francis and his train 
issued; and the whole valley between that and the place of 
interview is filled with French soldiery, completely armed. 
Lower down, and nearer to Guines than the place of 
interview, is a group of tents, covered with linen cloth, 
some paned green and white, and others red and white, to 
accommodate such of the English as could not be lodged 


¥ For the reason of these colqurs being white, or French, see Halt, 
col. dxxix, : 
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within that town. Between these tents and the temporary 
palace, stands a large pavilion, consisting of one long and 
two round tents, all covered with cloth of gold, flowered 
with black. On the finiall of each of the round tents is a 
vane, charged with the arms of France and England quar- 
terly. In this pavilion, Henry and Catharine frequently 
entertained at dinner the French king and queen, and their 
principal nobility. Ata small distance from it is a view of 
the culinary offices set up on the plain, consisting of a large 
group of ovens, at which several bakers are busied; and 
two spacious tents, whose fronts being thrown open, dis- 
cover the one to be intended for boiling, and the other for 
roasting, in which offices several cooks are employed. 
From these kitchens fourteen yeomep of the guard, eaeh 
carrying a covered dish, are going towards the royal pavi- 
lion, preceded by the lord steward (earl of Shrewsbury), 
bearing his white staff, and attended by a gentleman wear- 
ing a sash. 

‘Near to the ovens, is a cabaret, at the door of which se- 
veral persons are drinking; and not far from thence is a lady 
carried in a horse-Ntter, covered with crimson velvet em- 
broidered with gold, preceded by a groom, and followed 
by two other ladies and a man-servant. She turns her face 
out of the window, and seems talking to a page, behind 
whom is another lady masked and on horseback, with a fe- 
male attendant. These ladies seem persons of great dig- 
nity ; she in the litter may be one of the queens going zn- 
cognito to view the offices. 

Beneath these, and ina line with the palace, is an open 
circular tent of white cloth, embroidered with blue tracery, 
over which are an union rose and a fleur de lys. Its cur- 
tains thrown open discover a magnificent sideboard of plate, 
and a table spread, at the upper end of which sits an 
elderly gentleman, on one side is a lady, and at the lower 
end another gentleman, partaking of a repast, which is 
served up by several attendants. ‘This, probably, was the 
tent of the lord steward. Behind this, and in the adja- 
cent fields, are pitched several others, for the use of sut- 
Jers, covered with green, and white, and red and white, 
linen cloth. : 

In the back-ground, and at the extremity on the left- 
hand side, appear the lists or camp set apart for the justs 
and tournaments. On the left is a scaffold, or long gallery, 
for the royal. personages and their attendants; and the 
whole, except the entrance, is fenced with a rail and bar- 
rier, guarded by demi-lance men and others on horseback, 
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completely armed. French soldiers, in a blue and yellow 
uniform, with a salamander, the badge of Francis I, em- 
broidered:on it, keep the entrance on one hand; and the 
English yeomen, with their partisans, on the other. Close 
to the gallery-end, on a rise at the left, stands a large arti- 
ficial tree of honour; its trunk is wrapped round with red 
velvet, embroidered with gold, and on its branches hang 
the shields of arms of the two challengers, and of -their re- 
spective aids, the. tables of the challenges, the several 
answers, &c. This tree, thirty-four feet in height, spread- 
' ing 129 feet, and from bough to bough forty-three feet, his- 
torians say, was composed of the raspberry, the badge of 
Francis, and of the hawthorn, Henry’s badge, artificially 
twined and twisted together. | 

In the gallery stand the two kings, Francis‘on the right, 
and Henry on the left; with their queens, and attendant 
Jadies. A carpet of cloth of gold covers the front before 
the kings; and rich tapestry, the rail before the queens. 
Within the area are two combatants, armed cap-a-pee, 
mounted on horses richly based and barbed, and tilting 
against each other; near them is a herald picking up the 
pieces of a broken spear, his perquisite. 

Near to the lists are a few tents for the use of the com- 
batants. 

The remaining upper part of the back-ground gives a 
most correct and faithful view of the adjacent country, with 
a variety of figures, farm-houses, mills, cottages, woods, 
cattle, sheep, fowls, &c. all of them highly finished. ‘To in- 
troduce such a variety of subjects, the horizon is remark- 
ably high. tikes | 

‘Towards the top of the picture is a dragon, flying in the 
air, and hovering over the English cavalcade; which some 
conceive to be a memorial of a firework in that form exhi- 
bited during the interview—-[but we rather think, that, as it 
seems attendant on King Henry, the painter had in view 
one of his supporters, which, at the beginning of his reign, 
was a red dragon; and if our former conjecture of the grey- 
hounds should not be admitted, those animals, perhaps, 
might be intended for the other, his left supporter (in right 
of his mother) being, at the same time, a greyhound argent; 
and in this very piece, as before observed, the king’s pages 
have on their backs a greyhound and a dragon.] - 

The picture here described, which is five feet six inches 
high, by eleven feet three inches in breadth, has been ge- 
nerally ascribed to Hans Holbein, but without foundation, 
as he did not arrive in England till near six years after the 
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interview; and, besides, his style, colouring, &c. are widely 
different. The name of the painter, however, is Immaterial. 

We must add, that the head. of King Henry appears to 

have been cut out of the. picture, and afterwards restored. 
This was a contrivance of Philip earl of Pembroke, after 
the death of King Charles 1. to prevent a French agent, 
who was in treaty for it, from purchasing the piece : and it 
succeeded, for, finding it thus mutilated, the Frenchman 
declined the purchase. By this means it was preserved in 
the palace, till the Restoration, when the earl of Pembroke 
delivered the mutilated piece to King Charles IL. who. imme- 
diately ordered it to be restored to its place. » 
_ Of this remarkable picture, at the request of the Samet 
of Antiquaries, his majesty having given permission for a 
drawing to be taken, it was accordingly executed, with 
great correctness, by Mr. Edwards, of the Royal Academy, 
and is now said to be in the possession of the earl of Hun- 
tingdon, and from it Mr. Basire, at the society’s expense, 
engraved his plate (just published), the largest ever en- 
graved i in England, being, in height, two feet three inches ; 
in breadth, four feet anh one inch; and equally an honour 
to those artists and their employers. 

The frame for the paper (which is two feet seven inches, 
by four feet four inches) was made on purpose by Mr. What- 
man, near Maidstone, at the expense of about 50]. for which 
(we hear) there has since been a great demand from abroad, 
as plates can thus be worked off ofa larger size than before 
‘was practicable. 

The above exact description, which we have wtoidgat fom 
that which was read at the Society of Antiquaries, by Sir Jo- 
seph Ayloffe, Bart. in 1770, will enable any purchaser of this 
‘most curious print to have it coloured with tints of the origi- 

nal picture; of which (if executed with judgment) it will 
then have all the effect. And every other reader of taste, 
we doubt not, will be gratified by the historical anecdotes 
‘here conveyed. 


waitin, Fane. 
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LIV. Effects of Salt in fattening Cattle. 


Mr. Urzpan, 


IN looking over the first volume of the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, I met with a paper en- 
titled, ** Physical Observations on the Effects of Salt in 
fattening Cattle.” The title excited my curiosity; and, on 
reading the memoir, the author’s reasoning appeared to me 
not only plausible, but convincing. His views are certainly 
enlarged, and directed to objects of the most important 
kind, viz. the improvement of land, and the increase of 
cattle. He lays it down as an axiom, or self-evident truth, | 
that by increasing cattle, Jand may be improved; and, by 
improving land, cattle may be multiplied. | 

The farmer, he says, who has a more than ordinary stock of 
working cattle, reaps a double advantage: one, by having 
his work done in season; the other, by enriching a greater 
proportion of his land by means of their additional manure; 
the only difficulty is, how to maintain an increased number 
without increasing the expense. This, he asserts, may be 
done by the use of salt; and advances the three following 
propositions :— ; 

1. That salt, given with the food of, cattle, augments the 
nourishment of that food. 

2. That, in proportion to the quantity of salt eaten by 
cattle, the effects of that aigmentation will be perceivable. 

3. That noill consequences will follow from excess of salt 
eaten by cattle, even though it should be given them with- 
out stint. | ) 

These propositions he endeavours to support by unques- 
tionable facts. — 7 

In the jurisdiction of Arles, in the county of Provence, 
there is, he says, a district called the Crau, extending in 
length about six leagues, and in breadth about three, the 
whole ‘surface of which is covered with small rough stones, 
and not a tree or bush is to be seen in the whole district, 
except here and there on the borders; yet on this spot, so 
seemingly sterile, by the free use of salt, more numerous 
flocks of sheep are bred and reared, than upon any other 
common of equal extent throughout the whole kingdom ; 
and, what is no less remarkable, the sheep are healthier, 
hardier, and endure the severity of the winter with less loss, 
though they have fewer sheep-cotes for covering, than those 
bred and fed on more copious pastures, and that have, 
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besides, the advantage of more convenient shelter. Add to 
this, that the wool of the flocks bred and brought up in the 
Crau is not only the finest in the whole country, but bears 
the highest price of any in France. From hence he con- 
cludes, that it is to the unlimited use of salt that these sur- 
prising effects are to be ascribed; for it frequently happens 
that the Crau is so burnt up in the summer, that the poor 
animals are forced to turn up the very stones to come at the 
few blades of grass that grow round them, and yet none 
perish: for want of food. Let every excellence, therefore, 
that can reasonably be supposed inherent in the herbage, be 
allowed to it, yet the quantity of it is so smal], that, without 
the abundant use of salt, a fourth part of the sheep kept in 
the Crau could not subsist in it. | 

But, as a still farther demonstration, that this astonishing 
effect is solely to be attributed to salt, we have, says the 
writer, in Languedoc, on the borders of the Rhone, a spot 
of the same kind of stony land, in every respect similar to 
that of the Crau; yet, for want of the free use of salt, that 
of Languedoc does not maintain a tenth part of the number 
of sheep that are brought up in the Crau, though in other 
respects it is nowise inferior, the wines and other fruits 
produced on the borders of both being, in their goodness 
and other essential qualities, equal. . 

Having proved his first proposition incontrovertibly, he 
proceeds in proof of the second, to recommend an easy ex 
periment, which it is in every farmer’s power to make} and 
that is, to give to one half of his cattle salt, and to the other 
half none. By this simple trial, he says, m less than a 
month, the difference will be discernible. The cattle to 
whom the salt is given will shew it in their looks, in the 
sleekness of their coats, in their growth, and in their strength 
and fitness for labour. He adds, that with little more than 
half their usual food all these effects will be produced. _ 

To establish his third proposition, he appeals to the. prac- 
tice about Arles, where the cattle have as much salt as they 
will eat, and mone are so healthy, or thrive so fast, as those 
that cat the most of it. ~ rs a 

trom these observations, there cannot remain a doubt of 
the good effects of salt in the feeding and fattening of cattle; 
but it is much to be regretted, that the writer is totally 
sient with respect to the method of giving the salt to the 
labouring cattle. He has, indeed, informed his readers, 
that in eight days his flock of 300 sheep eat 15lbs. of salt, be- 
ing one pound to every score; and it should seem by his 
manner of expressing himself, that he gave them the whole 
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quantity in one day, as he cautions the farmer against suf- 
fering his sheep to drink on the day the salt is administered, 
apprising him at the same time how much it sharpens their 
appetite; and that he had seen them not only browse upon 
stubs after eating the salt, but even gnaw pieces of wood 
of a surprising bigness. 

_ As the subject of the above Memoir appeared to me of 
importance, | have only to requegtof you, Mr. Urban, the 
immediate insertion of the fewvhints which are here ex- 
tracted from it; as, during the present scarcity of hay, it 
may be interesting to many; and as it has, in its conse- 
quences, a tendency to lower the price of provisions, it is to 
be hoped, that a discovery that promises so much benefit to 
the public, will not wholly be overlooked. 


1776, Dec. : W. W. 
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LV. Particulars relative to large Diamonds. 


Mr. URBAN, 


PERHAPS your curious correspondent may receive some 
pleasure from the following account of the most capital dia- 
monds now known ; and will excuse some palpable inaccura-. 
cies in the relation, owing probably to different weights 
being used in different countries. _ 

The Duke of Tuscany’s diamond, according to Tavernier, 
weighs 1403 carats (the biggest in Europe before Gov. Pitt’s) ; 
‘is of a yellowish water ; said to have been bought for 75,000 
scudi, equal to 8,700). of a religious, who bought it at a stall 
in Piazza Navona, as a bit of chrystal, for a single paolo, 
value sevenpence. Keysler’s Travels, ii. 183. 

The Mogul’s famous diamond is not so broad as Mr. Pitt’s, 
though it exceeds the largest [then] in Europe for depth. 
Keysler, iv. 298. . 

The diamond brought into England by Governor Pitt in 
1706, weighed, when cut 1362 carats; was two years in 
cutting, which cost 45001. the pieces sawed off were valued 
at 50001. was sold to the crown of France, in 1717, for 
-°125,0001. and was paid for at several times. Dr. Mead’s 
model of it measured, in the expanse, 1 inch and 3, and in | 
depth 42 of an inch. I have seen another account which 
makes this stone to weigh only 127 carats, and that it was . 
“sold for 120,0001. 
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_ It.is well known, that diamonds are cut to perfection in 
Europe only. Mr. Hanway, in his Travels, mentions seeing 
a prodigious fine suit of horse-furniture of Kouli Khan’s 
covered with diamonds, but so disadvantageously, that he 
could not help telling the person who shewed them, that, if 
he was allowed to take them to Europe, he would return 
them in a far superior condition; and seems to express some 
surprise at his offer not being accepted. The European 
method of cutting diamonds was, I think, the invention of 
a Fleming; and now, I believe, the English artists are in 
the highest repute. Diamonds now are rarely sawn, as the 
powder of them, which comes off in grinding, is of great 
value for cutting others, and the sawing is exceedingly te- 
dious, which is done by drawing backwards and forwards a 
very fine copper wire; every minute almost the wire snaps in 
two, and then a fresh one is taken, and so on. I do not 
know whether diamond-powder, emery, &c. is used ‘in this 
process :* however, after a constant working for a month, 
perhaps a hair-like line may be perceived on the diamond. 
It is remarkable, that the Czarina could buy, and pay for 

at once, one or more of the finest diamonds upon sale, that 
no other crown. was disposed or able to do, and that, too, 
towards the close of a long and expensive war. She gave 
about 70,0001. for one, which was much below its value, 
_, In 1741, a diamond was brought from the Brazils to the 
King of Portugal, weighing 17 ounces, in shape of a turkey- 
egg, but much bigger, and was found on the surface of the 
ground. The same account says, it weighed 1680 carats, 
or 12 ounces and 3, in 1746, I suppose, after it had been 
cut. . 
As the history of all these diamonds is pretty well known, 
except the Duke of Tuscany’s, may it not be proposed as a 
proper subject of a literary inquiry, What is become of all 
the diamonds of the Ancients? Are they all lost in the ra- 
vages of war, &c. or do they subsist in the ancient crowns of 
the present sovereigns of Europe? or, indeed, is it certain, 
that those alluded to were true diamonds? To say a word of 
the inferior stones: the largest emerald m a dish is at. 
Genoa, though Condamine believes it to be only coloured - 
glass; and the largest gragite and turquoise are at Venice. 
See the-figures of them in Motraye’s Travels, Engl. edit. 


é 
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fol. vol. ii. p. 149. The turquoise vessel is 8 inches in dia- 
meter: vol. i. p. 65. 


1776, Feb. 
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LVI. Sermon in Praise of Derbyshire. 


Mr. Urzan, 


As your truly valuable Magazine has such a free and ge- 
neral currency in the county of Derby, I shall here present 
you with an Extract from a long old MS. Sermon, preached, 
as I think, before a society of Derbyshire men, in London, 
and in which you will find an eulogium of that county. 


T. Row. 


Extract. 


“If you fall out amongst yourselves, you'll discredit the 
county that bred ye. For give me leave to tell you, there 
is hardly acounty in England where faction and division lesse 
thrives than in Derbyshire. _Nay, you will also dishonour 
this honourable city, as if this place and aire (which has 
greate influence on mens bodyes and minds, say physicians) 
had much alter’d your naturall temper and disposition. It 
_ owas the county of Derby (as am credibly inform’d) that first 
of all revived these Love-feasts*, which, by reason of our 
jate civill dissensions, were layd aside. By this you may 
see the naturall genins and disposition of your county, and. 
may easely judge how like ye are still unto yourselves. 

And now I have mention’d Derbyshire, it may possibly 
be expected by some that I should make’a long description 
and commendation of it. But that is the business rather of 
a topographer than of a preacher ; of the mappe than of the 
pulpit. And, indeed, why should ] goe about to describe — 
or commend it unto you, who know it as well as, yea better 
than, myselfe.+ Yetif any one be desirous to have a sight 


¢ / , 

* They seemed to have dined together, after a sermon. In one place, he 
mentions in the margin, as condescending to mix with the inferior sort, 
H. L, Mansfield, Sir S. Sleigh, Sir J. Curzon, Jer. Poole, Esq. Alderman Ireton. 

+ AsI had this,sérmon from the Gardiner family, I imagine it was preached 
by Dr. Gardiner, Rector of Eckington, who was not a Derbyshire max born, 
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of Derbyshire, they may see it as in a landskip, described 
by Moses, Deut. vill. 7, 8,9, whilst he is setting forth the 
choicest excellencies of that country that God chose out of 
all the world to enteoffe his own beloved people in. 

7. It’s a good land, a land of brookes of water, of foun- 
tains, and depths, that spring out of the hills. 

8,9. A land of wheate and barley,.... wherein ye may 
eate bread without searcenes.... It’s a land, whose 
stones are iron. A land wherein thou shalt not lacke 
any thing. . 

What’s this but a description, as ina type, of our own 
county, Derbyshire ? What pen could have drawen it forth 
more graphically and exactly? J?t’s a good land, not a 
hungry soile, that eates up the inhabitants*, but one that » 
feedes, even where it’s most barren, in the mountainous 
Peake, thousands of sheepe, and imployes a far greater 
number of men. | | 

It’s a land there richest where it’s poorest by its mines 
and grooves: where its surface promises least, it yields 
mest, and what’s wanting in nature is supplied by miracles | 
or wonders.+ ; : 

[t’s a land also (like that which flowed with milke and 
honey) full of brookes of waters, of depths and fountaines, 
that spring out of the hills. It is not hke the dry desarts of 
Arabia, or the barren sands of Lybia, but like the delicious 
plaines of Jordan. A land well water’d, even like Paradise, 
the garden of the Lord. Quot tubera, tot ubera. Every 
exuberant hill is as one of nature’s springing duggs, alwayes 
running to meete and refresh the thirsty traveller. In shorte, | 
Nature gaudentis opust, a country wherein nature sports it- 
selfe, leaping up and down, as it were,'in the pleasant va- 
riety of hills and valleys, until being weary, it recreate itselfe 
at Chatsworth, Boulsover, or Hardicke. 

It’s a land whose stones, by indefatigable industry are 
turned into iron, and by labouring men, for their owne 
worke and sustenance, into bread. Out of whose hills 
more lead is digged in a yeare, than Canaan afforded brass 
in ten. 
~-What shall I say more! for time would fail me sooner 
than matter. A land of wheate and barley, oates and pease, 


ed 


* Numb, xiii. $2. 

+ Here inthe margin is writen, Wonders of the Peake. 

+ Plin. de Campania, lib. 3. 
Ee3 
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that affords seed to the sower, and bread to the eater, who 
takes paines to get a good stomacke. 

In a word, and what can be said more! Derbyshire is a 
country where there is lacke of nothing. Sidz sufficat unus. 
It’s England’s corau-copiz, having almost all necessaries 
within itselfe, and supplying with its abundance, the wants 
of other places. It enjoys good aire, fertile ground, pleasant 
waters; fire and fuel of the best; neighbouring counties 
fetch her coles from farr, who, being warmed by her fires, 
cannot but wisn* and call her blessed. Cattell, corne, 
sheepe, miil-stones, iron, lead of all sorts and colours, these 
are her native commodities, which enrich even the Indies, 
and visit the uttermost coastes of ‘the earth. 

I might goe on even to the tyring both of you and my- 
selfe, yet after all I must still leave Derbyshire even as it 1s, 
most of her worth and riches hid under ground, in the place 
of silence. In truth, it’s almost a pity to breake up so rich a 
Haddon-field+} of discourse, unless we had more time to 
worke it. I shall onely adde, Derbyshire is a county that 
lvés in all counties, yea in all parts of Christendome, and 
beyond ; the sun’s county {, where it never setts, but upon 
which it shines perpetually. She parts with her entrayles, 
and without complaints suffers her bowells to be continually 
torne out, to serve the necessities of all nations under 
heaven.” 


' There was a collection made, I imagine, at the feast, for 
the benefit of the poor natives of the county resident in 
town, for after the last observation there follows, as very 
naturally to be expected, an inference or exhortation :— 


_ Let us be children resembling our deare mother. Let 
us draw forth our soule, [Is. lviit. 10.] our bowells of mer- 
cies, our purses at least, to supply out of our sufficiency. the 
necessitie of others ; [ shall not propose, much less pre- 
scribe, [ would have it a free-will offering.” 


1776, April, 


. * Tam not sure that this word is read rightly. 

+ Alarge field much famed for its excellent herbage, here used metaphe~ 
rically. wee 

t Here in the margin, “‘ As the Isle of Rhodes was called Insule Salis, on 
which it shone every day. .Plin. Nat, Hist. 2.” : 
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LVII. Dr. Beattie’s Account of Second Sight. 


Mr. UrBan, 


THE following remarks upon the second sight, wherewith 
some of the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland are still 
supposed to be haunted, are extracted from the truly inge- 
nious “ Essays” of the celebrated Dr. Beattie, lately printed 
at Edinburgh, in a large quarto volume, consisting of “ Es- 
says on Truth: on Poetry, and Music: on Laughter and Lu- 
dicrous Composition: and on the Utility of Classical Learn- 
ing.’ Your readers will, I doubt not, be pleased with the 
sentiments of this philosopher upon so curious a subject. 
They occur in p. 480, 1, 2, of the work, and will not be 
deemed unworthy of a place in your valuable Magazine, if 
an occasional correspondent is not greatly mistaken in his 
opinion. He has therefore taken the trouble of transcribing 
them, and hopes they will be inserted as soon as possible. 
“1 do not find sufficient evidence for the reality of 
second sight, or at least of what is commonly understood by 
that term. A treatise on the subject was published in the 
year 1762, in which many tales were told of persons, whom 
the author believed to have been favoured, or haunted, with 
these illuminations; but most of the tales were trifling and 
ridiculous : and the whole work betrayed, on the part of the 
compiler, such extreme credulity, as could not fail to pre- 
judice many readers against his system. That any of these 
visionaries are liable to be swayed in their declarations by 
sinister views, I will not say ; though a gentleman of charac- 
ter assured me, that one of them offered to sell him this un- 
accountable talent for half-a-crown. But this I think may 
be said with confidence, that none but ignorant people pre- 
tend to be gifted this way. And in them it may be nothing 
more, perhaps, than short fits of sudden sleep or drowsiness 
attended with lively dreams, and arising from some bodily 
disorder, the effect of idleness, low spirits, or a gloomy 
imagination. For it is admitted, even by the most credulous 
highlanders, that, as knowledge and industry are propagated 
in their country, the second sight disappears in proportion : 
and nobody ever laid claim to this faculty, who was much 
employed in the intercourse of social life. Nor is it at all 
extraordinary, that one should have the appearance of being 
awake, and should even think one’s self so, during these fits 
of dozing ; or that they should come on suddenly, and while 
Ee 4 
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one is engaged in some business. The same thing happens 
to persons much fatigued, or long kept awake, who fre- 
quently fall asleep for a moment, or for a longer space, 
while they are standing, walking, or riding on horseback. 
Add but a lively dream to this slumber, and (which is the 
frequent effect of disease) take away the consciousness of 
having been asleep; and a superstitious man, who is always 
hearing and believing tales of second sight, may easily mis- 
take his dream for a waking vision : which, however, is soon 
forgotten when no subsequent occurrence recalls it to his 
memory; but which, if it should be thought to resemble 
any future event, exalts the poor dreamer into a highland 
prophet. This conceit makes him more recluse and more 
melancholy than ever, and so feeds his disease, and multiplies 
his visions; which, if they are not dissipated by business or 
society, may continue to hauat him as long as he lives; 
and which, in their progress through the neighbourhood, 
receive some new tincture of the marvellous from every 
mouth that promotes their circulation. As to the prophe-~ 
tical nature of this second sight, it cannot be admitted at all. 
‘That the deity should work a miracle, in order to give inti- 
mation of the frivolous things that these tales are made u 
of, the arrival of a stranger, the nailing of a coffin, or the 
colour of a suit of clothes; and that these intimations should 
be given for no end, and to those persons only who are idle. 
and solitary, who speak Erse, or who live among mountains 
and deserts, is hike nothing in nature or providence that we 
are acquainted with; and must therefore, unless it were con- 
firmed by satisfactory proof, (which is not the case,) be re- 
jected as absurd and incredible. The visions, such as they 
are, may reasonably enough be ascribed to a distempered 
fancy. And that in them, as well as in our ordinary dreams, 
certain appearances should, on some rare occasions, res 
seroble certain events, is to be expected from the laws of 
chance ; and seems to have in it nothing more marvellous or 
supernatural, than that the parrot, who deals out his scur- 
rilities at random, should sometimes happen to salute the 
passenger by his right appellation,” 
1777, March. 
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LVIII. Useful Hints for Learning to Swim. By Benjamin Franklin, 
LL.D. F.BR-S. In a Letter toa Friend. 


Dear SIR, 


I CANNOT be of opinion with you, that it is too late in life 
for you to learn to swim; the river near the bottom of your 
garden, affords a most convenient place for the purpose. 
And, as your new employment requires your being often 
on the water, of which you have such a dread, I think you 
would do well to make the trial; nothing being so likely to 
remove those apprehensions, as the consciousness of an 
ability to swim to the shore in case of an accident, or of 
supporting yourself in the water till a boat could come to 
take you up. | 

I do not know how far corks or bladders may be useful in 
learning to swim, having never seen much trial of them. 
Possibly they may be of service in supporting the body while 
you are learning what is called the stroke, or that manner of 
drawing in and striking out the hands and feet that is ne- 
cessary to produce progressive motion. But you will be 
no swimmer till you can place some confidence in the power 
of the water to support you; 1 would therefore advise the 
acquiring that confidence in the first place, especially as I 
have known several, who, by a little of the practice necessary 
for that purpose, have insensibly acquired the stroke, taught 
as it were by nature. 

The practice I mean is this; chusing a place where the 
water deepens gradually, walk coolly into it till it is up to 
your breast, then turn round your face to the shore, and 
throw an egg into the water, between you and the shore; it 
will sink to the bottom, and be easily seen there, as the 
water is clear. It must lie in the water so deep as that you 
cannot reach it to take it up but by diving for it. To en- 
courage yourself in order to do this, reflect that your pro- 
egress will be from deeper to shallower water, and that at 
any time you may, by bringing your legs under you, and 
standing on the bottom, raise your head far above the water. 
Then plunge under it with your eyes open, throwing yourself 
towards the egg, and endeavouring, by the action of your 
hands and feet against the water, to get forward till within 
reach of it. In this attempt you will find that the water 
buoys you up against your inclination; ,that it is not so easy 
a thing to sink as you imagined; that you cannot, but by 
actiye force, get down to the egg. Thus you feel the 
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power of the water to support you, and learn to confide in 
that power; while your endeavours to overcome it, and to 
reach the egg, teach you the manner of acting on the water 
with your feet and hands, which action is afterwards used in 
swimming to support your head higher above water, or to 
go forward through it. 

I would the more earnestly press you to the trial of this 
method, because, though | think I satisfied you that your 
body is lighter than water, and that you might float in it a 
long time with your mouth free for breathing, if you would 
put yourself in a proper posture, and would be still and for- 
bear struggling, yet, till you have obtained this experimental 
confidence in the water, I cannot depend on your having the 
necessary presence of mind to recollect that posture, and 
the directions I gave you relating to it. The surprise may 
put all out of your mind.. For, though we value ourselves 
on being reasonable knowing creatures, reason and know- 
ledge seem, on such occasions, to be of little use to us; and 
the brutes, to whom we allow scarcely a glimmering of 
either, appear to have the advantage of us. 

I will, however, take this opportunity of repeating those 
particulars to you, which I mentioned in our last conversa- 
tion, as, by perusing them at your leisure, you may possibly 
imprint them so in your memory, as, on occasion, to be of 
some use to you. 

First, that, though the legs, arms, and head of a human 
body, being solid parts, are specifically somewhat heavier 
than fresh water, yet the trunk, particularly the upper part, 
from its hollowness, is so much lighter than water, as that 
the whole of the body, taken together, is too light to sink 
wholly under water, but some part will remain above, until 
the lungs become filled with water; which happens from 
drawing water into them instead of air, when a person, in 
the fright, attempts breathing, whilst the mouth and nostrils 
are under water. 

2dly, That the legs and arms are specifically lighter than 
salt water, and will be supported by it; so that a human 
body would not sink in salt water, though the lungs were 
filled as above, but from the greater specific gravity of the 
head, eal 

3dly, That therefore a person throwing himself on his 
back in salt water, and extending his arms, may easily lie 
so as to keep his mouth and nostrils free for breathing; and, 
by a small motion of his hands, may prevent turning, if he 
should perceive any tendency to it. : 

4thly, That, in fresh water, if a man throws himself an 
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his back, near the surface, he cannot long continue in that 
situation, but by a proper action of his hands on the water. 
If he uses no such action, the legs and lower part of the 
body will gradually sink till he comes into an upright posi< 
tion, in which he will continue suspended, the hollow of the 
breast keeping the head uppermost. 

5thly, Butif in this erect position the head is kept upright 
above the shoulders, as when we stand on the ground, the 
immersion will, by the weight of that part of the head that 
is out of water, reach above the mouth and nostrils, perhaps 
a little above the eyes, so that a man cannot long remaia 
suspended in water with his head in that position. 

é6thly, The body continuing suspended as before, and up= 
right, if the head be leaned quite back, so that the face 
looks upwards, all the back part of the head being then 
under water, and its weight consequently ina great measure 
supported by it, the face will remain above water quite free 
for breathing, will rise an inch higher every inspiration, and 
sink as much every expiration, but never so low as that the 
water may come over the mouth. 

7thly, if therefore a person, unacquainted with swimming, 
and falling accidentally into the water, could have presence 
of mind sufficient to avoid struggling and plunging, and to 
let the body take this natural position, he might continue 
long safe from drowning, till perhaps help could come. For, 
as to the clothes, their additional weight, while immersed, 
is very inconsiderable, the.water supporting it; though, when 
he comes out of the water, he would find them very heavy 
indeed, 

But, as I said before, I would not advise you, or any one, 
to depend on having this presence of mind on such an ocea- 
sion, but learn fairly to swim, as I wish all men were taught 
to do in their youth; they would, on many occurrences, be 
the safer for having that skill, and on many more the happier, 
as freer from painful apprehensions of danger, to say nothing 
of the enjoyment in so delightful and wholesome an exercise. 
Soldiers particularly should, methinks, all be taught to swim ; 
it might be of frequent use either in surprising an enemy, 
or saving themselves. And, if I now had boys to educate 
} should prefer those schools (other things being equal) 
where an opportunity was afforded of acquiring so adyan- 

tageous an art, which, once learned, is never forgotten. 


Tam, &c. 


1777, Oct. B. FRANKLIN. 
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LEX. Account of the Burning a Gentoo Woman with her deceased 
Husband. 


Mr. Ursan, 3 - Broomhead. 


It being asserted by Mr. Guthrie, in his Geographical 
Grammar, and some other authors, that the custom of the 
Gentoo women burning themselves with their deceased hus- 
bands was disused in India, I desire you would insert the 
following Extract of a Letter from Mr. Joseph Wilson, at 
Azumabad, (lately called Cansbang,) in the kingdom of 
Bengal, by which it appears that custom is yet kept up and 
‘practised, in your next Magazine. I give it’in his own 
words. It is dated March 1, 1777. | 


Yours, 


Joun Witson. 


“Twas last September an eye-witness to a Gentoo woman 
burning with her husband; and as.I stood by all the time, _ 
and took notes of all that: passed, you may depend upon 
the following narration to be strictly true; I mean the cere- 
‘monies that were used by these people, who had always got 
their bread by their labour, and indeed were so very poor, 
that the son was obliged to go from house to house to beg 
fire-wood to burn them with: the richer people are more 
curious, and have their piles made of a sweet-scented wood 
called sandal, and much larger than the people 1 am speak- 
ing of can possibly afford. 


_ 


«© The Account of Jananca, Wife of Otram Gose, who was 
burnt alive with her Husband, Sept. 2, 1776, at the Head of 
the Bazaar, at Cansbang. | 


‘<¢ AS soon as her husband was given over by the doctor, she 
sent for a Bramin, and declared her intention to burn her- 
self, son, and daughter, (which was the whole of the family 
together,) which some neighbours endeavoured as much as 
possible to dissuade her from, but all to no purpose, and from 
that time she refused eating any thing, except a few plan- 
tains and betel-nuts. She sent for all her friends, who staid 
with her all night, and with whom she was very merry. In 
the morning the man died, and his son came to me to ask 
leave to burn his father and mother 1n the Bazaar (or market- 
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place), as it belongs to the plantation, and is close to my 
house. I told him, very well; but that I should take care no 
force was used to make her burn against her will. He told 
me, he was so far from forcing, that he had offered her two 
rupeés a month for life; but yet could not help saying it 
would reflect an honour on his family for his mother to burn. 
The man was scarcely cold before he and his wife were 
carried upon men’s shoulders, she sitting by him; and hav- 
ing provided herself with some couries (small shells which 
go current for money here), she distributed them amongst 
the populace, together with rice fried in butter and sugar, 
very plentifully, as she passed from her house to the place 
of burning; where, when she arrived, they had not begun to 
make the pile: so she was set down, together with her dead 


husband, and gave several orders to the people in making 


the pile, and was so far from being in the least afraid, that 


she rejoiced much. I went up to her, and ‘asked her if it 
was her own free will and consent? She told me it was, and 
that she was much obliged to me for giving her liberty to 
burn in that place, and desired I would not offer to oppose 
it, as she would certainly make away with herself, was she 
prevented, She sat there, talking with her friends. and 
neighbours, till the pile was ready, which was above an. 
hour, and then went a little distance off, where the deceased 
was aiso carried, and were both washed with Ganges water, 
and had clean clothes put on them. The son of-the de- 
ceased then put a painted paper crown, or cap, on his father’s 
head, of the same kind as is usual for them to wear at their 
marriages; and a Bramin woman brought four lamps burn« 
ing, and put one of them into the woman’s hand, and placed. 
the other three round her upon the ground: all the time she 
held the lamp in her hand, the Bramin woman was repeating 
some prayers to her; which, when finished, she put a gar- 
Jand of flowers round her head, and then gave the son of the 
deceased, who was standing close by, a ring made of brass, 
which she put upon one of bis fingers, and an earthen plate 
full of boiled rice and plantains mixed up together, which 
he immediately offered to his deceased tather, putting it 
three times to his mouth, and then in the same manner to his. 
mother, who did not taste it. The deceased was supported 
al] this time, and set upon his breech close by his wife, who 
never spoke after this, but made three selams to her hus- 
band, by putting her hands upon the soles of his feet, aud 
and then upon her own head. ‘The deceased was then carried 
away and laid upon the pile, and his wife immediately fol- 
lowed, with a pot under her arm, containing twenty-one 
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couries, twenty-one pieces of saffron, twenty-one pons for 
-betel-nut, and the leaf made up ready for chewing; one little 
piece of iron, and one piece of sandal-wood. When she got 
to.the pile, she looked a little at her husband, who was lying 
upon it, and then walked seven times round it; when she 
stopped. at his feet, and made the same obeisauce to him as 
before. She then mounted the pile without help, and laid 
herself down by her husband’s side, putting the pot she 
carried with her close to her head; which as soon as done, 
she clasped her husband in her arms; and the son, who was 
standing ready with a wisp of straw lighted in his hand, put 
the blaze of it three times to his father and mother’s mouths, 
and then'set the pile on fire all round; whilst the populace 
threw reeds and light wood upon them; and they were both 
burnt to ashes in less than an hour. I believe she soon died, 
for she never moved, though there was no weight upon her 
but what she might have, easily overset, had sbe bad any 
inclination. It was entirely a voluntary. act, and she was as 
much in her senses as ever she was in her life. I forgot to 
mention that she had her forehead painted with red paint, 
which she scraped off with her nails, and distributed amongst 
her friends, and also gave them chewed betel out of her 
mouth, for which favours every one seemed solicitous. 
The above, I assure you, is a true account of what I saw.” 


1777, Dee. 
oe 
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Mr. URBAN, 


I HAVE sent you the following case to be published in 
your Magazine, if you shall think proper. 

I had for some years been afflicted with the usual symp- 
toms of the stone in the bladder, when accidentally meeting 
with Dr. Lobb’s Treatise of Dissolvents for the Stone and - 
Gravel, I was induced on his recommendation to try the use 
of Bergamot pears, and eat a dozen or more every day, 
with the rind, when-in less than a week I observed a large 
red flake in my urine, which, on a slight touch, crumbled 
into the finest powder; and this was the case for several 
succeeding days. It is ten years since I made the experi- 
ment, and I have been quite free from all complaints of 
that kind ever since. , 

Yours, &c. ; 
BENEVOLUS. 
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If any one should be so happy to receive the same bene- 
fit, it is to be hoped that he will publish his case for the. 
good of mankind. : 


P.S. I do not know whether it may be material to ob- 
serve that the pears | eat were of the small sort, and full 
of knots. : | 


1778, Sept. 


“« 
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LXI. Account of Valentine Greatrakes, the Stroker. 


Mr. URBAN, 


IN the year 1666, Mr. Valentine Greatrakes, an Irish gen- 
tleman, came to England, being invited thither by the Earl 
of Orrery, to cure the Viscountess Conway of an inveterate 
head-ache, and, though he failed in that attempt, he wrought 
many surprising cures not unlike miracles. He was born 
Feb. 14, 1628, at Affane, in the county of Waterford, and 
bred a Protestant in the free-school at Lismore, till he was 
thirteen years ofage. He was designed for the college of 
Dublin, but, the rebellion breaking out, was forced with his 
mother to fly into England, where he was kindly received by 
his great uncle, Edmund Harris, Esq. after whose death his 
mother placed him with one John Daniel Getsius, a Ger- 
man minister, of Stoke Gabriel, in Devonshire. In five or 
six years, he returned to his native country, which he found 
in a distracted state, and therefore spent a year in contem- 
plation at the castle of Caperquin. In 1649, he was a lieu- 
tenant in Lord Broghill’s* regiment, then acting in Munster 
against the rebels; and in 1656, great part of the army be- 
ing disbanded, retired to Affane, his native place, and was 
made clerk of the peace for Cork county, registrar for trans~ 
plantation, and justice of the peace; but losing his places 
after the Restoration, he grew discontented. He seemed 
very religious; his looks were grave but simple, and not 
like those of an impostor. He said himself, that ever since 
the year 1662, he had felt a strange impulse or persuasion 
that he had the gift of curing the King’s evil; and this sug- 
gestion’ became so strong, that he stroked several persons, 


S 


* Afterwards Earl of Orrery above-mentioned. 
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vand cured them. Three years after, an epidemical fever 
raging in the country, he was again persuaded that he could 
also cure that. He made the experiment, and he afirmed 
that he cured all who came to him. At length, in April, 
1665, another kind of inspiration suggested to him, that 
he had the gift of healing wounds and ulcers; and experi- 
ence, he also said, proved that he was not deceived. He 
even found that he cured, convulsions, the dropsy, and 
many other distempers.* Crowds flocked to him from all 
parts, and he performed such extraordinary cures, that he 
was cited into the bishop’s court at Lismore, and, not having 
a licence for practising, was forbid to lay hands on any 
for the future. Nevertheless, being engaged by the lady 
above-mentioned to come over to England, he arrived there 
in the beginning of 1666, and, as he proceeded through 
the country, magistrates of the cities and towns through 
which he passed, begged him to come and cure their sick. 
The King, being informed of it, ordered him, by the Earl 
of Arlington, Secretary of State, to come to Whitehall. 
The court, though not fully persuaded of his miraculous 
power, did not forbid him to make himself known, He 
went every day to a particular part of London, where a 
prodigious number of sick persons of all ranks, and of: both 
sexes, assembled. He did nothing but stroke them. Pains, 
the gout, rheumatism, convulsions, &c. were driven by 
his touch from one part to another, to the utmost extremi- 
ties of the body, after which they entirely ceased. This 
occasioned his being called Zhe Stroker. He ascribed se- 
veral disorders to evil spirits, which he divided into differ- 
ent kinds. As soon as the possessed saw him, or heard his 
voice, they fell on the ground, or into violent agitations. 
He cured them, as he did: other sick persons, by stroking. 
He could not, however, convince every one of the reality 
of his miraculous gift; many wrote violently against him, 
but he found some zealous advocates, even among the 
faculty. He himself published, in 1666, a letter addressed 
to the celebrated Mr. Boyle, in which he gave a succinct 
history of his life,t from which the above particulars: are 
extracted. He annexed to this pamphlet a great number of 


¥ Among others, Mr. Flamsteed, the famous Astronomer, (then in his 20th 
year,) went over to Ireland, in August 1665, to be touched by him for a na- 
tural weaknesgs of constitution, but received no benefit. 

+ This letter was entitled, ‘A brief Account of Mr. Valentine Greatrakes, 
and divers of the strange Cures by him performed,” &¢c. See also ** The Mi- 
raculous Conformist,” &c, By Henry Stubbe, M.D. Printed at Oxford, 1606. 
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certificates, signed by persons of known probity, and among 
others by Mr. Boyle, and by the celebrated Drs. Wilkins, 
Whichkcot, Cudworth, and Patrick, who attested the truth of 
some wonderful cures that he had wrought. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, his reputation did not last much longer than that 
of James Aymar.* It appeared at length that all these mi- 
raculous causes were only built on the credulity of the pub- 
lic. The noise which this man made, gave rise to a novel (in 
French), by M. St. Evremond, intitled, **The Irish Prophet,” 
in which he finely rallies the credulity of the people, and the 
spirit of superstition. He also shews that there is no kind 
of conjuration which is able to lay this kind of demon, which 
sometimes disturbs the peace of society. 

He returned to Ireland in 1667, and though he lived there 
many years, he no longer kept up the reputation of per- 
forming those strange cures which have procured him a 
name even in our general histories. But in this, his case is 
very singular, that on the strictest inquiry no sort of blemish 
was ever thrown upon his character; nor did any of those 
curious and learned persons, who espoused his cause, draw 
any imputation upon themselves, though at the same time 
it must be allowed that there were several very eminent and 
knowing virtuosi, who could not be brought to have any 
great opinion of his performances, but were rather inclined 
to attribute all he did to the mere efficacy of friction. 


1779, Jan. é 
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LXH. Lord Mansfield’s Opinion on Patents. 


‘Mr. URBAN, \ 


THE following opinion of Lord Mansfield, relative to pa- 
tents in general, and to Dr. James’s in particular, seeming 
to me to deserve being more universally known than it is 
likely to be in the pamphlet which contains it, 1 have there- 
fore sent it to be inserted in your Magazine. Through 
whose hands patents from the crown pass, or who are the 
managers and conductors of them, I am totally ignorant ; 
but it were to be wished, that, for the future, attention 


* A peasant of Dauphiny, who made much noise in France, in 1692 and 3, 
by the marvellous effects of his divining rod, 
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should be paid to the circumstances mentioned in the fol- 
Fowing:.@xtreety or fon aie tet 
fe | BENEVOLUS. 


“THE third point is, whether the specification is such as 
instructs others to make it; for the condition of giving the en- 
couragement is this: —That you must specify upon record 
your invention in such a way as shall teach an artist, when 
your term is out, to make it, and to make it as well as you, 
by your directions; for then, at the end of the term, the 
public have the benefit of it. The inventor has the benefit 
during the term, and the public have the benefit after. 
But if, as Dr. James did with his powders, the specification 
of the composition gives no proportion, there is an end of 
his patent, and, when he is dead, nobody is a bit the 
wiser. The materials were all old; antimony is old, and 
all the other ingredients. If no proportion is specified, you 
are not, I say, a bit the wiser: and therefore I have deter- 
mined, in several cases here, the specification must state, 
where there is a composition, the proportions, so that any 
other artist may be able to make it, and it must be a lesson 
and direction to him by which to make it: if the invention 
be of another sort, to be done by mechanism, they must 
describe it in a way that an artist may be able to do it.” 


Reply to Observations on two Trials at 
Law, respeeting Mess, ddams’s new- 
1779, Oct. envented Stucco. 
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LXII. Rough Water calmed by Oil. 


Mr. URBAN, 


DR. FRANKLIN (if I mistake not) lately plumed himself 
on the discovery of a method to still rough water by means 
of oil.* Though this phenomenon was noticed so long 
ago as the days of Pliny, yet I suspect that the doctor first 
learned it from the Indians who live on the American lakes, 
as it is well known that the same expedient Is practised by 


* Dr. Franklin only confirms the report of Pliny and others who have men- 
tioned this phenomenon. His only discovery is the effects of a single drop 
of oi! on a large surface of water, £. 
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them. In what light this discovery was considered during 
the dark times of monkery the following passage will clearly 
evince :— 

“‘ As St. Germanus [Bishop of Auxerre in the beginning 
of the 15th century] was sailing to Britain [to extirpate the 
heresy of Pelagianism, which had been planted in England 
by one Agricola, son of a Pelagian bishop, in the year 429], 
a horrible tempest arose, raised by the devil, as it afterwards 
plainly appeared. The saint was fast asleep in the ship; but, 
being roused by the cries of the perishing crew, he rebuked 
the storm, and in the name of the Trinity sprinkled a few 
drops of holy oil upon the raging waves, and instantly there 
was a calm.”’—See the 2d of Dr. Jortin’s Six Dissertations, 
73: | , 

1779, Novs As 


(ee Ee ; : a 
LXIV. Some account of a Musical Prodigy. 


TIAVING about the year 1777 received a letter from Nor- 
wich, with an account of the extraordinary powers of a child 
of two years old in playing upon the organ, we deferred pub- 
lishing the particulars till the fact should be better authen- 
ticated. We have now the pleasure of entertaining our 
readers with a narrative of what Dr. Burney calls an uncome- 
mon exertion of the human faculties, at a more early period 
of life than they usually develope themselves, It is abridged 
from a paper written by Dr. Burney, addressed to Dr. Hun- 
ter, in the first part of the Philosophical Transactions for the 
present year, and is as follows :— 


_ Witui4mM Crotca was born at Norwich, July 5, 1775. 
His father, by trade a carpenter, having a passion for music, 
of which however he had no knowledge, undertook to build 
an organ, en which, as soon as it would speak, he learned to 
play two or three common tunes, such as God save great 
George our King; Let Ambition fire thy Mind; and The 
fiaster Hlymn; with which, and such chords as were 
pleasing to his ear, he used to try the perfection of his 
instrument. 

About Christmas 1776, his child William, then only a 
year and a half old, was observed to pay an uncommon ate 
tention to music, by leaving his food and listening when the 
organ was playing: and about Midsummer 1777, he would 
even touch the key-note of his particular favourite tunes, in 

Fi2 
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order to persuade his father to play them. Soon after this, 
as he was unable to name these tunes, he would play the 
two or three first notes of them, when he thought the key- 
note did not sufficiently explain that which he wished to 
have played. 

But, according to his mother, it seems to have been in 
consequence of his having heard the superior performance 
—of Mrs. Lulman, a musical lady, who came to try his father’s 
organ, that he first attempted to play a tune himself: for, 
the same evening after her departure, the child cried, 
and was so peevish that his mother was wholly unable to ap- 
‘pease him. At length, passing through the dining-room, 
he screamed and struggled violently to go to the organ, in 
which, when he was indulged, he eagerly beat down the keys 
with his little fists. . 

The next day, however, being left in the dining-room 
with his brother, a youth of about fourteen, he would not 
Jet him rest till he blew the bellows of the organ; and 
while he sat on his brother’s knee, he beat down the keys, 
at first promiscuously, but presently, with one hand, he 
played enough of God save great George our King to awaken 
the curiosity of his father, who, being in a garret, which 
was his work-shop, hastened down stairs to inform himself 
who was playing this tune on the organ. When he found 
it was the child, he could hardly believe what he heard and 
saw. At this time he was exactly two years and three weeks 
old. 

It is easy to account for God save great George our King 
being the first tune he attempted to play, as it was not only 
that which his father often performed, but had been most 
frequently administered to him as a narcotic by his mother. 
It had likewise been more magnificently played than he was 
accustomed to: hear, by Mrs. Lulman, the afternoon before - 
he became a practical musician himself; and, previons to 
this event, he used to tease his father to play this tune on 
his organ, and was very clamorous when he did not carry 
his point. 

His performance was first remarked in the absence of 
the mother, who no sooner came home than the father, 
with a look which at once implied joy, wonder, and mystery, 
desired her to go up stairs with him, as he had something 
curious to shew her. She obeyed, wondering what she was 
to see ; but was as much surprised as the father, on hearing | 
the child play the first part of God save great Geonge our 
ing ; and more so the next day, when hdbad made himself 
master of the treble of the second part. The third day he 
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attempted the base, which he performed nearly correct, 
except the note immediately before the close, which, being 
an octave below the preceding sound, was out of the reach 
of his little hand, 

In the beginning of November, 1777, he played both the 
treble and base of Let. dmbition fire thy Mind. 

Upon the parents relating this extraordinary circum= 
stance to some of their neighbours, they laughed at it; and, 
regarding it as the effect of partial fondness for their child, 
advised them by no means to mention it, as such a marvel- 
lous account would only expose them to ridicule. However, 
a few days after, Mr. Crotch being ill, and unable to go out 
to work, Mr. Paul, a tradesman by whom he was employed, 
passing accidentally by, and hearing the organ, fancied that 
Crotch, instead of being ill, had been idle, and had stayed 
at home in order to divert himself on his favourite instru- 
ment: fully prepossessed with this idea, he entered the 
house, and suddenly opening the dining-room door, saw the 
child playing on the organ while his brother was blowing the 
bellows. Mr. Paul thought the performance so extraordi- 
nary, that he immediately brought two or three of the neigh- 
bours to hear it, who propagating the report, a crowd of near 
a hundred people came the next day to hear the young per- 
former, and, on the following days, a still greater number; 
till at length, the child’s parents were forced to limit his ex- 
hibition to certain days and hours, in order to lessen his fa- 
tigue, and exempt themselves from the inconvenience of 
constant attendance. | 

[This account agrees in most particulars with the letter 
we received from Norwich. ] 

The first Voluntary the child ever heard with attention* 
was performed at his father’s house by Mr. Mully, a music 
master ; and as soon as he was gone, the child seeming to 
play on the organ in a wild and different manner from what 
his mother was accustomed to hear, she asked him, what he 
was doing? and he replied, ‘1 am playing the gentleman’s 
fine thing.” But she was unable to judge of the resem- 
blance: however, when Mr. Mully returned a few days 
after, and was asked, whether the child had remembered 
any of the passages in his Voluntary, he answered in the 
afhrmative. This happened about the middle of November, 


+ When his father carried him to the cathedral, he used to cry the moment 
he heard the loud organ, which Dr. Burney supposes was too powerful for the 
delicacy of his nerves. 
: F{£3 
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- 1777, when he was only two years and four months old, and 
for a considerable time after he would play nothing else but 
these passages ; for being in every other respect a mere 
infant, he could no more be persuaded to play than a bird 
to sing. Yet such was the rapid progress he had made in 
judging of the agreement of sounds, that he could play 
soon after, when in the humour, the Laster Hymn with full 
harmony; and in the last two or three bars of Halleluiah, 
where the same sound is sustained, he played chords with 
both hands, by which the parts were multiplied to six, 
which he had great difficulty in reaching on account of the 

shortness of his fingers. . 

From this ‘period his memory was very accurate in re- 
taining any tune that pleased him; and being present at a 
concert where a band of gentlemen performers played the 
overture in Rodelinda, he was so delighted with the minuet, 
that the next morning he hummed part of it in bed; and by 
noon, without any further assistance, played the whole on 
the organ. : 

His chief delight at present is in playing Voluntaries, 
which certainly manifest such a discernment and selection of 
notes as is truly wonderful, and which, when spontaneous, 
surprise at any age. But though he executes fragments of 
common tunes in very good time, yet no adherence to any 
particular measure is discoverable in his Voluntaries; and 
indeed his ear, though exquisitely formed for discriminating 
sounds, is as yet only captivated by vulgar and common 
melody, and is satisfied with very imperfect harmony; an 
instance of which appeared when he first heard the voice of 
Signor Pacchierotti, the principal singer of the opera: he 
did not seem sensible of the superior taste and refinement of 
that exquisite performer; but called out very soon after the 
air was begun, ‘‘ He is singing in F.” | | 

And this is one of the astonishing properties of his ear, 
that he can distinguish at a great distance from any instru- 
ment, and out of sight of the keys, any note that is struck, 
whether A, B, C, &c. a circumstance the more extfaordi- 
nary, as many practitioners and good performers are un- 
able to distinguish by the ear in what key any air or piece of 
music is executed. I was, says Dr. Burney, curious ta 
know when, and in what manner, this faculty first discovered 
itself ; and, on inquiry, his father gave this answer: that, in 
the middie of January 1778, while he was playing the organ, 
a particular note hung, or, to speak the language of organ 
builders, ciphered, by which the tone was continued without 
the pressure of the finger: and though neither himself nog 
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his elder son could find out what note it was, the child, who 
was then amusing himself with drawing on the floor,* left | 
that employment, and going to the organ immediately laid 
his hand on the note that ciphered. Mr. Crotch thinking this 
the effect of chance, the next day purposely caused several 
notes to cipher, one after the other, all which he instantly 
discovered; and at last his father weakened the springs of . 
two keys at once, which, by preventing the valves of the 
wind-chest from closing, occasioned a double cipher, both of 
which the child directly found out. | 

Another wonderful part of his prematurity was the being 
able, at two years and four months old, to transpose into the 
most extraneous and difhcult keys whatever he played; and 
now, in his extemporaneous flights, he modulates into all 
keys with equal facility. 

The last qualification which I shall point out as extraor- 
dinary in this infant musician, is the being able to play an 
extemporary base to easy melodies when performed by 
another person upon the same instrument. But these bases 
must not be imagined correct, according to the rules of 
counter-point, any more than his Voluntaries. He generally 
gives, indeed, the key-note to passages formed from its 
common chord and its inversions, and is quick at discovering 
when tlie fifth of the key will serve as a base. At other times 
he makes the third of the key serve as an accompaniment to 
melodies formed trom the harmony of the chord to the key- 
note; and if simple passages are played slow, in a regular 
progression ascending or descending, he soon finds out that 
thirds or tenths below the treble will serve his.purpose in, 
furnishing an agreeable accompaniment. | 

Of this Dr. Burney made trial, and found that the child 
was equally ready in finding a treble to a base, as a base to 
a treble, if played in slow notes; that is, if, after the chord 
of C natural is struck, C be made sharp, he soon finds out - 
that A makes a good base to it; and on the contrary, if, after 
the chord of D with a sharp third, F is made natural, and A 
is changed into B, he instantly gives G for the base. _ 

Dr. Burney to this account has added the names of several 
musical prodigies of this kind, and among others the two 
sons of the Rev. Mr. Westley, the eldest of whom, Charles, 
at two years and three quarters old, surprised his father by 
playing a tune on the harpsichord readily and in just time: 


* It must not he forgotten, that this child is equally delighted with drawing 
as with music, and, when tired at his organ, he is ever making sketches of one 
thing or other-as he crawis on the floor. 
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soon after he played several, whatever his mother sung, or. 
whatever he heard in the streets. 

Samuel, the youngest, though he was three years old be- 
fore he aimed at a tune, yet by constantly hearing his bro- 
ther practise, and being accustomed to good music and 
masterly execution, before he was six years old arrived at 
such perfection as to surpass, in many particulars, the attain- 
ments of most professors, and before he could write was a 
composer, and mentally set the airs of several oratorios, 
which he retained in memory till he was eight years old, and 
then wrote them down. 


1779, Dec. 
ce pS 


LXV. Names of those who first constituted ihe. Antiquariag 
Society. 


A Last of the Society of Antiquaries, extracted from their 
Charter of Incorporation, dated November 2, 1751. 


THE FIRST COUNCIL. 


MARTIN FOLKES, esq. Philip Yorke, esq. 
President. _ Samuel Gale, esq. 

Sir John Evelyn, bart. V. P. Edward Umfreville, esq. 

Sir Clement Cottrel Dormer, Philip Carteret Webb, esq. 
Pe - Daniel Wray, esq. : 

James West, esq. V. P. John Ward, LL.D. 

James ‘lheobald, esq. V. P. Jeremiah Milles, D.D. 

Richard Viscount Fitzwilliam. Cromwell Mortimer, D.D. 

Hugh Lord Willoughby, of Richard Rawlinson, LL.D. 


Parham. Browne Willis, LL.D. 
_ Sir Joseph Ayloffe, bart. George Vertue, gent. 
Charles Compton, esq. _ Joseph Ames, gent. 


On the fourteenth of November the following Members were 
nominated under the Power of the Charter. 


Maurice Johnson, esq. -Sir Charles Mordaunt, bart. 
Thomas Martin, esq. Wm. Lethieullier, esq. 
Henry Johnson, esq. Sir John Clerke, bart. 


Allen Cooper, M.A. Isaac Wood, gent. 
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George Lynn, esq. 
William Bogdan, esq. 
James Mundy, esq. 
Robert New, esq. 
Nicholas Hardinge, esq. 
Charles Frederick, esq. 
William Hall, esq. 
William Draper, esq. 
Walter Bowman, esq. 
Samuel Tufinel, esq. 
Wm. Richardson, D.D. 
Edward Vernon, D.D. 
David Papillon, esq. 
Thomas Birch, M.A. 
John Sawbridge, esq. 
Andrew Mitchel, esq. 
Zachary Chambers, esq. 
Geo. Lewis Scott, esq. 
William Bowyer, gent. 
John Cay, esq. 
Thomas Barret, esq. 
John Locker, esq. 
Peter Collinson, gent. 
Sir Arthur Forbes, bart. 
And. Ducarel, LL.D. 
Thom. Morrell, D.D. 
Theodore Jacobson, esq. 
John Carter, esq. 
John Greene, esq. 
William Hanbury, esq. 
Charles Lyttleton, Dean of 
Exeter. | 
Rt. Hon. John Lord Viscount 
_ Tyrconnel. 
David Hartley, M.A. 
Joshua Blew, gent. 
Henry Baker, gent. 
James Burrough, esq. 
George North, M.A. 
Andrew Lawrence, gent, 
Richard Pacocke, D.D. 
Robert Bootle, esq. 
Sir Peter Thomson, knt. 
Thomas Leonard Barret, esq. 
Augustine Earle, esq. 
Allan Ramsay, gent, 


- William Mitfor 


William Sotheby, esq. 

Philip Henry Warburton, esq. 
George Shelvocke, esq. 
William Cowper, esq. 

John Eardley Wilmot, esq. 


“Thomas Edwards, esq. 


William Strahan, esq. 
John Lawry, M.A. 
Peter Davall, esq. 

John Booth, gent. 

Marsh Dickenson, esq. 
William Cole, M.A. 
Charles Chauncy, M.D. 
Benjamin Prideaux, esq. 
Erasmus Earle, esq. ~— 
Henry Rooke, gent. 
Samuel Reynardson, esq. 
Samuel Squire, D.D. 
Charles Joy, esq. 

John Hill, esq. 

Josiah Colebroke, gent. 
Win. ‘Townshend, gent. 
John Locke, esq. 
Francis Blomefield, M.A. 
Hon. Heneage Leege, esa. 
Gustavus Brander, lees 
Edmund Sawyer, esq. 
John Taylor, LL.D. 
Sir Tho. Robinson, bart. 
Rev. Andrew Gifford. 
James Parsons, M.D. 
William Hooker, gent. 
Francis Wise, B.D. 
Philip Smith, gent. 


Samuel Mead, esq. 


Walter Johnson, gent. 
Francis Wollaston, esq. 
Henry Read, esq. 
Kdward Lye, M.A. 
Henry Cheere, esq. 
Samuel Berkley, esq. 
= Esq. 
Samuel Pegge, M.A. 
Thomas Wilson, gent. 
Godolphin Edwards, esq. 
James Burrow, esq. 
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The names of Archbishop Herring and Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, were added December 12, 1751. 


1780, Jan. 
i 
LXVI. Writers in the Controversy on the Confessional. 


Mr. URBAN, March 16, 1780. 


THE following is a catalogue of the names of the writers in 
the two controversies occasioned by the publication of the 
Confessional, and the presentation of the clergy’s petition 
to the House of Commons. It is left to the more curious 
and inquisitive to appropriate their respective works to their 
rightful owners; and this catalogue is subject to the correc- 
tion of your correspondents, who may be possessed of better 
information than your occasional contributor, } 
A Country Clergyman, 


Allen, John, M.A. Vice Principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Balguy, Thomas, D.D. Archdeacon of Winchester. _ 

Barker, Robert, B.D. Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam-. 
bridge. 

Bellward, John, A.B. Rector of Burgh Castle, Suffolk. . 

Benlow, Mr. of Houghton, near Darlington. | 

Blackall, Samuel, B.D. Fellow of Emanuel College, Cam~ 

. brides . 

BLacKBuRNE, Francis, M.A. Archdeacon of Cleveland. - 

Blackstone, Sir William, D.C.L, . 

Buckler, Mr. Benjamin. 

Burnaby, Andrew, M.A. Vicar of Greenwich. | 

Carlos, James, M.A. Chaplain to the Bishop of St. David's, 
and Rector of Blofield. 

Carter, Nicholas, D.D. Rector of Woodchurch, Kent. 

Clarke, Richard, Rector of Hartley, Kent. 

Cooper, Samuel, M.A. Rector of Merley and Yelverton, - 
Norfolk. . 

Dawson, Benjamin, LL.D. Rector of Burgh, Suffolk. 

Disney, John, D.D. Vicar of Swinderby, Lincolnshire. 

Duncan, John, D.D. Rector of South Warmborough, Hants. 

gee hn Thomas, D.D. late Fellow of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Evanson, Edward, M.A, late Vicar of Tewkesbury, Glouces« 
tershire, | 


Writers in the Controversy on the a ari -  Bigtats 


Firebrace, John, A.B. late Lecturer of St. Paul’ s, Deptford, 

Forster, Nathaniel, M.A. of All Saints, Colchester, aud 
Tolleshunt Knights, Essex, 

Fleming, Caleb, D.D. 

Furneux, Philip, D.D. 

Goddard, T. M.A. Rector of Swell, Somersetshire. 

Gwatkin, Thomas, of. Malden, Vssex, since Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in William and Mary 
College, Virginia. 

Hallifax, Samuel, BaD. King’s Professor of Civil i 
Cambridge. 

Hardy, Samuel, Rector of Little Blakenham, Suffolk, a 
Lecturer of BnGeld. Middlesex. 

Harris, Dr. of Lupit, near Honiton. 

Harvest, George, M.A. Fellow of Mogialen College, 
Cambridge. 

Harwood, Edward, eRe 

Haslet, Rev. , of Maidstone, Kent. 

Hey, John, B.D. Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam+ 
bridee, and Preacher at Whitehall. 

Hopkins, William, A.B. Vicar of Bolney, and Master of 
tc Geaunnar School of Cuckfield, Sussex. 

Hard, Bishop. adai, 

fine on, James, D.D. Archdeacon of St. Alban’ S, pe Os 
Bushy, Herts, and Prebendary of Lincoln. 

Jebb, John, M. A. and M.D. 

Jones; ——-, Vicar of Shephall, Hertfordshire. 

Jones, William, A.B. late of University College, Oxford, 
Rector of Pluckley, Kent. 

Law, Bishop 

Lindsey, Theophilus, M.A. (late) iG: of Catterick, York- 
shire, 

Madan, M. A.B. Chaplain to the Lock Hospital. 

Norman, Henry, late Minor Canon of Winchester. 

Paley, William, M.A. Fellow of Christ’s Callege, Cam- 
bridge. 

Palmer, Rev. John. 

Patten, Dr. 

Peckard, Peter, M.A. 

Plumptre, Robert, D.D. President of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Powell, W.S. D.D. F.R.S. Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Colchester. 

Priestley, Joseph, LL. D. 

Purver, Authony. 

Pye, Benjamin. 
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Randolph, Thomas, D.D. President of C. C. C. Oxford ; 
Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, and Archdeacon 
of Oxford. 

Ridley, Gloucester, D.D. Minister of Poplar. 

Robinson, Rev. Robert, of Cambridge. 

Robertson, William, D.D. of Wolverhampton. 

Roe, Samuel, M.A. Vicar of Stotfolde, Bedfordshire, 

Rose, William, M.A. of Chiswick. 

Rotherham, John, M.A. Rector of Ryton, Durham. 

Rutherforth, Thomas, D.D. and F.R.S. Archdeacon of 
Essex, and King’s Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. 

Secker, Archbishop. 

Seward, Thomas, Canon Residentiary of Litchfield. 

Sheppard, Richard, B.D. Fellow of C, C.C. Oxford, and 
Rector of F riskney, i in Lincolnshire. 

Stevens, Thomas, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Stone, (on M.A. Rector of Cold-Norton, Essex. 

Sturges, Jobn, M.A. Preb. of Winchester, and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

Temple, Anthony, M.A. Master of the Free School of 
Richmond, and Vicar of Easby, Yorkshire. 

Tillard, Richard, M.A. Vicar of South Leverton, Notting. 
hamshire. 

Tisler, Mr. of Deptford. 

Toplady, Augustus, A.B. Vicar of Broad-Hembury, Devon, 

Tottie, John, D.D. Archdeacon of Worcester, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Towers, Joseph, LL.D. 

Towgood, Rev. Mr. 

Tucker, Josiah, D.D. Dean of Gloucester. 

Watson, Richard, D.D. King’s Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge. 

Whitfield, Henry, D. D. Vicar of Brightlingsea, Essex. 

Williams, Rev. David. 

Wollaston, Francis, LL.B, and F.R.S. Rector of Chisle- 
hurst, Kent. 

- Wood, John, B.D. Rector of Cadleigh, Devon, and formerly 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Wywill, Christopher, LL.B. Rector of Black Notley, Essex. 


1780, May. 
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LXVII. Origin of the Mayor of Garrat. 


Mr. Ursan, 


THE learned antiquary finds a pleasure in tracing the 
origin of ancient customs, even when time has so altered 
them as totally to obliterate their use. It may therefore 
not be unpleasing to the generality of your readers, while 
it is yet recent in memory, to record in your Magazine 
the laudable motive that gave rise to the farcical custom 
of electing a Mayor of Garrat, which is now become truly 
ridiculous. ; 

I have been told, that about thirty years ago, several per- 
sons who lived near that part of Wandsworth which adjoins 
to Garrat Lane, had formed a kind of club, not merely to 
eat and drink, but to concert measures for removing the’ 
encroachments made on that part of the common, and to 
prevent any others being made for the future. As the 
members were most of them persons in low circumstances, 
they agreed at every meeting to contribute some small mat- 
ter, in order to make up a purse for the defence of their 
collective rights). When a sufficient sum of money was 
subscribed, they applied to a very worthy attorney in that 
neighbourhood, who brought an action against the encroach- 
ers in the name of the president (or, as they called him, the 
MAYOR) of the club. They gained their suit with costs; 
the encroachments were destroyed; and ever after, the 
president, who lived many years, was called “ The Mayor 
of Garrat.” | | ‘ 

This event happening at the time of a general election, 
the ceremony upon every new parliament, of choosing ouz- 
door members for the borough of Garrat, has been constantly 
kept up, and is still continued, to the great emolument of 
all the publicans at Wandsworth, who annually subscribe to 
all incidental expenses attending this mock election. 


1731, July. M. G. 
os 
LXVIII. Explanation of the Terms used in the Game of Quadrille. 
AS this is the season for cards, and you, Mr. Urban, have 


no aversion, I apprehend, to a sober game at 2uadrille 
now and then, I shall heré present you with a few slight 
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observations on that game; not to instruct you how best to 
play it, for as lam but a mean proficient myself, [ cannot 
pretend to that, (J refer you to Hoyle and the other authors) 
but only to explain the terms. 

Quadrille is founded on the noble Spanish game of 
flombre, or Man, but came to us immediately from France, 
for which reason we find in it a mixture both of Spanish and 
French expressions. 

Matadores in Spanish are murderers, and the specifical 
cards so called do cut down and murder all the rest; and 
the names of those cards do accord perfectly well with this 
meaning. 

Spadille, in French; in Spanish, Spadilla, or espadilla, a 
fittle sword. Hence comes the name of one of our suits, 
Spades, though it be not marked with espadas, or swords, as 
in Spain it is, but with picks, after the French, who call this 
suit Piques. The Spanish name is here therefore retained, 
though the device, or picks, be altered. 

Manille seems to be a corruption of the Spanish maldla, 
a wicked woman, capable of any sort of mischief. | 

Basto, quasi the Club, by way of eminence, which is the 
meaning of it in Spanish. We, however, have changed the 
device of this suit into a Trefoil after the French, whe 
therefore call it Trefe. , 

Punto is the Spanish ace. 

Basted, for so it should be written, and not deasted, in 
Spanish means beaten. The French call it Remzse from 
remettre, ‘to put down again,’ or return a stake, as the party 
that is basted is obliged to do. 

Sans prendre is French, and means playing without taking 
a partner. 

Vole is the French word for ‘a flam,’ or winning every 
trick. 

Codille. The chief difficulty lies in this word, as when 
we say, 2¢ 2s codille, for I am told that this is the proper ex- 
pression, and not, you are codill’d, or we have got the codille. 
Wherefore, if you, Mr. Urban, or any of your numerous 
correspondents, will be so good as to explain this term,* 
you, or he, will lay an obligation on, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


1781, Suppl. | T. Row. 


ry 


[* From the Spanish word caudillo, ‘a general.’ See the word codille in 
Richelet’s French Dictionary. £.] 
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LXIX. On Apparitions. 


Mr. URBAN, 


IN the six original letters you have published between the 
Rev. J. Hughes, of Jesus College, in Cambridge, the learned 
editor of St. Chrysostom on the Priesthood, and some of hig 
friends,* is a relation of the apparition of Mr. Naylor, who 
had been fellow of St. John’s, in that university, to a fellow 
collegian, Mr. Shaw, then rector of Souldern, in Oxfordshire, 
IT have since met with another account of the same story, 
written by the Rev. Richard Chambre, who was then a 
member of Sidney College, and afterwards vicar of Lop- 
pington, in Shropshire, where he died, Feb. 1752, aged 70. 
"The paper containing this account was put into my hands by 
his executor, who has assured me, that it is his hand-writing. 
It has no date, but bears visible marks of its age; and, by 
the beginning of it, is plainly to be referred to the date of 
the letters above-mentioned, that is, the year 1707. Your 
readers will judge as they please of the truth of the story. 
My business is only to transcribe.the paper containing it; 
which, except in a few instances of spelling, I send you 
faithfully and exactly done, with its superscription, 


Yours, &c. 
R. M. 


Another Account of the Apparition of Mr. Naylor to Mr. Shaw, 
Srom a MS. of the Rev. Richard Chambre. 


[This account I had in these very words from the Rev. Dr. 
Whitfield, fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.] 


ABOUT the end of last summer, Mr. Grove, the public 
registrar of the university, was in the country at a small 
town near Banbury, in Oxfordshire, with his old friend Mr. 
Shaw, lately fellow-of St. John’s, and who was presented by 
the college to the living where he resided. While Mr. Grove 
tarried with him, which was about four or five days, he told 
him this remarkable story, viz. that some days before, as he 
was sitting in his study late one night, after eleven, and 


(* See pp. 44 and 47 of this volume. £.] 
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while he was smoking tobacco and reading, the spectre of 
his old companion Mr. Naylor, (who died five years ago in 
St. John’s College) came into the room habited in a gown 
and cassock, and exactly in the same manner as he used to 
appear in the college when alive. Mr. Shaw remembered 
the figure well, and was therefore much surprised; but the 
spectre took a chair, and sitting down close by him, bid him 
not be afraid, for he came to acquaint him with something 
that nearly concerned him. So entering into discourse toge- 
ther, the spectre told him, that ‘their friend Mr. Orchard * 
was to die very suddenly, and that he himself should die 
soon after him, and therefore he came to forewarn him, that 
he might prepare himself accordingly.” After this they 
talked of many other things (for their conference lasted two 
hours), and amongst the rest Mr. Shaw asked him, Whether 
one might form some sort of a notion of the other world 
from any thing one saw in this? He answered, No; without 
giving any farther satisfaction to the question. Upon this, 
Mr. Shaw said to him, How is it with you? His answer was, | 
I am very well and happy. Whereupon Mr. Shaw asked 
him farther, Whether any of his old acquaintance were with 
him? His answer was, that there was not one of them; 
which answer, Mr. Shaw said (as told the story by Mr. 
Grove),t struck him to the heart. At last, after two hours’ 
conference together, the spectre took his leave; and Mr. 
Shaw desiring him to stay longer, he told him he could not, 
for he had only three days allotted him to be absent, and 
they were almost expired. Mr. Shaw then desired that he 
might at least see him once more before his death. But he 
told him it could not be, and so left him. After this he 
walked about his room a considerable time, musing upon 
what had happened. ! 
Mr. Grove is a person of undoubted credit,. who tells this 
story ; and (which is the greatest confirmation of it that can 
be desired, is that) he told itt several times here in college 
before Mr. Shaw died; who fell down dead in his desk as he 
was reading prayers. The other gentleman, Mr. Orchard, 
who was mentioned, died suddenly in his chair, while his 


¥ Spelt Avchard by Mr. Hughes. 

+ So the MS. . 

+ Here Mr. Chambre seems to differ from Mr. Hughes, who says, ‘ Mr. 
Grove kept the business secret, till, hearing of Mr. Shaw’s own death, he told 
the whole story ;’? unless Mr. Hughes means, that Mr. Grove suppressed the 
part of the story relating to Mr, Shaw’s death ; till hearing he was dead, he 
then told the wuozs of jt. | 
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bedmaker went from him to fetch his commons for supper. 
‘This story is farther confirmed by two country gentlemen* 
of Mr. Shaw’s acquaintance, to whom he had likewise com- 

unieated it; And in truth it hath met with such universal 
credit here,t that I have found very few who made any 
scruple of believing it. se 

It is remarkable that Mr. Shaw was a noted enemy to the 
belief of apparitions, and used always in company to dispute 
against theins 


1783, May. 


\ 


t 
“ 


LXX. Swallowing Pins or Fish Bones; By W. Turnbull, M.D. 


‘HE swallowing of pins has often been the cause of many 
grievous and even fatal effects; for, upon dissecting pa- 
tients, who have appeared, from the symptoms, to have died 
of the iliac passion, or colic, they have been found to have 
been killed by pins, &c. In April, 1777, a young woman, 
who had swallowed a very large pin, which stuck fast in that 
part. of the esophagus which enters into the thorax /was 
brought to the hospital at Bamborough Castle, Northyfaber 
land. As I then had the honour of the principal manage- 
ment of that hospital, [ was sent for, and found the patien 

in very great pain. Having, some time before, considered 
the nature of this accident, and concluded, that if any thing 
eould be given that would pass easily, and, when in the sto- 
mach, coagulate into a glairy mass, it might probably bring 
up whatever was lodged in the passage; limmediately gave 
her four grains of tartar emetic dissolved in warm water, 
and then made her swallow the whites of six eggs; and in 
about three. minutes she brought up the coagulated mass 
with the pin, and was effectually relieved. The same me- 
thod was attended with similar success, in an instance nearly 
resembling the above: A maid-servant to the Hon. Mr. 
Baillie, of Millerstain,in Scotland, went to bed with twenty- 
four pins in her mouth; the consequence of which was, 
that in the night the family were alarmed with her cries. 
Mr. Baillie ordered her an emetic and the whites of eggs, 
as above, and the whole number of pins came up, and are 


“ 


* Possibly one of them was Mr. Cartwright, of Aynho. 
+ Mir. Hughes dglared himself one of those who believed it. 
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now preserved in the family as'a curiosity. The same 
method ‘I have used, with success, for fish and other kinds 
of sharp bones. 


1783, Dec. 
si ndash ala 
LXXI. Salting Meat and purifying Water. 


THE usual way of salting meat is to let it remain till it be 
cold before it is salted. 

But in warm climates, or in warm weather, the reverse 
of this practice should be adopted, viz. to salt the meat as 
soon as it can be cut up into proper pieces, while it is yet 
warm, and the juices are owing. This I have known prac- 
tised with success on board a ship'in a very warm climate, 
and in close muggy weather, when meat tends fast to pu- 
trefaction. It was practised for six or seven weeks succes- 
sively, without once failing; whilst another ship in com- 
pany, that was in the same situation with respect to provi- 
sions, but followed the usual mode of salting, had seldom 
more than one or two meals from each hog they killed; for 
the experiment was made on pork only, being the only fresh 
meat we then had ; our poultry, &c. being all expended. 

_ The utility of this practice, to those who sail to the East 
or West Indies, &c. or who. live in any warm climate, or 
even in our own during the hot summer months, is obvious. 

A simple easy method of purifying foul and fetid water 
must be useful too, uot only to sea-faring people, but to 
those who live in such parts of the country as are without 
wells or rivers, where they are under the necessity of drink- 
ing pond water, which, in hot dry summers, becomes low 
and unwholesome. The method which I would recommend 
for that purpose is this :— 

Make a vessel or case twelve inches square, and two feet 
and a half deep, narrowing within about half a foot of the 
bottom, to fourinches square. ‘The top must be open, and 
the bottom pierced full of small holes. Place this vessel 
in a frame, with a receiver under it, and fill it with gravel, 
through which the water is to pass, as in the commen filter- 
ing stone; which being repeated a few times, renders it 
clear and palatable. 

The vessel which I used for the purpose was made of four 
boards, well fitted together, of the size and form that have 
been mentioned. But both size and foym may be varied at 
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pleasure. And, indeed, the deeper the vessel, the better, 
as the water will then pass through a greater quantity of 
gravel. oS 
' The advantage of this artificial filtering stone (as it may 
be called) above the common one, will be evident. It is 
not liable to be broken or cracked; it will purify a much 
greater quantity of water in the same space of time; the 
gravel, when foul from frequent use, may be taken out and 
exposed to the wind and sun, upon a piece of canvass on 
deck, when it will be again fit for use, with little trouble ; 
besides, a few spare bushels of fresh water gravel may 
easily be put on board for change; whereas it is well known 
that the common filtering stone, when foul, is not cleansed 
without much trouble, and, being of a brittle nature, is very 
liable to be cracked or broken on board of ship. 

On shore the vessel may be elevated many feet above 
the receiver, and the air will greatly assist in purifying the 
water in its fall, 

793, Orr... _ J. Nasesy. 
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LXXII. Cost of the Fifty new Churches built by Sir Christopher 


Wren. 
Mr. Urpan, 


AS your Magazine is the common register of every thing 
memorable, the following account of the cost of the fifty 
new churches, and the Monument, built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, may serve perhaps to fill a corner. 


Ee a di 
ST. PAUL'S = ~ ~ ~ - 736,752 2 3h 
Allhallows the Great = - - - 5641 9 9 
~ Bread-street - « “ S348 55S Be 
-— Lombard-street - - ° 8058 15 6° 
St. Alban’s, W ood-street - . - 3165 0 8 
St. Anne and Agnes” = - '- - 2448 0 10 
St. Andrew’s, Wardrobe - - * 7060 16 11, 
—- Holborn - ~ = ~ 9000 90 O 
St. Antholin’s - ~ - - = 5685 5 102 
St. Austin’s - - - - = $145 3 10 
St. Benet, Grasschurch - - - 8583 9 5k 
—-- Paul’s Wharf: °°"= = - 3328 18 10 
ities Fink ~ - - ~ 4129 16 10 
St. Bride’s. - - ‘- ~ - - 11430 5 11 
St. Bartholomew’s - - - - re Pee tee 
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é' . ie iar 2 

Christ Church - ss . 3 . LIT TIS OTe 
St. Clement, Eastcheap if - - 4365 3 43 
a - Danes - ~ . ° 8786 17 0% 
St. Dionis Back Church i - . 573710 8 
St. Edmund the King - — - edi icys - 5207 11 O 
St. George, Botolph-lane - =< - 4509 4 10 
St. James, Garlick-hill - - < 5357 12 10 
—~- Westminster - - 4 8500 O 

St. Lawrence, Jewry - = i AITO 6) 
St. Michael, Basinghall = - - 2822 17 1 
. —- Royal - = - - 7455 g 

— Queenhithe oi - - 4354, 8 


a= Woon-strect . * = “ - 2554 


— Crooked-lane - ~ . 4541 ii 
————— Cornhill - - - ~ 4686 te 
St. Martin, Ludgate + - - - 5378 
st. Matthew, Friday- street « - - 2301 Q 
Si Margaret Pattens - - - - 4986 10 4 


——_——-- Lothbury - - - 5340 
St. wes Abchurch - - - ~ 4922 


a 
WMO DOH DOMMMeRNHWNYUHO 
ee 


— Magdalen - - - ~ 4291 12 Q} 
— Somerset - - ~ - 6579 18 14 
=< BE Bill! - - - ~ 3980 12 3 
Aldermanbury ~ . - 5237 6 
— le Bow - - = - 8071 1 1 
—le Steeple - - - J 7388 74 
St. Sd London Bridge - - 0579 Yo 


ee 


St. Mildred, Bread-street - - - 3708 


8 
8 
9 
2 
Poultry - - - - 4654 9 73 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey - - - 5042 6 11 
St. Olave, Jewry - - - - - 5580 4 10 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill - * - - 5647. 8 2 
St. Swithin, Canon-street = <jyori> 4687 4 6 
St. Stephen, Walbrook - 4s - 7052.13 8 
—— Coleman-street - ~ - 4020 16 6 
St. Vedast, Foster-lane - - oo 1853 15 6 
The Monument - — - - ew doels 8856 8 O 


1784, July. 
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LXXIII. Strictures on the present State of our Convict Laws. 


Mr. URBAN, 


THE internal government of nations kas been in a state of 
progressive improvement for several ages past ; and, it is 
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perhaps, in the present, arrived as near to perfection, i in 
most respects, as the nature of things will permit. There 
_is, however, one circumstance in which great room still re- 
mains for improvement: the method of punishing heinous 
offenders against the laws, so as most effectually to answer 
the end of punishment, does not seem to have been yet dis- 
covered. ‘fhe number of capital punishments which occur 
in our own nation in particular, is a cireumstance that alarms 
the feelings of humanity; we enjoy the protection, which 
the laws afford us, with aa imperfect satisfaction, when we 
reflect, that it is purchased with the violent and ee 
death of so many of our fellow-creatures. Did the crueity 
of cur laws give them additional force in deterring men Final 
incurring the penalties of them, their cruelty might perhaps 
admit of defence; but this does not seem to be the case. 
In fact, their being in a legislative view too.severe and in-: 
discriminate, has occasioned a great relaxation in the exe- 
cution of them; and this relaxation, though commendable 
with respect to the spirit. it praceeds trom, has he found 
to produce the most pernicious consequences. The threats 
of punishment, in order to have the full effect of which they 
are capable, must be rendered as little lable to evasion | as 
possibile. 
The most profligate persons reason; in some degree, on 
the consequences of their actions; but they are ready to 
delude themselves with the slightest chance of impunity, 
and to act on it as on an absolute certainty. To the chance, 
therefore, of escaping altogether from the penalties of :the 
law, Jet us not add the probability of their being mitigated 
after the conviction of the offender. In the present state 
of things, a man under the first temptation to commit a cas 
vital crime may reason thus:—‘* I am going to do an act, 
for which [know the laws will on conviction sentence me 
to die; however, I have some chance. of escaping the pur~ 
suit of justice, and if I should be taken and convicted, as 
this is my first offence, they will think it cruel to hang me; 
the judge, therefore, will most probably reprieve rie, or if 
‘not, the ‘king certainly will, and then I shail but be trans 
orted at worst; Or perhaps, after a short imprisonment, 
IT shall be discharged without further punishment.” -Thus, 
in whatever mode our present laws are executed, they are 
attended with bad effects. A relaxation, by rendering the 
consequences of crimes indeterminate, encourages men to_ 
offend in the hope of impunity; and when to “avoid this 
effect the threatened Bape nests are strictly executed, we 
G £3 oO 
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are shocked at the sacrifice of so many human victims, and 
lament that the peace of society must be maintained at so 
dear a price. 

It deserves, therefore, to be considered whether, by 
making fewer crimes to be capital, and at the same time ren- 
dering the punishments which may be appointed instead of 
death, more certain, these inconveniences might not, in some 
measure, be avoided. Jet the penalties of the law be less 
severe, or, however, less sanguinary; but let them, with a 
very few exceptions, be invariably inflicted on conviction. 
Few men are arrived at sucha state as to be utterly incorri- 
gible; to those, whom the nature of their crimes denotes 
to be such, death should still be the punishment: with re- 
spect to the rest, if their preservation can be made con- 
sistent with the public security, they should be corrected 
and not destroyed; they should be put under such a course 
of discipline as, while it convinces them of their errors, may 
shew them that happiness is still in some degree within their 
reach; and that the amendment of their conduct, as it is 
the only, so it is even yet a certain, method of restoring 
them to the enjoyments they have forfeited. 

In pursuance of this idea, might not some such plan as 
the following be adopted? Let houses be erected in dif- 
‘ferent parts of the kingdom, to the number of two or three 
in each circuit, for tae purpose of labour and confinement, 
under the name of Felons’ Workhouses. Let the first of these 
be put under a severer discipline than the second, and so on 
(if there be more than two to a circuit,) that the kind, as 
_ well as the duration, of punishment may be suited to the of- 
‘fence. To a residence in these workhouses for the space 

of one, two, three, four, &c. years, according to the ma- 
lignity of their crimes, I propose that convicts be sentenced; 
and that this punishment be the express penaliy of the laws, 
and not a mitigation of that which they have appointed. 
None but the officers set over them should have access to 
them; as they ought.to have no communication, not even 
by letter, with persons out of the house, and as little as 

ossible with each other. Perhaps it may be necessary to 
bet them labour together; but, if they are kept in small 
parties, the presence of overseers may prevent irregulari- 
ties. At night they should be confined in separate ceils. It 
would be adviseable, if it could be managed, that their 
condition should be made to depend in some measure on 
their conduct, and to improve in proportion to the amend- 
ment of their behaviour. The degrees of punishment would 
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by these means be greatly varied, and the mixture of solitude 
and social labour would tend to bring these unhappy crea- 
tures to a proper recollection. Confinement and an obliga- 
tion to labour is, to those whose crimes arise from idleness 
and dissipation, a punishment as severe as can well be ima- 
eined ; the dread of it therefore, will, have a powerful influ- 
ence in deterring men from incurring it; and as to those who 
may incur it, the forced submission to a temperate and regu- 
lar method of Ife will, no doubt, have a happy effect in 
bringing them to a voluntary sobriety. That difficulties 
would arise in the execution of such a plan, with respect.to 
the nature of the employment, and to many other tircum- 
stances, the failure of a somewhat similar one gives us suafii- 
cient reason to apprehend; but, notwithstanding this, I 
doubt not, that by a proper exertion of skill and authority 
these difficulties might be surmounted. My purpose at 
present is only to give a hint of what appears to me a prac- 
ticable scheme of great importance, and as such, worthy the 
attention of the legislature. 

But I despair of ever seeing the very desirable end of 
preventing crimes attained, to the degree which I think pos~ 
sible, till some method for the better education of the children 
of the poor be universally adopted. Whether the general 
establishment of Houses of Industry would effect this T am 
not fully satisfied; but [ think that, under proper regulation 
and with some improvements, they are more likely to do it 
than any other practicable plan that has yet been suggested. 


3 Yours, &c. 
1784, July. | EP. 
cn SSS CET Pra. 7S 
LXXIV. The Effect of Music on the Nerves, and on the singing 
of Birds, : : 
Mr. URBan, June 3. 


Ir you will insert the following article in your next Maga- | 
zine, you will oblige your very old correspondent, 


( 

‘* Prehabebat porro vocibus humanis, instrumentisque 
harmonicis, musicam illam avium: non quod alia quoque 
non delectaretur; sed quod ex musica humana relinquere~- 
tur in animo continens quedam, attentionemque et somnum 
conturbans agitatio; dum ascensus, exscensus, tenores, et 
mutationes illz sonorum, et consonantiarum, euntque rede- 
untque per phantasiam: cum nihil tale relinqui possit ex 

Gg4 
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modulationibus avium, qu, quod non sunt perinde a nobis 
imitabiles, non possunt perinde internam facultatem commo- 
vere.” Vita Peireskii Gassendi. 


This curious quotation strikes me much, by so exactly 
representing my own case, and by describing what I have 
so often felt, but never could so well express. When I 
have heard fine music, I am haunted with passages there- 
from night and day, and especially at first waking; which, 
by their importunity, give me more uneasiness than plea- 
sure; which still teaze my imagination, and recur irresistibly 
to my memory at seasons, when I am desirous of thinking 
of other matters. ; 


1785, July. * 


ee eerenee 
LXXV. Inquiry into the Effects of Spirituous Liquors. 


For the following curious Inquiry into the Effects of Spirituous 

— Liquors upon the Human Body, and their Influence upon the 
Happiness of Society, our Readers are indebted to Benjamin 
Rush, M.D. Professor of Chenustry in the University of 
Philadelphia. | | 


BY spirits I mean all those liquors which are obtained by 
distillation from the fermented juices of substances of any 
kind. These liquors were formerly used only in medicine ; 
they now constitute a principal part of the drinks of many 
countries. 

“Since the introduction of spirituous liquors into such ge- 
neral use, physicians have remarked that a number of new 
diseases have appeared among us, and have described many 
new symptoms as common to old diseases. Spirits, in their 
first operation, are stimulating upon the system. They 
quicken the circulation of the blood, and produce some 
heat in the:body. Soon afterwards they become what is 
called sedative; that is, they diminish the action of the 
vital powers, and thereby produce languor and weakness. 

The effects of spirituous liquors upon the human body in 
producing diseases are sometimes gradual]. A strong con- 
stitution, especially if it be assisted with constant and hard 
labour, will counteract the destructive effects of spirits for 
many years, but in general they produce the following dis- 
eases :— | 

4. A sickness at the stomach, and vomiting in the morn- 
ing. This disorder is generally accompanied with a want 
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ef appetite for breakfast. It is known by tremors in the! 
hands, insomuch that persons who labour under it are hardly 
able to Jift a tea-cup to their heads till they have taken a 
dose of some cordial liqyor. In this disorder a peculiar 

aleness, with small red stréaks, appear inthe cheeks. The’ 
flesh of the face at the same time has a peculiar fulness and 
flabbiness, which. are very different from sound and healthy 
fatact iia . ate ‘ 

g. An universal dropsy, This disorder begins first in the 
lower limbs, and gradually extends itself throughout the 
whole body. I have been told that the merchants in 
Charlestown, in South Carolina, never trust the planters 
when spirits have produced the first symptom of this second 
disorder upon them. It is very natural to suppose, that in- 
dustry and virtue have become extinct in that man whose 
legs and feet are swelied from the use of spirituous liquors, 

3. Obstruction of the liver. This disorder produces other 
diseases, such as an inflammation, which sometimes proves 
suddenly fatal; the jaundice; and a dropsy of the belly. 

4. Madness. It is unnecessary to describe this disease 
with all its terrors and consequences. It is well known in 
every township where spirituous liquors are used, 

5. The palsy, and 6, the apoplexy, complete the group 
of diseases produced by spirituous liquors. | do not assert 
that these two disorders are never produced by any other 
causes; but I maintain, that spirituous liquors are the most, 
frequent causes of them; and that when a pre-disposition 
to them is produced by other causes, they are rendered 
more certain and more dangerous by the intemperate use 
of spirits. rh 

I have only named a few of the principal disorders pro- 
duced by spirituous liquors. It would take up a volume to 
describe ‘how much other disorders natural to the human 
body are increased and complicated by them. Every 
species of inflammatory and putrid fever is rendered more 
frequent and more obstinate by the use of spirituous liquors. 

The danger to life from the diseases which have been 
mentianed, is well known. Ido not think it extravagant, 
therefore, to repeat here what has been often said, that spi- 
rituous liquors destroy more lives than the sword. War has 
its intervals of destruction; but spirits operate at all times 
and seasons upon human life. '[he ravages of war are con- 
fined to but one part of the human species, viz. to men; 
but ‘spirits act too often upon persons who are exempted 
from the dangers of war by age or sex; and, lastly, war de- 
stroys only those persons who allow the use of arms to be 
Jawtul; whereas spirits insinuate their fatal effects among 
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people whose principles are opposed to the effusion of hu- 
man blood. : 

Let us next turn our eyes from the effects of spirits upon 
health and life to their effects upon property; and here fresh 
scenes of misery open to our view. Among the inhabitants 
of cities they produce debts, disgrace, and bankruptcy. 
Among farmers they produce idleness, with its usual conse- 
quences, such as houses without windows, barns without 
roofs, gardens without inclosures, fields without: fences, 
hogs without yokes, sheep without wool, meagre cattle, 
feeble horses, and half-clad dirty children, without princi- 
ples, morals, or manners. This picture is not exaggerated. 
J appeal to the observation of every man in Pennsylvania, 
whether such scenes of wretchedness do not follow the 
tracks of spirituous liquors in every part of the state. 

If we advance one step further, and examine the effects 
of spirituous liquors upon the moral faculty, the prospect 
will be still more distressing and terrible. ‘The first effects 
of spirits upon the mind shew themselves in the temper. I 
have constantly observed men, who are intoxicated in any 
degree with spirits, to be peevish and quarrelsome; after 
awhile, they lose by degrees the moral sense. ‘They violate 
promises or engagements without shame or remorse. From 
these deficiencies in veracity and integrity, they pass on to 
crimes of a more heinous nature. It would be to dishonour 
human nature only to name them. 

Thus have | in a few words pointed out the effects. of spi- 
rituous liquors upon the lives, estates, and souls, of my fel- 
low-creatures. Their mischiefs may be summed up in a 
few words. They fill our church-yards with premature 
graves—they fill the sheriff’s docket with executions—they 
crowd our gaols—and, lastly, they people the regions—but 
it belongs to another profession to shew their terrible con- 
sequences in the future world. 

i shall now proceed to combat some prejudices in favour 
of the use of spirituous liquors. 

There are three occasions in which spirits have been 
thought to be necessary and useful. 

1. In very cold weather. 

2. In very warm weather, And 

3. In times of hard labour. 

1. There cannot be a greater error than to suppose that 
spirituous liquors lessen the effects of cold upon the body. 
On the contrary, I maintain that they always render the 
body more liable to-be affected and injured by cold. The 
temporary warmth they produce is always succeeded by 
chilliness. If any thing besides warm clothing and exercise 
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is necessary to warm the body in cold weather, a plentiful 
meal of wholesome food is at all times sufficient for that 
purpose. This, by giving a tone to the stomach, invigorates 
the whole system, while the gentle fever created by diges- 
tion adds considerably to the natural and ordinary heat of 
the body, and thus renders it less sensible of the cold. 

g. It is equally absurd to suppose that spirituous liquors 
lessen the effects of heat upon the body. So far from it, 
they rather increase them. They add an internal heat to 
the external heat of the sun; they dispose us to fevers and 
inflammations of the most dangerous kind; they produce 
preternatural sweats, which weaken, instead of an uniform 
and gentle perspiration, which exhilarates the body. Half 
the diseases which are said to be produced by warm wea- 
ther, Iam persuaded, are produced by the spirits which are 
swallowed to lessen its effects upon the system. 

S. I maintain, with equal confidence, that spirituous li- 
quors do not lessen the effects of hard labour upon the 
body. Look ‘at the horse with every muscle of his body 
swelled from morning till night in the plough or the team, 
does he make signs for spirits to enable him to cleave the 
earth, or to climb a hillf—No. He requires nothing but 
cool water and substantial food. There 1s neither strength 
nor nourishment in spirituous liquors; if they produce 
vigour in Jabour, it is of a transient nature, and is always 
succeeded with a sense of weakness and fatigue. These 
facts are founded in observation; for I have repeatedly 
seen those men perform the greatest exploits in work, both 
as to their degrees and duration, who never tasted spirituous 
liquors. 

But are there no conditions of the human body in which 
spirituous liquors are required? Yes; there are: 1. In those 
cases where the body has been exhausted by any causes, 
and faintness, or a stoppage in the circulation of the blood 
has been produced, the sudden stimulus of spirits may be 
necessary. In this case we comply strictly with the advice 
of Solomon, who confines the use of ‘strong drink” only 
to him “ that is ready to perish.” | And, 2dly, When the 
body has been long exposed to wet weather, and more espe- 
cially if cold be joined with it, a moderate quantity of spirits 
is not only proper, but highly useful, to obviate debility, and 
thus to prevent a fever. | take these to be the only two cases 
that can occur in which spirituous liquors are innocent or 
necessary. | 

But if we reject spirits from being part of our drink, 
what liquors shall we substitute in the room of them? For 
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custom, the experience of all ages and countries, and even 
nature herself, all seem to demand drink more grateful and 
more cordial than simple water. , 

To this I shall reply, by recommending, in the room of 
spirits, in the first place, 

1. CyDER.—This excellent liquor contains a small quan- 
tity of spirit, but so diluted and blunted by being com- 
bined with an acid anda large quantity of saccharine matter 
and water, as to be perfectly inoffensive and wholesome. 
It disagrees only with persons subject to the rheumatism, 
but it may be rendered inoffensive to such people by extin- 
guishing a red hot iron in it, or by diluting 1t with water. Ie 
1s to be lamented, that the iate frosts in the spring often de- 
prive us of the fruit which affords this liquor. But the 
effects of these frosts have been in some measure obviated 
by giving an orchard a north-west exposure, so as to check 
too early vegetation, and by kindling two or three large 
fires of brush and straw to windward of the orchard, the 
evening before we expect anight of frost. ‘This last expe- 
dient has, in many instances within the compass of my know- 
ledge, preserved the fruit of an orchard, to the great joy 
and emolument of the ingenious husbandman. 

2. BEER is a wholesome liquor compared with spirits. 
The grain from which it is obtained is not liable, hike the 
apple, to be affected with frost; and, therefore, it can 
always be procured at a moderate expense. It abounds 
with nourisbment: hence we find many of the common peo- 
ple in Great Britain endure hard Jabour with no other food 
than a quart or three pints of this liquor, with a few pounds 
of breada day. Ibave heard with great pleasure of breweries 
being set up in several of the principal county towns of 
Pennsylvania; and I esteem it a sign of the progress of our 
state in wealth and happincss, that a single brewer in Ches- 
ter county sold above a thousand barrels of beer last year. 
While I wish to see a law imposing the heaviest taxes on 
whisky distilleries, [ should be glad to see breweries (at 
Jeast for some years) wholly exempted from taxation. 

3. Wine is likewise a wholesome liquor compared with 
spirits. The low wines of France, I believe, could be drunk 
at less expense than spirits in this country. The peasants in 
Franee, who drink these liquors in large quantities, are a 
healthy and sober body of people. Wines of all kinds yield 
by chemical analysis the same principles as cyder, but in 
different proporuons: hence they are both cordial and 
nourishing. It is remarked that few men ever become ha- 
gifual drunkards upon wine. It derives its relish’ principally 
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from company, and is seldom, like spirituous liquors, drunk. 
in a chimney-corner or in a closet. ‘The effects of wine upon 
the temper are likewise in most cases directly opposite te 
those that were mentioned of spirituous liquors. It must be 
a bad heart, indeed, that is not rendered more cheerful and 
more generous by a few glasses of wine. 

4, VINEGAR and Water, sweetened with sugar or mo- 
lasses, 1s the best drink that can be contrived in warm wea- 
ther. I beg leave to recommend this wholesome mixture to 
reapers ina particular manner. It is pleasant and cooling. 
It promotes perspiration, and resists putrefaction. Vinegar 
and water constituted the only drink of the soldiers of the 
Roman republic ; and it is well known that they marched 
and fought in a warm: climate, and beneath a load of arms 
that weighed sixty ponds. Boaz, a wealthy farmer in Pa- 
lestine, we find, treated his reapers with nothing but bread 
dipped in vinegar.: Say not that spirits have become ne- 
cessary in harvest fdas habit‘and the custom of the coun- 
try. The custom of swallowing this liquid fire is a bad one, 
and the habit of it may be broken. Let half-a-dozen farmers 
in a heighbourhood combine to allow higher wages to their 
reapers than are common, and.a sufficient quantity of any of 
the liquors I have recommended, and they may soon abolish 
_the practice of giving them spirits. They will in a little while 
be delighted with the good effects of their association. Their 
grain will be sooner and more carefully gathered into their 
barns, and an hundred disagreeable scenes of sickness and 
eontention will be avoided, “which always follow in a greater 
ar less degree the use of spirituous liquors. Under this 
head, I should not neglect-to recommend butter-milk and 
water, or sour milk (commonly called. bonneclabber). and 
waier. It will be rendered more grateful by:the addition of 

a litthe sugar. PuNcu is likewise calculated, to Jessen the 
pea of heat and bard labour upon the body. The spirit 
in this liquor is blunted by its union with the vegetable acid. 
Hence it possesses not only the constituent parts, but most 
af the qualities of cyder and wine. To render this. liquor 
perfectly innocent and wholesome, it must be drunk weak— 
in moderate quantities—and only in.-warm weather. 

There are certain.classes of people to whom I beg leave 
to suggest a caution or two. si a the use of spirituous 
wus . 

N sltiadiacialeaka especially those who labour under 
Frias of the stomach and bowels, are very apt to fly to 
spirits ‘for relief.: Let such peaple be cautious how they 
repeat this dangerous remedy. i, have known many men 
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and women, of excellent characters and principles, who 
have been betrayed by occasional doses of gin or brandy to 
ease the cholic, into a love of spirituous liquors, insomuch 
that they have afterwards fallen sacrifices to their fatal 
effects. ‘The different preparations of opium are a thou- 
sand times more safe and innocent than spirituous liquors, in 
all spasmodic affections of the stomach and bowels. So ap- 
prehensive am I of the danger of contracting a love for 
spirituous liquors, by accustoming the stomach to their sti- 
mulus, that I think the fewer medicines we exhibit in spi- 
rituous vehicles the better. 

2, Some people, from living in countries subject to the 
intermitting fever, endeavour to fortify themselves against 
it by two or three glasses of bitters made with spirits every 
day. ‘There is great danger of men becoming sots from this 
practice. Besides, this mode of preventing intermittents is 
by no means a certaia one. A much better security against 
them is to be found in the Jesuit’s bark. <A tea-spoonful of 
this excellent medicine taken every morning during the 
sickly season, has in many instances preserved whole fami- 
lies in the neighbourhood of rivers and mill-ponds from 
fevers of all kinds. Those who live ina sickly part of the 
country, and who cannot procure the bark, or who object to 
taking it, I would advise to avoid the morning and evening 
air in the sickly months—to kindle fires in their houses on 
damp days and in cool evenings throughout the whole sums 
mer, and to put on woollen clothing about the first week in 
September. The last part of this direction applies only to 
the inhabitants of the middle states. These cautions, | am 
persuaded, will be more effectual in preventing autumnal 
fevers than the best preparations that can be made from 
bitters in spirits, 

3. Men who follow professions that require a constant 
exercise of the mind or body, or perhaps of both, are very 
apt to seek relief from fatigue in spirituous liquors; to such 
persons I would beg leave to recommend the use of TEA 
instead of spirits. Fatigue is occasioned by the obstruction 
of perspiration. Tea, by restoring perspiration, removes 
fatigue, and thus invigorates the system. Iam no advocate 
for the general or excessive use of tea. When drunk too 
strong, it is hurtful, especially to the female constitution ; 
but, when drunk of a moderate degree of strength, and in 
moderate quantities, with sugar and cream or milk, I be- 
lieve it is in general innocent, and at all times to be pre- 
ferred to spirituous liquors. One of the most industrious 
schoolmasters 1 ever knew, told me that he had been pre- 
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served from the love of spirituous liquors by contracting a 
a love for teain early life. ‘Three or tour dishes drunk in an 
afternoon carried off the fatigue of a whole day’s labour in 
his school. This gentleman lived to be seventy-one years of 
age, and afterwards died of an acute disease, in the full ex- 
ercise of all the faculties of his mind. 

To every class. of my readers, 1 beg leave to suggest a 
caution against the use of Toppy. 1 acknowledge that I 
have known some men who, by limiting its strength, con- 
stantly, by measuring the spirit and water, and who, by drink- 
ing it ondy with their meals, have drunk toddy for many years 
without suffering in any degree from it; but I have known 
many more who have been insensibly led from drinking 
toddy for their constant drink, to take drams in the morning, 
and have afterward paid their lives as the price of their 
folly. Ishall select one case from among many that have 
come within the compass of my knowledge, to shew the or- 
dinary progress of intemperance in the use of spirituous 
liquors. A gentleman, once of a fair and sober character, 
in the city of Philadelphia, for many years drank toddy as 
his constant drink. From this he proceeded to drink grog— 
after awhile nothing would satisfy him but slings, made of 
equal parts of rum and water, with a little sugar. From 
slings he advanced to raw rum—and from common rum to 
Jamaica spirits. Here he rested for a few months; but at 
last he found even Jamaica spirits were not strong enough 
to warm his stomach, and he made it a constant practice to 
throw a table-spoonful of ground pepper into each glass of 
his spirits (in order, to use his own expressions), ‘ to take off 
their coldness.” It is hardly necessary to add, that he soon 
afterwards died a martyr to his intemperance. 

I shall conclude what has been said of the effects of spi- 
rituous liquors with two observations. 1. A people cor- 
rupted by strong drink cannot long be a free people. The 
*rulers of such a community will soon partake of the vices 
of that mass from which they are secreted, and all our laws 
and governments will sooner or later bear the same marks of 
the effects of spirituous liquors which were described for- 
merly upon individuals. I submit it, therefore, to the con- 
sideration of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, whether more 
laws should not be made to increase the expense, and lessen 
the consumption, of spirituous liquors; and whether some 
mark of public infamy should not be inflicted by law upon 
every man convicted, before a common magistrate, of 
-drankenness. 

The second and last observation I shall offer is of a serious 
nature. It has been remarked, that the Indians have di- 
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minished every where in America since their connection with 
the Europeans. This has been justly ascribed to the Euro- 
peans having introduced spirituous. liquors among them. 
Let those men, who are every day turning their backs upon 
all the benefits of cultivated society, to seek habitations in 
the neighbourhood of indians, consider how far this wander- 
ing mode of life is produced by the same cause which has 
scattered and annihilated so many Indian tribes.. Long life; 
and the secure possession of property in the land of their 
ancestors, were looked upon as a blessing among the ancient 
éews. For ason to mingle his dust with the dust of his fa- 
ther, was to act worthy of his inheritance; and the prospect 
ef this honour often afforded a consolation even in death. 
However exalted, my countrymen, your ideas of liberty may 
be, while you expose yourselves by the use of spirituous 
hquors to this consequence of them, you are nothing more 
than the pioneers, or, in more slavish terms, the ‘* hewers of 
wood,” of your more industrious neighbours. 

If the facts that have been stated have produced in any 
of my readers, who have suffered from the use of spirituous 
liquors, a resolution to abstain from them. hereafter, I must 
beg leave to inform them, they must leave them off suddenly 
and entirely. No man was ever gradually reformed from 
drinking spirits. He must not only avoid tasting, but even 
smelling them, until long habits of abstinence have subdued 
his affection for them. ‘To prevent his feeling any incon- 
- veniences from the sudden loss of their stimulus upon his 
-stomach, he should drink plentifully of camomile or of any 

other bitter tea, or a few glasses of sound old wine every 

day. J have great pleasure in adding, that I have seen a 
number of people who have been effectually restored to 
health—to character, and to usefulness to their families and 
io society, by following this advice. 

1785, Scpt. ! B. Rusu. 


meen re 
. LXXVI. On the Ventilation of Prisons. 


Mr. Ursan, | Manchester, June 22. 


‘THE erection of a new gaol for the division of Ipswich, 
and of a house of correction for that of St, Edmund’s Bury, 
haying engaged the attention. of the inhabitants of Suffolk, 
Capel Loft, sq. an able and active magistrate of that county, 
consulted Dr. John Jebb, concerning their polity and con- 
struction. The answer returned by him was. printed in 
47355: and l-was honoured, by. Mr. Loft with a copy.of the 
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tract, which is now inserted in the 2d vol. of the doctor's . 
works, It is written in the true spirit of philanthropy, and 
contains many judicious and important observations. But 
differing in opinion from the amiable and respectable author 
on one essential point, I availed myself of the privilege 
granted me, and transmitted my sentiments to Mr. Loit, 
without reserve, trusting they would be communicated to 
Dr. Jebb, whose friendly correspondence I sometimes en- 
joyed. But the melancholy event of his death occurred 
about the time when my letter arrived; and it was delivered 
to Lord Chedworth, as chairman, for the consideration of 
the justices at the quarter session. If you think such a mite 
towards the general stock of public information, on a subject 
which now happily interests the physician, the philosopher, 
and the statesman, in almost every country of Europe, will 
be an acceptable contribution, the publication of it in your 
Repository will oblige your constant reader, | 


"EPi 


Copy of a letter from Dr, Percival to Capel Loft, Esq. of 
Lroston Hall, near Bury, in Suffolk, on the subjeck of 


Prisons. 


Sir, Manchester, Jan. 26, 1786. 


_ PERMIT me to return my grateful acknowledgements for 
your very obliging letter; which, though dated Sept. 22, 
1785, arrived only three weeks ago, together with an inte- 
resting tract on the construction and polity of prisons. I ad~ 
mire the ability, and honour the patriotic zeal, which this 
hittle work displays; and perhaps I shall but evince my re- | 
spect for the editor, by offering to him such comments or 
remarks as the perusal of it has suggested to my mind, — 
Though under the form of a query, it seems to be laid 
down as a postulatum, that, when infection has-once taken 
place in a prison inclosed by high walls, it will continue to 
exert its baneful powers with various degrees of malignity, 
notwithstanding all the cautions which may be employed to 
counteract its influence: and it is therefore recommended, 
as essential to salubrity, that a dry moat, with shelving sides, 
like a line of circumvallation, should surround, at a proper 
distance, the place of confinement; that from the bottom of 
_ this moat a wall should be raised, twenty-five feet in height ; 
but that the top of it should not exceed the level of the soil. 
I apprehend that this mode of inclosure is impracticable in 
large towns, where an extent of land adequate to it, with a 
VOL. Ill. Hh 
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proper drainage, can seldom be obtained ; that it would di- 
mninish the terrors of imprisonment to the spectators with- 
out, and to the malefactors within; that it might afford 
means of dangerous communication between them ; that it 
is in no situation indispensably necessary ; and that the for- 
cible manner in which it is urged, by such respectable 
authorities, may render the visitation of most gaols, on their 
present unalterable construction, too alarming to be under~ 
taken by any honorary inspectors, whether delegated in ro- 
tation from the magistracy, as Mr. Howard recommends, or 
appointed by authority of parliament. I shall not trespass 
either on your time, or my own, by engaging in the discus- 
sion of each of these topics: but I feel it incumbent on 
me to submit to your candid consideration the reasons which 
Iead me to controvert the opinion, ‘‘that walls above the 
level of the inhabited surface are incompatible with the ne- 
cessary ventilation of a prison.” 

-Ever since the receipt of your Jetter, | have paid parti- 
cular attention to the action of the wind in the court-yard 
at-the back of my dwelling-house, which is a quadrangular 
area of about 3240 square feet, in the centre of which are 
planted a few trees and shrubs. On the north side it is 
screened by the house, which is three stories high, and 
eighteen yards in length. The south side is occupied by a 
stable, coach-house, &c. On each of the other sides, 
lower offices are erected; but behind these, considerable 
buildings rise, the property of my neighbours. ‘This area, 
therefore, is as much secluded from ventilation as the court- 
yards in many of our prisons; yet | have uniformly ob- 
served, that a very gentle wind suffices to give motion to 
the shrabs, and even to blow about the straw and other light 
bedies on the flagged pavement, with which it ts environed, 
The sunshine also, on the calmest day, cannot fail, by the 
heat which it communicates, to dissipate the noxious va- 
pours and renovate the air. And every shower of rain per- 
torms the same salutary office. 

The means of obviating contagion, or the antidotes to it, 
where it subsists, seem to be three-fold. ist, Such as 
weaken its energy by dilution, or by a minute division of 
its particles. 2Qdiy, Such as operate solely on the human 
body, by counteracting its susceptibility of infection. 3dly, 
Such as affect the porson itself, rendering it innoxious, by 
producing some chemical or other change in its nature. A 
familiar analogy may at once illustrate and confirm this pro- 
position. It is well known, that a grain of tartar emetic 
will excite vomiting. But if this antsmonial preparation be 
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dissolved in a very large portion of water, the emetic power 
which it possessed will be destroyed. The same loss of 
power will ensue if a dose of opium be administered either 
previously or in conjunction with it, by which the stomach 
will become insensible to its action. And lastly, if an al- 
kaline salt be added to it, the decomposition thus produced 
will render it inert. A knowledge of these several correc- 
tives of contagion is interesting to the magistrate as well as 
to the physician. But the most important of them, and 
what is now chiefly to be considered, is dilution, which 
may, I trust, be accomplished, so as to obviate the commu- 
nication of infection, by smaller supplies of fresh air, than 
you seem to apprehend. 

Contagion, like all other poisons, must subsist in some 
definite quantity, or degree of concentration, to be capable 
of producing its deleterious effects. And though the mini-« 
mum, or least point of activity, under which, when reduced 
by diffusion, it becomes innoxious, hath not, and perhaps 
cannot, be precisely ascertained; yet we have sufficient 
evidence to satisfy us that this subsists at no great distance 
from its source. Dr. Mackenzie, who practised physic 
thirty years in the cities of Smyrna, and Constantinople, 
assures us, that he was never afraid to go into a large house 
wherein a person lay under the plague, provided the patient 
was confined to one room. And the Rev. Thomas Dawes, 
chaplain to the British factory at Aleppo, in his account of 
a dreadful pestilence which raged with such violence in that 
place in the years 1761 and 1762, that from two to three 
hundred persons were buried daily, relates that the plague 
twice broke out in two houses adjoining to that in which the 
British Consul lived: but although, according to the cus- 
tom of the East, they constantly slept during the months of 
July and August, in the open air on the house-top, and a 
Franciscan friar, whose bed was only six yards distant from 
that of Mr. Dawes, (both being placed near a wall eight feet 
high, by which the terraces of the two houses were sepa- 
rated,) died of the disease after two days’ illness, yet he and 
all the family escaped infection. I shall recite a more re- 
markable fact from the authority of my late honoured 
friend, Sir John Pringle, which still further illustrates what 
has been advanced. In the year 1750, on the 7th of May, © 
the sessions commenced at the Old Bailey, and continued 
several days, during which time more criminals were tried, 
and.a greater multitude was present, than usual. This 
court is only thirty feet square; and the corruption of the 
air was aggravated by the foul steams of the bail-dock, and 
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of two rooms opening into it, in which the prisoners were 
the whole day. crowded together, till they were brought 
forth to take their trial. The bench consisted of six per- 
sons, four of whom died of the gaol distemper, together 
with two or three of the counsel, one of the under-sheriffs, 
several of the Middlesex jury, and above forty other per- 
sons.. It is to. be meted, that the Chief Justice, who sat at 
the Lord Mayor’s right-hand, escaped; whilst his lordship, 
with the rest of the bench on his left, was seized with the 
infection; that the Middlesex jury, on the same side of the 
court, lost many, whilst the London jury, opposite to them, 
received no injury; and that of the multitude present, but 
one or two, or at most a small number, of those that were 
on the side of the court to the Lord Mayor’s right-hand, 
were taken ill. Sir John Pringle ascribes this partial action 
of contagion to the opening ot a window at the end of the 
court, most distant from the bench, by which ke deems it 
probable that the poisonous miasms were directed to, and 
-accumulated in, that part of the hall where the fatality so 
remarkably occurred. And I think we are equally war- 
ranted to conclude, from his narrative that the air of the 
whole court must have been contaminated, and that a mo- 
derate degree of dilution sufficed to render the contagious 
articles innoxtous. 
. Thus far I had-written more than a month ago, as you 
will perceive by the date of my letter. Successive and 
very urgent engagements have dissipated my thoughts on 
this interesting subject, and still continue to engross my 
time. I hope you will not. infer from the observations, 
which I have with much freedom suggested to you, that I 
regard the ventilation of gaols as an object of little import- 
ance’; for 1t appears to me to claim the most serious atten- 
tion, so far as it can be rendered. compatible with essential 
purposes of confinement. And I rejoice to find that Mr. 
Blackburne, an ingenious architect now employed in this 
county, and in various other parts of England, in the erec- 
tion of new prisons, purposes to surround them with a wall 
of no great height, but covered at the top with chevaur de 
Jrise, which will afford perfect security, at the same time 
that it Is pervious to the wind, | 
_. [meant to have offered to you some hints concerning the 
accommodation, clothing, diet, mdulgences, and medical 
treatment of the prisoners, as they relate to the prevention 
or cure of the gaol distemper. But I have at present no 
leisure to digest my thoughts; and it is probable they would 
convey little information to one who has so fully considered 
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these subjects. ‘When you see Dr. Jebb, be pleased to 
present my best respects to him: he has a claim to the 
warm esteem of every lover of his country. 

This letter will be conveyed to you by Mr. Blackburne. [ 
am called to a meeting of our magistrates, which is to be 
held to-day for the purpose of conferring with him on the 
erection of a new prison here. 

I have the honour to be, with very cordial respect, ie 
your most faithful, humble servant, 


1787, Sept. 7 ww? * To, PERCIVAL. 


LXXVII. Provincial dishke'to Game, how to be accounted for. 
Mr. ieee 


IF you ask a countryman in the south-west part of the 
kingdom to dine, he objects to any kind of game which 
comes to your table, and says, in his provincial dialect, £ 
never euts hollow foul ; under,which term he includes hares 
and rabbits, as well as wild fowl, and every kind of poultry. 
It is in vain to Inquire whence this dislike proceeds, for he 
can tell you no more than that he derives it from his father. 
Cesar, it is very remarkable, describes the inhabitants of 
this country as having exactly the same prejudice. They 
esteemed it (says he) ¢ a crime to eat hares, poultry, or geese; 
they kept them nevertheless for amusement. ‘ Leporém, et 
gallinam, et anserem gustare fas non putant: hee tamen 
alunt, animi voluptatisque causa.” De Bell. Gall. lib. 5,c. 12 

Had the generality of our people been descendants of 
the Britons whom Cesar encountered, there would have 
been then little difficulty in accounting for this superstition, 
as it might reasonably be supposed to be the remains of a 
druidical inhibition continued to this time. But history 
allows of no such solution; for the Saxons found the southern 
end of our island, deserted by the Romans and ravaged by 
the Picts, in sich a state of desolation, that, so far from 
adopting the.customs of the few surviving natives, they 
gave new names to the rivers and mountains, and even to 
the villages and cities. Now we have the authority of 
Cesar for asserting, that the Germans, from whom our 
Saxon ancestors are descended, had no connection with the 
Druids, but that they had religious rités and ceremonies of 
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their own.* Whether this injunction might have been part 
of the religion of the Germans, as Tacitus is silent on the 
subject, cannot now, I think, be ascertained. But what 
could induce the legislators of two distinct nations to forbid 
a food so obvious, delicate, and wholesome? And yet it is 
not easy to imagine that the Saxons would, after their arri- 
-val here, impose such an unmeaning restraint on them- 
selves. 

There is, however, an abstinence from some of these ani-+ 
mals as to food still more inexplicable. It is well known to 
sportsmen, that spaniels refuse to eat the bones of phea- 
sants, partridges, and wild fowl, though they hunt them na- 
turally: they reject also the bones of the woodcock, which 
bird they must be trained to flush. Is this antipathy dics 
tated by instinct, or does it arise from being domesticated? 


Yours, &c. 
1787, Oct. T. H.W. 


LXXVIII. Instance of a singular Dream and Corresponding 
Event. 7 


Mr. Urban, 


THE curiosity of mankind has been often excited on the 
subject of dreams; the lower people in all counties are 
inclined to regard them with reverence and awe; but the 
opinions of the more enlightened classes of men have been 
at great variance with respect to this phenomenon. Some 
have been led to consider dreams as one species of proof, 
that there is existing within us a principle independent of 
the material frame. The vivid appearance of objects, the 
new and surprising combinations formed, the exertions of 
the passions, the regular trains of reasoning, the play of the 
imagination, seem occasionally to be as much realized in the 
state of slumber, as when awake and in motion. It may be 
assumed as a certain fact, that almost every man has, at 
some one period or other of his life, experienced in sleep 
a consciousness of every action he could have performed 


* <« Germani multum ab hac ‘consuetudine (Gallorum) differunt. Nam 
neque Druides habent, qui rebus divinis presint; neque sacrificiis student.” 
De Bell, Gall. es VIL Ce 20. - 
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‘when awake. He travels over extended regions; he runs, 
walks, r des, with freedom and agility, and not untrequentiy 
seems-endued with new and superior powers; he soars aloft, 
and: is wafted through the air, or, gently descending, he 
glides through the waters, and with such perfect command 
and security, that, wien he awakens, he is hardly per- 
suaded it was buta dream. In opposition to these obser- 
vations it is urged, that exactly similar’efects.are produced 
from disease; such is its inhuence in numberless cases, that 
the subject seems just as forcibly prepossessed as from any 
ideas that could be received from actual impression. Per- 
sons insane will persevere in exercises beyond their usual 
strength, seeming all the while never to entertain a doubt 
but that they are moving in carriages, on horseback, per= 
forming military exercise and evolutions, or buried in phi- 
losophical experiments. Multitudes of such instances will 
readily occur: and it is argued, that as the mind, in those 
examples, is evidently not disengaged from the control of 
the body, so neither, in the. other, is there any reason ta 
suppose it different, the circumstance of sicep and insensi- 
bility being something not unlike disease, a state of suspen- 
sion of many of the active powers. 

Some philosophers imagine that the mind never remains 
inert, that successions of ideas. incessantly present: them- 
selves, and thought is always employed. Wihith respect, 
however, to this notion, it may be alleged, that it is highly 
improbable that dreams, which, according to the supposi- 
tion, must perpetually occur, should be so seldom and so 
faintly recollected. ‘To this it may be answered, that the 
same thing happens when we are awake. Let any person 
try to recai the whole train of ideas that has passed through 
his mind during tweive hours that he has been stirring about 
in the ordinary business of the day, he will be able to re- 
member particular essential transactions; but, if he attempts 
to recover the mass of ideas that filled his mind for that por- 
tion of time, or even only a considerable part of the time,. 
he will find it impracticable labour; he will in vain endea- 
vour to trace the connection of his ideas; the same broken 
confused assemblage will be perceived, even by him who 
possesses the most retentive memory, as when he first 
awakens with that imperfect consciousness that is usually 
termed adream. Were we to commit to writing, in the mi- 
nutest manner, every idea our remembrance then suggested, 
it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to coliect such a 
number as would employ one hour to read over. 

The popular belief, that dreams are a kind of preterna-_ 

Hh 4 | 
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tural admonition, meant to direct our conduct, is a notion 
extremely dangerous. As nothing can be more ill-founded, 
it ought to be strenuously combated. Innumerable reasons 
might be offered; but it will be sufficient to say, that it is 
inconsistent with the general design of Providence; it would 
overturn the principles that regulate society.. The benign 
intention of the author of nature.is in no instance more emi- 
nently displayed than in witholding from us the certain 
knowledge of future events. Were it otherwise constituted, 
man would be the most miserable of beings; he would be- 
come indifferent to every action, and incapable of exertion; 
overwhelmed with the terrors of impending misfortune, he 
would endure the misery of criminals awaiting the moment 
of execution. The proof unanswerable and decisive, that 
dréams are not to be considered as prognostics, is, that no 
éxample can be produced of their successful effect, either 
in pointing out means of preventing harm, or facilitating 
benefit. Certain instances may be alleged, where the con- 
formity of a dream, with some subsequent event may have 
been remarkable; but we may venture to assert, that such 
discoveries have generally happened after the facts, and that 
fancy and ingenuity have had the chief share in tracing the 
resemblance, or finding out the explanation. If it be 
granted that thought never stops, and that the mind is per- 
pétually employed; the wonder should rather be, that so few 
cases of similitude have been recorded. If millions of the 
human species through the whole extent of time have been, 
during their state of slumber, continually subject to dream; 
perhaps the calculators of chances would be apt to main- 
tain, that near coincidences have probably happened niueh 
more frequently than they have been either noticed or re- 
collected. . 

- Amongst the various histories of singular dreams and cor- 
responding events, we have lately heard of one, which 
seems to merit being rescued from oblivion. Its authenti- 
city will appear from the relation; and we may surely pro- 
nounce, that a more extraordinary concurrence of fortuitous 
and accidental circumstances, can searcely be produced, or 
paralleled. : 

’ One Adam Rogers, a creditable and decent person, a man 
of good sense and repute, who kept a public-house at Port- 
law, a small hamlet, nine or ten miles from Waterford, in 
the kingdom of Ireland, dreamed one night that he saw two 
men at a particular preen spot on the adjoining mountain, 
one of them a small sickly looking man, the other remark- 
ably strong and large. He then’saw the little man murder 
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the other, and he awoke in great agitation. The circum- 
stances of the dream were so distinct and forcible, that he 
continued much affected by them. He related them to his 
wife, and aiso to several neighbours, next morning. After 
some time he went out coursing with greyhounds, accom- 
panied, amongst others, by one Mr. Browne, the Roman 
Catholic priest of the parish. He soon stopped at the 
above-mentioned particular green spot on the mountain, 
and, calling to Mr. Browne, pointed it out to him, and told 
him what had appeared in his dream... During the remain- 
der of the day he thought little more about it. Next 
morning he was extremely startled at seeing two strangers 
enter his house, about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. He 
immediately ran into an inner room, and desired his wife to 
take particular notice, for they were precisely the two men 
that he had seen in his dream. When they nad consulted 
with one another, their apprehensions were alarmed for the 
little weakly man, though contrary to the appearance in the 
dream. Aiter the strangers had taken some refreshment, 
and were about to depart, in order to prosecute their jour- 
ney, Rogers earnestly endeavoured to dissuade the little 
man from quitting his house, and going on with his fellow~ 
traveller. He assured him, that if he would remain with 
him that day, he would accompany him to Carrick next 
morning, that being the town to which the travellers were 
proceeding. He was unwilling and ashamed to tell the 
cause of his being so solicitous to separate him from his 
companion. But, as he observed that Hickey, which was 
the name of the little man, seemed to be quiet and gentle 
in his deportment, and had money about him, and that the 
other had a ferocious bad countenance, the dream still re- 
curred to him. He dreaded that something fatal would 
happen; and he wished, at ail events, to keep them asun- 
der. However, the humane precautions of Rogers proved 
ineffectual; for Caulfield, such was the other’s name, pre- 
vailéd upon Hickey to continue with him on their way to 
Carrick, declaring that, as they had jong travelled together, 
they should not part, but remain together until he should 
see Hickey safely arrive at the habitation of his friends. The 
wife of Rogers was much dissatisfied when she found they 
were gone, and blamed her husband exceedingly for not 
being absolutely peremptory in detaining Hickey. 

About an hour after they left Portlaw, in a lonely part of 
the mountain, just near the place observed by Regers in 
his dream, Caulfield took the opportunity of murdering his 
companion. It appeared afterwards, from his own account 


we 
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of the horrid transaction, that, as they were getting over a 
ditch, he struck Hickey on the back part of his head with 
a stone; and, when he fell down into the trench, in conse- 
quence of the blow, Caulfield gave him several stabs with 
a knife, and cut his throat so deeply that the head was ob- 
served to be almost severed from the body. He then mfled 
Hickey’s pockets of all the money in them, took part of his 
clothes, and every thing else of value about him, and after- 
wards proceeded on his way to Carrick. He had not been 
long gone when the body, still warm, was discovered by 
some labourers who were returning to their work from 
dinner. ‘ 

The report of the murder soon reached to Portlaw. 
Rogers and his wife went to the place, and instantly knew 
the body of him whom they had in vain endeavoured to dis- 
suade from going on with his treacherous companion. They 
at once spoke out their suspicions that the murder was per- 
petrated by the fellow-traveller of the deceased. An im- 
mediate search was made, and Caulfield was apprehended 
at Waterford, the second day after. He was brought to 
trial at the ensuing assizes, and convicted of the fact. It 
appeared on the trial, amongst other circumstances, that 
when he arrived at Carrick, he hired a horse, and a boy to 
conduct him, not by the usual road, but by that which runs 
on the north side of the river Suir, to Waterford, intending - 
to take his passage in the first ship from thence to New- 
foundland. The boy took notice of some blood on his shirt, 
and Caulfield gave him half-a-crown to promise not to speak 
of it. Rogers proved, not only that Hickey was seen last 
in company with Caulfield, but that a pair of new shoes 
which Hickey wore, had been found on the feet of Caul- 
field when he was apprehended; and that a pair of old 
shoes which he had on at Rogers’s house were upon Hickey’s 
feet when the body was found. He described with great 
exactness every article of their clothes. Caulfield, on the 
cross-examination, shrewdly asked him from the dock, 
whether it was not very extraordinary that he, who kept a 
public-house, should take such particular notice of ‘the 
dress of a stranger, accidentally calling there? Rogers, in 
his answer, said, he had a very particular reason, but was’ 
ashamed to mention it. ‘The court and prisoner insisting on 
his declaring it, he gave a circumstantial narrative of his 
dream, called upon Mr. Browne, the priest, then in the 
court, to corroborate his testimony, and said, that his wife 
had severely reproached him for permitting Hickey to 
Jeave their house, when he knew that, in the short footway tq’ 
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Carrick, they must necessarily pass by the green spot in the 
mountain which bad appeared in his dream. A number of 
witnesses came forward , and the proofs were so strong, that 
the jury, without hesitation, found the panel guilty, [t was 
remarked, as a singularity, that he happened to be tried and 
sentenced by his namesake, Sir George Caulfield, at that 
time lord chief justice of the King’s Bench,* which office he 
resigned in the summer of the year 1760. 

After sentence, Caulfield confessed the fact. It came 
eut, that Hickey: had been in the West Indies two and 
twenty years; but falling into a bad state of health, he was 
returning to his native country, Ireland, bringing with him 
some money his industry had acquired. The vessel-on 
board which he took his passage was, by stress of weather, 
driven into Minehead. He there met with Frederick Caul- 
field, an Irish sailor, who was poor, and much distressed for 
clothes and common necessaries. Hickey, compassionating 
his poverty, and finding he was his countryman, relieved 
his wants, and an intimacy commenced between them. 
They agreed to go to Ireland together; and it was remarked 
on their passage, that Caulfield spoke contemptuously, and 
often said, it wasa pity such a puny fellow as Hickey should 
have money, and he himself’be without a shilling. They 
landed at Waterford, at which place they stayed some days, 
Caulfield being all the time supported by Hickey, who 
bought there some clothes for bim. The assizes being held 
in the town during that time, it was afterwards recollected 
that they were both at the court-house, and attended ‘the 
whole of a trial of a shoemaker, who was convicted of the 
murder of his wife. But this made no impression on the 
hardened mind of Caulfield; for the very next day he per- 
petrated the same crime on the road betwixt Waterford 
and Carrick-on-Suir, near which town Hickey’s relations 
lived. | are 
He walked to the gallows with a firm step, and undaunted 
gountenance. He spoke to the multitude who surrounded 
him; and, in the course of his address, mentioned that he 
had been bred at a charter-school, from which he was taken, 
as an apprenticed servant, by Wilham Izod, Esq. of the 
county of Kilkenny. From this station he ran away on 
being corrected for some faults, and had been absent from 
Treland six years. He confessed also, that he had several 
times intended to murder Hickey on the road between 
[* Frederick Caulfield was tried and found guilty at the Waterford assizes, 
before the Lord Chief Justice 5aimt George Caulfield (not Sir George), on 


July 25, 19759, and executed on Wednesday, the 8th of August following.—« 
See Gent, Mag. for August, 1788, £.] 
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Waterford and Portlaw; which, though in general not a road 
much frequented, yet, people at that time continually 
coming in sight, prevented him. 

Being frustrated in all his schemes, the sudden and totat 
disappointment threw him, probably, into an indifference 
for life. Some tempers are so stubborn and rugged, that 
nothing can affect them but immediate sensation. If to this 
be united the darkest ignorance, death, to such characters, 
will hardly seem terrible, because they can form no concep- 
tion of what it is, and still less of the consequences that 
may follow. ‘ 

Yours, &c. 
1787, Dec. A. LL. 


ne 


LXXIX. Influence of particular Studies with respect to Longevity. 


Mr. URBAN, | 


A GENTLEMAN who has made the tour of Europe, and 
is a minute inquirer into the different modes of life in dif- 
ferent countries, has observed with great attention the in- 
fluence of particular studies and pursuits on the health and 
long life of the professors. He finds that all, or many of 
those who study the more refined arts, particularly music, 
are in general of great age. . He means those who are real 
admirers and artists, from true feelings of its powers to 
soothe and compose the mind to peace and serenity, and 
who have distinguished themselves by celebrated works and 
compositions. As to mere mechanical performers, their lives 
are in general shortened by dissipation and debauchery. 
Among the real admirers and composers, he gives remark- 
able instances in his own country, as well as Italy, Germany, 
and other parts, and instances the following professors and 
dilettanti:— ; 

_ Geminiani, 80 and upwards. Tartini, ditto. Antoniotto, 
ditto: Leveridge, 90. Mr. St. André, ditto. Corelli, 96. 
Handel, 75. Old Cervetto, 95 and upwards. Hasse, 86, 
Farinelli, 90. Faustina, 80. Dr. Creighton, 90. Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti, 87. Dr. Pepusch, 85. Rosingrave, sen. ditto. 
Old Tallis, ditto. Several of thé Harrington family, 80. 
Colonel Blaythwayte, 830. The elder Bach, in Germany, 80. 
Sir Robert Throckmorton, with many more at this time 
abroad, of distinguished abilities and ages. Dr. Child, 91. ° 
Dr. Blow, 60. Dr. Holder, 82. Stanley, 70, and upwards, 
Dr. Arne, about 74. Keeble, about 73. Dr. Boyce, ditto. 

Sir John Hawkins, about 80. - | | 
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He has made the same observation as to many mathema- 
ticians, Newton, Flamsteed, Leibnitz : and remarks, that all 
those who have pursued studies attended with controversy, 
or disagreeable political contentions, have either died early, 
or, if old, have impaired their faculties to idiotcy—Swiit,- 
Warburton, and many others. Voltaire’s cheerful engages 
ments secured his longevity, as nothing roiled his compla= 
cency. Andhe concludes his remarks with equanimitas est 
sola felrcitas. | 


1789, June. . Hisroricvs, — 
<a 
LXXX. Dr. Stukeley on the Gout. 
Mr. Urzsan, 


I HAVE just been reading Dr. Stukeley’s « Letters to Sir 
Hans Sloane, Bart. about the cure of the gout by oils ex- 
ternally applied,” third edition, 8vo. 1740. ‘The very great 
success, that the Doctor asserts, from his own experience, 
attended this simple and easy method of treating this, “ op- 
probrium medicorum,” this cruelly tedious disease, na- 
turally prompts me to ask any of your experienced medical 
friends, whether the same success has continued to attend 
this mode of treatment through a lapse of fifty years, a pe=- 
riod sufficient to justly appreciate the value of any medical 
discovery. | 

The Doctor repeatedly asserts, that he had frequently 
reduced fitsof usually three or four months’ continuance to 
as many weeks; and, even during that time by these oils, 
had vastly alleviated the tortures of the truly pitiable 
podagrics. The oils were the invention of Dr. Rogers, who 
at that time resided at Stamford, as well as Dr. Stukeley, 
and whose sufferings under the disorder produced the com- 
position so strenuously recommended. Dr. Rogers, it seems, 
thought it necessary to keep the remedy a secret, and it was 
sold as a nostruin under the name of “ Dr. Rogers’s Oils for 
the Gout.” We have no farther hints in the letter of what 
they consisted, other than they were a “ composition of 
warm oils,” which were to be well rubbed on the parts 
affected, before a fire, once or twice daily, and that their 
-. effects in alleviating the pain, and shortening the fit, were 
wonderful. ; | 

From their effects Dr. Stukeley has, in this pamphlet, 
given us (at that time) anew theory of the gout. He asserts 


\ 
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the disorder to be an effort of nature to expel from the 
habit a fiery venom, and that she chuses the joints as the 
properest parts, on account of the synovial or oil-glands 
there situated, that the tortures attending the fiery drop or 
venom might be mitigated as far as nature admits ; but, by 
repeated attacks, the oil-glands gradually failing in their 
supplies, the violence of the fits generally increases, until 
the poor cripple’s joints are in a manner burnt, dried up, and 
filled up with a chalk or lime-like matter. And hence the 
Doctor argues, that the artificial application of proper oils 
supplies the defect of nature, and, as far as possible, mitie 
gates the disorder. I ought to add that, along with the oils, 
the Doctor strongly enforces temperance, a due regard to 
keeping the body open, and a discreet use of opiates when 
the violence of the pain renders them necessary. ‘This is a 
concise, though imperfect, sketch of his theory and treat- 
ment. Those who chuse to consult his work will see it at 
large, and more fully stated. 

‘Yhis theory appears rational and deserving attention. 
The Doctor’s plan of forming theories of diseases from the 
effects of remedies, rather than applying remedies on fan- 
ciful theories, seems the surer ground, and worthy the atten- 
tion of medical practitioners. 1 know not whether any nos- 
trum is now sold under the name of Dr. Rogers’s Oils; but 
if this sketch tend to revive an useful remedy, or be the 
means of alleviating the sufferings of any one, [ shall re- 
joice; nor will a column or two of your valuable work be 
occupied in vain. We can scarcely live to a nobler purpose 
‘than using our best endeavours to lighten the distress of 
suffering humanity. 


1790, Oct. | M. F. 
CS 


LXXXI. Hops not so good as formerly, and a Remedy proposed. 


Mr. Ursan, : Lynton, Jan. 21. 


I FIND ict is an opinion in this country, that hops are not 
so good now as they were formerly, and that more are now 
required to make beer keep than were sufficient many years 
ago. So far I find is fact, that Sir Jonas Moore, and other 
writers about brewing, who lived a hundred years ago, order 
much fewer hops than are now generally put in; and they 
say the beer will be too bitter if you put in more. I allow 
about half as many more as we used to do forty years since, 
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but do not find more effect from them. Some old people 
have said, that good hops should be full of seeds: if they 
mean by that, large plump seeds, L believe there are hardly 
any such things now. I have once or twice met with a few 
odd ones, round, plump, and larger than white mustard ; 
those, I suppose, had been accidentally perfected by some 
male hop near them; but the common hop seeds are lean, 
skinny, and impertect. | 

If it be true that hops are degenerated, I think it must 
arise from some wrong practice in cultivating them; for I 
suppose right management will rather tend to improve plants 
than make them worse. What this wrong inethod is, may 
perhaps be explained in the following manner :— 

- In most kinds of plants there is contained, in the same 
blossom, a male part, which scatters dust, and a female part, 
which stands on the top of the seed-vessel. This is the 
case in fruit blossoms, cowslips, peas, and most other sorts 
of flowers; and the Linnean botany divides plants into 
classes according to the number and situation of each of 
these parts. 

But in some sorts of plants these two parts grow in dif- 
ferent places on the same plant. The catkins which appear 
in January are the male parts of a nut-tree, and are full of 
dust ; the female parts are scarlet threads, which come out 
of the top of many of the buds at the same time. The 
catkins soon scatter their dust, and fall off; and when the 
bunches of nuts appear in June, they come out of those 
buds which have had the scarlet threads, of which there are 
still some remains. The false blossoms of cucumbers and 
melons are the male part, the fruit blossoms are the female. 
Indian wheat (maize) has a reed-like top, which scatters 
dust, and is the male part; the ear, which is the female part, 
comes out at the bottom of the stalk, covered close up with 
leaves, to preserve the grain from insects; and many flax- 
like threads come out of the top of it, each of which stands. 
at the top of the several grains of corn. So far a single 
plant is capable of bearing good seeds, because the male 
and female parts both grow out of the same root. 

But there are some plants of a different kind, where the 
male and female parts grow upon different roots ; the seeds 
of these will not be perfected unless a male and female 
plant grow near together. So the male spinach scatters its 
dust, and soon dies; the female lasts longer, grows larger, 
and bears seed. The case is the came with hemp; the male 
is the smallest, full of dust, and is pulled up before the fe- 
male hemp comes to perfection, and bears its seed. Sallows 
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are of the same nature; the catkins of the male sallow are ~ 
yellower, and soon fall off; those of the female sallow are 
greener, and hang on till they become pods of a dark-co- 
Ioured very small seed, which come out with a white cotton« 
like down, to them. And hops are of the same nature: 
the male plant scatters a great deal of dust, but produces 
no hops; itis the female plants which bear the hops we use, 
which are the seed-vessel ; and in this, 1 think, the wrong 
husbandry consists. 

A bull never gives milk, nor does a ram ever bring a 
lamb; yet we find it necessary to keep both, that the cows 
and ewes may not be barren. The case is the same with 
plants; and it has been tried in several instances. All the 
false blossoms of melons were carefully pulled off before 
they opened, and then not one melon set. If the end of an 
ear of maize be tied up in a bag before the flax-like threads 
appear, that ear will have no corn in it; and if all the reed- 
like tops are cut off before they seatter any dust, all the 
ears will be barren. When the pods of the single peony, 
which bears seed, open in September, some of the seeds 
are hard, round, and black, these are perfected, and will 
grow; but there are, in the same pods, others which are 
red, soit, and irregularly shaped; these will not grow, for 
they are not perfected, In shelling of peas, many will be 
found grown to a proper size, and are good ; but sometimes 
there will be, in the same pods, some which are only rudi- 
ments of imperfect peas; these did not set, and are com 
to nothing. . 

This, therefore, I take to be the mistake in the manage- 
ment of hops; the male plants never produce any hops; on 
which account the planters carefully destroy them all as. 
useless, not considering nor knowing that thereby the seed 
is never perfected, the strength of the seed is lost, and the 
hop probably smaller than it would have been, if the seed 
had been perfected and grown large. I know no plant so” 
often subject to a total failure of a crop as hops are ;' per+ 
haps the seed being not perfected is one cause of their so 
entirely failing; and that, if they had male plants among 
them to set the seed, the crop might not so often fail, and 
probably the hops would be much finer. Garden-peas are 
an example of the fruit being smaller when ill set; for, at 
the end of summer, there are fewer peas in a pod which 
is proportionably shorter, and the peas not so plump as in 
the height of the season; perhaps for want of the summer 
briskness of the bees, who are supposed to be instrumental in 
making flowers set, by carrying about the farina. So, ina frame 
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kept close shut, melons do not set so well as where the air 
and bees are let in to disperse the dust. And large grapes 
have several seeds in them; the small ones are often those 
in which no seeds are set. 

- Upon the whole, therefore, IT think a prudent and expe- 
rimental hop-grower should plant some of the male hops 
in the fence round his garden, where they would take up 
no room, and a few within it, suppose one plant in a hun- 
dred, which can be no great loss, and see whether his gar- 
den will not be more certain of bearing, and produce more 
and finer hops, with larger seeds and better quality, than 
those of his neighbours; which I should think would proba- 
bly be the case. Or, if any one would chuse to try it first 
on a less scale, he might plant some male hops on one 
side of his garden, and ‘take notice whether that side will 
not produce more and better hops than the other. 

~The North Clay hops, in Nottinghamshire, are said to be 
stronger and bitterer than the South of England hops, so 
as to be disagreeable the first year, but to keep better than 
the others. ‘Qu. Whether they have any different method 
of managing them which may occasion that difference? 


1791, Jan. T. BARKER. 
a 
LXXXII, Origin of Tontines, 


Mr. Urzan, 


YOUR correspondent Serufator having requested an ex- 
planation of the word Tontine, I will thank you to insert the 
following in your next Magazine, if you think it worth no- 
ticing. 

PAUL GEMSEGE, jun. 


THE word Tontine is only a cant word, derived from the 
name of an Italian projector. This was one Laurence 
Tonti, a creature of Cardinal Mazarine; who, finding the 
people extremely out of humour with his eminency’s ad- 
ministration, imagined he could reconcile them by a propo~« 
salof making people rich in an instant, without trouble or 
pains. His scheme was a lottery of annuities, with sur- 
vivorship, which he proposed in 1653, with the consent of 
the court, but the parliament would not register the edict. 
Three years after he tried his project again, for building a 
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stone bridge over the Seine, when it had both the favour of 
the court and the sanction of parliament, under the title of 
Banque Royale, but it failed again; for somebody having 
given it the unlucky name of Tontine, nobody in Paris would 
trust his money in a lottery that had an Italian title. The 
Jast attempt poor Tonti made, was to get his plan adapted 
by the clergy for the payment of their debts; but though 
ee acknowledged the ingenuity of it, they rejected it as 
unfit for their purpose. 
Such was the invention of the Tontine. If it is not tres- 
passing too much upon you, I will now shew when it first 
came into use. When Lewis XIV. was distressed by the 
league of Augsburg, and granted money beyond what the 
revenues of the kingdom would furnish; for supplying his 
enormous expenses, he had recourse to the plans of Tonti, 
which, though long laid aside, were not forgotten; and by 
an edict in 1689, created a Tontine Royale of 1,400,000 
livres annual rent, divided into fourteen classes. The actions 
were 300 livres apiece, and the proprietors were to receive 
10l. per cent. with benefit of survivorship in every class. 
This scheme was executed but very imperfectly; for none 
of the classes rose to above 25,000 livres, instead of 100,000, 
according to the original institution; though the annuities 
were very regularly paid. A few years after, the people 
seeming in better humour for projects of this kind, another 
Tontine was erected upon nearly the same terms, but this 
was never above haif full. They both subsisted in the year 
1726, when the French King united the 13th class of the 
first Tontine with the 14th of the second; all the actions of 
which were possessed by Charlotte Bonnemay, widow of 
_ Lewis Barbier, a surgeon of Paris, who died at the age of 
ninety-six. | 

. This gentlewoman had ventured 300 livres in each Ton- 
tine; and inthe last year of her life she had for her an- 
nuity 73,000 livres, or about 3,6001. a year, for about 301. 


1791, Jan. 
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LXXXIIL. On catching Cold. 
Mr. URBAN, 


AS there were few men more attentive to the tracing the 
- causes of natural effects, or more ready and ingenious in 
accounting for them, than the late Dr. B. Franklin, his 
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opinions on any such subjects are, therefore, deserving of our 
special attention. ‘Thus, on the subject of catching cold, 
he alleged, that instead of a cold being contracted by the 
body’s being exposed to some external cause which may 
stop the insensible perspiration, such as cold air blowing 
partially on some part of the body, its continuing for some 
time wet, &c. a feast, or some excess in eating or drinking, 
will be generally found to have preceded. In confirmation 
of this opinion, he observed, that those who led temperate 
lives seldom caught cold even though their constitutions 
and habit of body might seem to be little able to withstand 
the effects of such causes. | 

I was a witness of, what I thought, a singular instance of 
the truth of this opinion. Upon my mentioning it toa gen- _ 
tleman who eats no animal food, and drinks no fermented 
liquor, or spirits, he said that he would give it a fair trial. 
He accordingly, early on the first dewy summer morning, 
walked among long. grass, till his feet and legs were per- 
fectly wet, and continued out of doors from six till eight, 
and, when he came in to breakfast, could not be prevailed 
on to have dry shoes and stockings till he returned to dress 
at noon. No cold ensued, though wet feet are reckoned 
among the most frequent causes of catching cold. He 
afterwards thanked me much for freeing him from many re- 
straints, founded, as he now experienced, on prejudice. 

Sir J. Pringle and the Doctor being confined at Calais by 
contrary winds, agreed to try the experiment. Sir John 
was to give such directions to the Doctor, as in his opinion 
would expose the Doctor to catch cold; and the Doctor was 
to prescribe such a diet to Sir John, while he cautiously 
avoided every cause that might expose him tocatch a cold. 
The Doctor observing a moderation in diet escaped catching 
cold; though he frequently exposed himself, in such situa- 
tions, as Sir John supposed might probably occasion the 
Doctor’s catching cold. The wind became fair before the 
effects. of Sir John’s feasting appeared; but I have heard 
them both confess that the probability was on the Doctor’s 
side. ‘The experiment could not be well repeated in Lon- 
don, because both were so frequently exposed to company, 
that such strict rules could not be conveniently followed. 
-...The Doctor remarked, that those who eat no suppers, 
especially after plentiful dinners, were much less liable to 
catch cold, for they thereby avoided adding a quantity of 
indigested juices with what are, in some degree, in a di- 
gested state. They who make their supper their principal 
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meal do not suffer by it, because the stomach being pretty 
empty, am improper mixture of juices does not enter the 
lacteals. 

: | Yours, &Xc. 

1791, March, S. A. 
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“* Fies nobilium tu quoque Fontium.”’ 
) Hor. 3. Carm, xi. 13. 


Mr. Urzan, 


THE intention of the following lines will be a sufficient 
apology for troubling you with them. I hope and trust the 
hints they contain may make them worthy the attention of 
many of your readers, as weli as contribute to the health 
and comfort of some individuals of that number; than which 
nothing can be more gratifying to the writer, whose sole 
view in their publication is the benefit of those who seek, 
what they deservey health. | 
Cold-bathing is known to be so beneficial, as to need 
nothing to be said at this time of day to recommend it to 
the notice of the debilitated. The experience of mankind 
has taught its uses and effects; which have been further 
sanctioned by many writers, and some of the most eminent 
in the medical world, who have, at different times, very 
ably employed their pens on the subject. ‘To the latter for 
its virtues, and to the present enlightened faculty for the 
propriety of its use individually, the application of invalids 
is recommended. When that is determined, it is the mode 
only Tam about to prescribe. 
~ Waving, therefore, every endeavour at attempting to 
offer any thing new on the general subject, as to the medi- 
cal powers of the cold bath, I shall only briefly relate what 
led me to use the mode recommended below; what were 
its effects on myself, and on some others who, by my ad- 
vice, have been in the habit of using it; adding a few prac- 
tical hints, which, I hope, will make an operation, very 
frightful to many, not only pleasanter, but much more 
éffectually, and, I hope, more extensively, useful. 
~ From a ‘natural delicacy in my constitution, and wishing 
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to enjoy what one would almost think some ‘people thought 
not worth having, | have been long accustomed to this re- 
medy, and have the greatest reason to think I owe much 
comfort to its friendly aid. Sea-bathing, if my attentive 
observation has not deceived me, in general has been more 
certainly advantageous in its tonic powers; but whether that 
superiority arises only from its holding saline particles dis- 
solved, or whether the large body of water the sea contains 
is at all contributing, or if any thing is particularly due to 
its comparative specific gravity; whether the purity of the 
air breathed during its use, compared with that of a crowded 
city, and the relaxation of the mind from business, and the 
amusement enjoyed in a large society, where every mem- 
ber seems disposed to be and to make happy, has not each 
its demand; which separately has the greatest claim, it 
would perhaps be hard to determine, while it must be al- 
lowed that each has its merit. Something probably is due 
to its impregnation; but the sum of all these circumstances 
co-operating, no doubt, fills the measure of its effects; and 
in its use likewise, as well from my own observation as from 
the information of others, whose constitutions were aiike 
tender, I have learned there is much less chance of taking 
cold, an accident to which the most tender are, even with the 
greatest care and circumspection, occasionally exposed, in 
using the cold bath in the usual way. This circumstance 
has induced me for some years past to recommend, in the 
dipping weakly children at a distance from the sea, the ad- 
dition of as much sea or bay salt to the water as would make 
the solution nearly as salt, or rather a little salter than sea- 
water; and the event has ever fully rewarded the practice, 
and substantiated the preference; for 1 have seen some 
unhealthy children more benefited by a few weeks bathing 
In this way, than by months in fresh-water; and others, who 
have received no benefit by fresh water long continued, very 
soon get colour, spirits, and strength, from a change to the 
salted. ‘The formation of such a bath was easy for infants, 
but less manageable for adults, To avoid, therefore, in the 
common method of using the cold bath, such temporary in~ 
terruptions to its use, and their disagreeable consequences, 
which | have frequently known to be a continual distress to 
the too quickly apprehensive mind of the valetudinarian ; 
and studious myself to enjoy that luxury as often as pos- 
sible, with every advantage to be derived from any improve-~ 
ment my fancy could suggest; it claimed much of my at~ 
tention: and many schemes, some inconvenient, and others 
umpracticable, occurred, till the following presented itself 
11% 
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to my mind; and, after long use, I have the pleasure to 
think it highly deserving of notice, as it seems to give the 
fresh-water cold bath some of the properties of see bath- 
ing, and to me that satisfactory incentive to its use, the re~ 
collection of never having caught cold since it was adopted. 
It has still another advantage or two of its own; the first 
and not the smallest of which is, that by it, the towels being 
rendered rougher, the friction in drying after the bath is 
increased; and what is, I fear, too often neglected, | mean 
the rubbing by those with whom it should be particularly a 
matter of the first consequence (the tender and chilly,) who 
are generally those who are apt to be too much ina hurry 
to get on their clothes, and by that means frequently take 
cold. For their sakes, now that friction is the subject, view- 
ing the importance of that part of the operation, it would 
seem wrong to proceed without urging the practice of it to 
a much greater extent than is customary, and that imme- 
diately before as well as after bathing. I believe, from m 
own experience, that the good effects of this remedy with 
in many cases, be considerably increased, if, before the im- 
mersion, the body and extremities be well rubbed fora few 
minutes with a flesh-brush. To the notice of those afflicted 
with chronic rheumatism, as well as to the shivering bather, 
it is very earnestly recommended. The stay of the delicate 
and those with tender bowels, in the water, should be very 
short; the more robust may indulge longer. The other, 
and perhaps not less important advantage, is that of using 
their own towels (which should be as coarse and rough as can 
be borne,) untainted with the excrementitious discharges of 
the skins of a multitude, and perhaps often negligently 
washed : the truth of which no very nice degree of perfec- 
tion in the olfactory nerves, is necessary to discover in the 
clean towels of a public bath. Except in this circumstance, 
perhaps no public baths in the world exceed in their con- 
veniences and perfection those of London, as far as I have 
been able to learn. 

The practice alluded to, and which I can now with con- 
fidence recommend, is that of impregnating the towels with 
sea salt, by dipping them in a solution of that salt in water, 
and then drying them. The solution I have used is four 
ounces to a quart of water: a coarse hand-towel of the 
common size, by being thoroughly wetted in this solution, 
when dried, acquires an increase of weight-of about an 
ounce; consequently contains that quantity of sea salt 
which is as much perhaps as is necessary, or as would be 
pleasant. The solution may be repeated, after three or four 
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times using them, by those who are satisfied with one set of 
towels some time, as easily as once by the more nice. The 
roughness given to the cloths, when dry, by the salt, as- 
sisted probably by the stimulus of the salt itself, adds very 
considerably to the much-to-be-wished-for glow. And.as, 
in the action of rubbing the body, some of the salt becomes 
dissolved by the drops hanging to the skin, and is of course 
spread -over the whole surface of the body, and is partly 
absorbed; to that absorption, which is perhaps more alive 
during the empty state in which bathing is generally recom- 
mended, are to be attributed the good effects of medicated 
baths, both natural and artificial. ‘The common shower-bath 
will be much improved in its efficacy by the addition of a 
proper quantity of salt in its water. 
* What is in the present case the immediate rationale of 
its action, or to what cause is to be attributed the prefer- 
ence of sea over fresh water, as it is not the professed de- 
sign of this paper, we wish to leave undiscussed. |The 
safest means of applying a powerful and pleasant remedy to 
the diseased, the result of experience, being all we in- 
tended, the modus operandi is leit for a more ably-directed 
pen. It may be that the stimulus given by the saline spi- 
cula to the cuticular glands, by its absorption, may not be 
the smallest of its causes, especially when it is recollected 
how extensive is its application, and at the same time the 
great importance of the functions of the absorbing surface. 
How powerful frequently is the application of a solution of 
some of the neutral salts in local glandular affections topi- 
cally applied! Another circumstance, worth notice in an in- 
quiry of this kind, is the effect of some neutral salts on 
fresh-drawn blood; an example of which every winter 
affords in a well known culinary preparation of hog’s blood; 
I mean, that of preventing its coagulation. In the extreme 
and minute sanguiferous vessels, where the circulation must 
necessarily be very weak and slow, on account of their great 
distance from the source of its motion, its moving power, 
and especially in those of the skin, when exposed to cold 
air in such situations, may not somewhat like a disposition 
to coagulation exist? and may not the introduction of such 
particles do away an approaching evil? Perhaps instinct first 
recommended the use of that material with our food for 
some such wise purpose : the practice will be found, upon 
recollection, very general, and gives a probability to such 
an idea. The learned and ingenious Bishop of Llandaff has 
said, in his “ Chemical Essays,” that the salt in sea water 
applied to the skin is not absorbed. I confess myself of a 
k1 4 
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different opinion. That some of it is absorbed I am con- 
vinced; or why is not rain, or any other pure water, equally 
efficacious, applied to scrophulous glands? ! : 

Before the subject be entirely quitted, the writer wishes 
to submit it to the experience of the medical world, to de- 
termine how far this mode of absorption may be usefully ap- 
plicd in a variety of cases requiring the various baths which 
nature has, probably for human ills, provided in different 
parts of the world, and which are too frequently, from some 
circumstance or other, not within the reach or power of those 
to whom they would no doubt be of great service; and to 
add that, in more than one instance, he has applied, with the 
above saline solution, some few drops of the tect. ferra mur. 
he thinks with success in some cases where chalybeates 
seemed to promise relief. The Materia Medica will readily 
supply, through the medium of chemistry, a fund of powerful 
topics to the Ingenious physician. 


Yours, &c. 
1791, Nov. BENEVOLUS, 
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ON Wednesday, September 13, 1769, between three and 
four o’clock in the afternoon, I went into a little wood called 
Northwoodside (situated between two and three miles to 
the N.W. of Glasgow), with a design to gather a few hazel- 
nuts. [think that IT could not have been in the wood more 
than a quarter of an hour, nor have gathered more than ten 
nuts, before I unfortunately fell into an old coal-pit, exactly 
seventeen yards deep, which had been made through a 
solid rock. JI was some little time insensible. Upon reco- 
vering my recollection, I found myself sitting (nearly as a 
tailor does at his work), the blood flowing pretty fast trom 
my mouth; and I thougit that ] had broken a blood vessel, 
and consequently had not long to live; but, to my great 
comfort, I soon discovered that the blood proceeded from a 
wound in my tongue, which I suppose I had bitten in my 
fall. Looking at my watch (it was ten minutes past four), 
and getting up, I surveyed my limbs, and tomy inexpressible 
joy tound that not one was broken. I,was soon recon- 
-elled to my situation, having from my childbood thought 
that something very extraordinary was to happen to me in 
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the course of my life; and IT had not the least doubt of being 
relieved in the morning; for, the wood being but. small, 
and situated near a populous city, it is much frequented, 
especially in the nutting season, and there are several foot 
paths leading through it. 

Night now approached, when it began to rain, not in 
gentle showers, but in torrents of water, such as is general] 
experienced at the autumnal equinox. The pit I bad fallea 
into was about five feet in diameter; but, not having been 
worked for several years, the subterranean passages were 
choked up, so that 1 was exposed to the rain, which conti- 
nued, with very small intermissions, till the day of my re- 
lease ; and, indeed, in avvery short time, I was completely 
wet through. In this comfortless condition I endeavoured 
to take some repose’ A forked stick that I found in the 
pit, and which [ placed diagonally to the side of it, served 
alternately to support my head as a pillow, or my body oc~ 
casionally, which was much bruised; but, in the whole time 
I remained here, | do not think I ever slept one hour 
together. Having passed a very disagreeable and tedious 
night, | was somewhat cheered with the appearance of day- 
light, and the melody of a robin-redbreast that had perched 
directly over the mouth of the pit; and this pretty little 
- warbler continued to visit my quarters every morning during 

my confinement; which | construed into a happy omen 
of my future deliverance; and I sincerely believe the trust 
I had in Providence, and the company of this little bird, 
contributed much to that serenity of mind I constantly en- 
joyed to the last. At the distance of about a hundred yards, 
in a direct line from the pit, there was a water-mill. The 
miller’s house was near to me, and the road to the mill was 
still nearer. I could frequently hear the horses going this 
road to and from the mill;- frequently I heard human voices; 
and I could distinctly bear the ducks and hens about the 
mill. I made the best use of my voice on every occasion; 
but it was to no manner of purpose; for the wind, which 
was constantly high, blew in a line from the mill to the pit, 
which easily accounts for what I heard; and, at the same 
time, my voice was carried the contrary way. I cannot say 
A suffered much from hunger. After two or three days that 
appetite ceased ; but my thirst was intolerable; and, though 
it almost constantly rained, yet I could not till the third or 
fourth day preserve a drop of it, as the earth at the bottom 
of the pit sucked it up as fast as it ran down. In this dis~ 
tress | sucked my clothes; but from them I couid extract 
but litthe moisture. The shock I received in the fall, 
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together with the dislocation of one of my ribs, kept me, 
T imagine, in a continual fever; I cannot otherwise account 
for my suffering so much more from thirst than I did from 
hunger. At last [ discovered the thigh-bone of a bull (which, 
I afterwards heard, had fallen into the pit about eighteen 
years before me), almost covered with the earth. I dug it 
up; and the large end of it left a cavity that, I suppose, 
might contain a quart. This the water gradually drained 
into, but so very slowly, that it was a considerable time be- 
fore I could dip a nut-shell full at a time; which I emptied 
into the palm of my hand, and so drank it. The water now 
began to increase pretty fast, so that [ was glad to enlarge 
my reservoir, insomuch that, on the fourth or fifth day, I had 
a sufficient supply; and this water was certainly the preser- 
vation of my life. 

At the bottom of the pit there were great quantities of 
reptiles, such us frogs, toads, large black snails, or slugs, &c, 
These noxious creatures would frequently crawl about me, 
and often got into my reservoir; nevertheless, I thought it 
the sweetest water I had ever tasted ; and at this distance of 
time the remembrance of it is so sweet, that, were it now 
possible to obtain any of it, I am sure I could swallow it with 
avidity. J have frequently taken both frogs and toads out 
of my neck, where, I suppose, they took shelter while I slept. 
The toads I always destroyed, but the frogs I carefully pre- 
served, as I did not know but I might be under the necessity 
of eating them, which I should not have scrupled to have 
done had I been very hungry. 

Saturday, the 16th, there fell but little rain, and I had 
the satisfaction to hear the voices of some boys in the wood. 
Immediately I called out with all my might, but it was allin 
vain, though I afterwards learned that they actually heard 
me; but, being prepossessed with an idle story of a wild 
man being in the wood, they ran away affrighted. 

Sunday, the 17th, was my birth-day, when I completed 
my forty-first year; and I think it was the next day that 
some of my acquaintance, having accidentally heard that | 
had gone the way I did, sent two or three porters out pur- 
posely to search the pits forme. These men went to the 
miller’s house, and made inquiry for me; but, on account of 
the very great rain at the time, they never entered the 
wood, but cruelly returned to their employers, telling them 
they had searched the pits, and that I was notsto be found. 
Many people in my dismal situation would, no doubt, have 
died with despair; but, I thank God, I enjoyed a perfect 
serenity of mind; so much so, that on the Tuesday after 
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noon, and when I had been six nights in the pit, I very 
composedly (by way of amusement) combed my wig on my 
knee, humming a tune, and thinking of Archer in the 
*¢ Beaux Stratagem.” 

At length, the morning, September 20, the happy morn- 
ing for my deliverance, came; a day that, while my me- 
mory lasts, I will always celebrate with gratitude to heaven! 
Through the brambles and bushes that covered the mouth 
of the pit, I could discover the sun shining bright, and my 
pretty warbler was chaunting his melodious strains, when 
my attention was roused by a confused noise of human 
voices, which seemed to be approaching fast towards the 
pit; immediately I called out, and most agreeably surprised 
several of my acquaintance, who were in search of me. 
Many of them are still living in Glasgow; and it is not long 
since I had the very great satisfaction of entertaining one of 
them at my apartments. They told me that they had not 
the most distant hope of finding me alive; but wished to 
give my body a decent burial, should they be so fortunate 
as to find it. As soon as they heard my voice, they all ran 
towards the pit, and I could distinguisn a well-known voice 
exclaim, ‘* Good God! he is still living!’ Another of them, 
though avery honest North Briton, betwixt his surprise and 
joy, could not help asking me, in the Hibernian style, “ If I 
were still living?’ Itold him “I was, and hearty too ;” 
and then gave them particular directions how to proceed in 
getting me out. Fortunately at that juncture a collier, from 
a working pit in the neighbourhood, was passing along the 
road, and, hearing an unusual noise in the wood, his curiosity 
prompted him to learn the occasion. By his assistance, and 
a rope from the mill, I was soon safely landed on terra firma, 
The miller’s wife had very kindly brought some milk warm 
from the cow; but, on my coming into the fresh air, I grew 
rather faint, and could not taste it. Need I be ashamed to 
acknowledge, that the first dictates of my heart prompted 
me to fall on my knees, and ejaculate a silent thanksgiving 
to the God of my deliverance; since, at this distant time, 
Tnever think of it but the tear of gratitude starts from my 
eye. | 

Every morning while I was in the pit I tied a knot in the 
corner of my handkerchief, supposing that, if [ died there, 
and my body should be afterwards found, the number of 
knots would certify how many days I had lived. Almost 
the first question my friends asked me was, how long I had 
been in the pit? Immediately I drew my handkerchief from 
my body, and bade them count the knots. They found 
seven, the exact number of nights had been there. We 
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now hasted out of the wood. I could walk without support ; 
but that was not allowed, each person present striving to 
shew me how much they were rejoiced that they had found 
me alive and so well. They led me to the miller’s house, 
where a great number of people were collected to see me. 
A gentleman, who had a country house just by, very kindly, 
at my request, sent for a glass of white wine. I ordered a 
piece of bread to be toasted, which J soaked in the wine, 
and ate. I now desired the miller’s wife to make me up a 
bed, fondly thinking that nothing more was wanting than a 
little refresning sleep to terminate my misfortune. But, 
alas! I was sull to undergo greater sufferings than ! had yet 
endured. By the almost continual rains, together with the 
cold damp arising frem the wet ground on which I lay, and 
not being able to take the least exercise to keep up a pro- 
per circulation of the blood, my iegs were much swelled 
and benumbed. Some of my friends observing this, pro- 
posed to send to Glasgow for medical advice. I at first de- 
clined it, and happy had it been for me if I had pursued 
my own inclinations; but, unfortunately for me, a physician 
and a surgeon were employed, both of them ignorant of 
what ought to have been done. Instead of ordering my 
Jegs into cold water, or rubbing them with a coarse towel, 
to bring on a gradual circulation, they applied hot bricks 
and Jarge poultices to my feet. This, by expanding the 
blood-vessels too suddenly, put me to rauch greater torture 
than I ever endured in my life, and not only prevented my 
enjoying that refreshing sleep Iso much wanted, but actually 
produced a mortification in both my feet. I do not mean, 
by relating this circumstance, to reflect on the faculty in 
general at Glasgow; for I was afterwards attended by gen- 
tlemen who are an honour to the profession. The same 
method was pursued for several days, without even giving 
me the bark till [ mentioned it myself. ‘This happily stopt 
the progress of the mortification, which the doctors did not. 
know had taken place till the millers wife shewed them a 
black spot, about as broad as a shilling, at the bottom of my 
left heel. In a day or two more the whole skin, together 
with ail the nails of my left foot, and three from my right 
foot,-came off like the fingers of a glove. 

Opposite the river on which the mill stood there was a 
bleach-field. It is customary for the watchmen in the night 
to blow a horn to frighten thieves. This I frequently heard 
wheu | was in the pit; and very often when | was ina sound 
sleep at the miller’s, I have been awakened by it in the 
greatest borrors, still thinking myself in the pit; so that, jn 
tact, I suifered as much by imagination as from reality. 
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I continued six weeks at the miller’s, when the roads bee 
came too bad for the doctors to visit me, so that I was under 
the necessity of being carried in a sedan chair to my lodg- 
ings in Glasgow. By this time my right foot was quite well ; 
but in my left foot, where the above-mentioned black spot 
appeared, there was a large wound, and it too plainly proved 
that the os cadcis was nearly all decayed; for, the surgeon 
could put his probe through the centre of it. The flesh too 
at the bottom of my foot was quite separated from the bones 
and tendons, sothat I was foreed to submit to have it cut off. 
In this painful state [ lay several months, reduced to a mere 
skeleton, taking thirty drops of landanum every night; and, 
though it somewhat eased the pain in my foot, it was gene» 
rally three or four in the morning before I got-any rest. My 
situation now became truly alarming; 1 had a consultation 
of surgeons, who advised me to wait with patience for an 
exfoliation, when they had not the Jeast doubt but the 
should soon cure my foot. At the same time they frankly 
acknowledged that it was impossible to ascertain the precise 
time when that would happen, as it might be six, or even 
twelve months, before it came to pass. In my emaciated 
condition [ was certain that it was not possibie for me to hold 
out half the time: and, knowing that | must be a very creat 
cripple with the loss of my heel-bone, [ came to a deter- 
mined resolution to have my leg taken off, and appointed 
the very next day for the operation; but no surgeon came 
near me. I sincerely believe they wished to perform a cure; 
‘but being, as I thought, the best judge of my own feelings, 
J was resolved this time to be guided by my own opinion; 
accordingly, on the 2d of May, 1770, my leg was taken off 
a little below the knee, Yet, notwithstanding I had so Jong 
endured the rod of affliction, misfortunes still followed me, 
About three hours after the amputation had been performed, 
and when I was quiet in bed, [ found myself nearly fainting 
with the loss of blood ; the ligatures had all given way, and 
the arteries bad bled a considerable time before it was dis- 
covered. By this time the wound was inflamed ; neverthe- 
less, 1 was under the necessity of once more submitting to 
the operation of the needle, and the principal artery was 
sewed up four different times before the blood was stopped. 
I suffered much for two or three days, not daring to take a 
wink of sleep; for the moment I shut my eyes, my stump 
{though constantly held by the nerve) would make such can- 
vulsive motions, that I really think a stab to the heart could 
not be attended with greater pain. My blood too was be- 
come so very poor and thin, that it absolutely drained 
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through the wound near a fortnight after my leg was cut off. 
I lay tor eighteen days and nights in one position, not daring 
to move, lest the ligature should again give way; but | could 
endure it no longer, and ventured to turn myself in bed 
contrary to the advice of my surgeon, which I happily 
effected, and never felt greater pleasure in my life. Six 
weeks after the amputation, I went out in a sedan chair for 
the benefit of the air, being exactly nine months from the 
day I fell into the pit. Soon after, I took lodgings in the 
country ; where, getting plenty of warm new milk, my ap- 
petite and strength increased daily ; and to this day, I bless 
God, I do enjoy perfect health; and I have since been the 
happy father of nine children. 


1793, July. GEORGE SPEARING. 
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LXEXVI. Against shooting Swallows, Martens, &e. 


FROM the Maidstone Journal, June 18. 


«¢ At a meeting of the Kentish Society on Thursday last, 
the following very valuable observations were communicated 
by Mr. Hunt, gardener, of this town :— 

‘A great custom has of late years prevailed in these 
parts among gentlemen, sportsmen, and gamekeepers, of 
destroying the different species of martens or swallows, 
which entirely live upon the wing, and are only to be seen in 
this country during the breeding months of summer. Mr. H. 
remarked, that the number of these birds has, within these 
few years, greatly diminished, and that the present year 
produces infinitely less than can be remembered in any pre- 
ceding one. This diminution is attributed, in part, to the 
wanton havoc made of them by practitioners and others 
with their guns, who, without reflection, destroy what Pro- 
vidence sent for a great purpose. By shooting the old 
birds, the nestlings are in consequence destroyed ; which, 
when added to a number of the latter lost in the seas by 
migration for the winter, unitedly assign a just reason for 
their great decrease. Minute observers calculate, that one 
of these birds daily destroys some hundreds of moths, flies, 
and other insects, parents of the alarming swarms of cater- 
pillars, grubs, &c. that of late have committed such disas- 
ters in the gardens and fields on vegetation in general. It 
is earnestly hoped that the above-described gentlemen will 
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discontinue shooting or destroying any swallow, marten, 
swift, or other birds, which feed in flight: their humanity 
and forbearance towards this valuable and inoffensive part 
of the feathered creation, will serve to reduce the very 
noxious insects which annually infest the British islands.’” 


17938, dug. 
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LXXXVII. A curious Story of an Apparition. 


Mr. Urzan, Hackney, Sept. 23. 


As you have inserted a remarkable story in your Magazine - 
for May last,* I here inclose you another narrative of that 
kind, which undoubtedly comes as well authenticated as the 
testimony of an individual can render it. This memoran- 
dum was lately found among the papers of the Rev. Mr. 
Mores, late of Layton, in Essex, formerly of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, (a gentleman of unquestionable veracity, and 
highly respected for his learning and abilities, who died in 
the year 1778.) It fell into the hands of his son, Edward 
Rowe Mores, Esq. who has authorised me to lay it before 
the public, by means of your Magazine. ‘The MS. shall re- 
main with you for some time, for the inspection of any gen- 
tleman who may wish to have the fullest conviction of the 
authenticity of so interesting arelation. The hand-writing+ 
I believe you can testify, as you were well acquainted with 
the man. 
Yours, &c. 
| J. Payne, 


« MR. JOHN BONNELL, was a Commoner of Queen’s 
college; he was remarkable in his person and his gait, and had 
a particular manner of holding up his gown behind, so that 
to any one who had but once seen him he might be known 
by his back as easily as by his face. 

On Sunday, November 18, 1750, at noon, Mr. Ballard, 
who was then of Magdalen college, and myself, were talk- 
ing together at Parker’s door. I was then waiting for the 
sound of the trumpet, and suddenly Mr. Ballard cried out, 


—_s 


{* See page 447 of this volume, £.] 
+ It is certainly Mr. Mores’s. £. 
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Lord have mercy upon me, who is that coming out of your 
college? I looked, and saw, as I supposed, Mr. Bonnell, 
and replied, He is a gentleman of our house, and his name 
is Bonnell; he comes from Stanton-Harcourt. My God! 
said Mr. Ballard, | never saw such a face in all my life. I 
answered slightly, His face is much the same as it always is; 
I think it is a litude more inflamed and swelled than it is 
sometimes, perhaps he has buckled his band too tight; but 
1 should not have observed it if you had not spoken. Well, 
said Mr. Ballard again, I never shall forget-him as long as I 
live ; and seemed to be much disconcerted and frightened. 

This figure Ll saw without any emotion or suspicion: it 
came down, the quadrangle, came out at the gate, and 
walked up the High-street; we followed it with our eyes 
till it came to Cat-street, where it was lost. The trumpet 
then sounded, and Mr. Ballard and I parted, and I went 
into the hall, and thought no more of Mr. Bonnell. 

In the evening the prayers of the chapel were desired 
- for one who was in a very sick and dangerous condition. 
When I came out of the chapel, [ inquired of one of the 
scholars, James Harrison, in the hearing of several others 
who were standing before the kitchen fire, who it was that 
was prayed for? and was answered, Mr. Bonnell, sen. Bon- 
nell, sen. said I, with astonishment, What's the matter with 
him? he was very well to-day, for | saw him go out to din- 
ner. You are very much mistaken, answered the scholar, 
for he has not been out of his bed for some days. I then 
asserted more positively that [ had seen him, and that a 
gentleman was with me who saw him too. 

This came presently to the ears of Dr. Fothergill, who 
had been my tutor. After supper he took me aside, and 
questioned me about , and said, he was very sorry I had 
mentioned the matter so publicly, for Mr. B. was dan- 
gerously ill. L replied, I was very sorry too, but | had done 
it innocently; and the next day Mr. B. died. | 

Inquiry was made of Mr. Ballard afterwards, who re- 
lated the part which he was witness to in the same manner 
as I have now related it: adding, that | told him the gen- 
tleman was one Mr. Bonnell, and that he came from Stan- 


ton-Harcourt. 
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LXXXVIII. Proposal for lending small Sums to the Industrious 
Poor. 


X 
Mr. UrzBan, 


By inserting the following Proposal in your next Magazine, 
you will probably further the interests of humanity, and 
will greatly oblige 

An OLD CorRESPONDENT. 


A Proposal for lending small Sums of Money for a short Time, 
without Interest, to virtuous and industrious Persons labour- 
ing under temporary Difficulties. 


VARIOUS are the methods which humanity has suggested 
for the relief of poverty and distress, while too little atten- 
tion has been paid to any plan for preventing those evils 
which so large a portion of < ata are born to suffer. It is 
certain that the unhappy transition from competence to 
indigence is commonly occasioned by a temporary difficulty, 
which might be removed by a small assistance from the hand 
of the benevolent, and all the consequent misery avoided. 
The labourer or manufacturer, whose daily industry is 
barely sufficient to support a numerous family, is perhaps 
jaid on the bed of sickness, or, without any misconduct, for 
_.a short time may happen to be unemployed; his wife and 
children immediately want bread; and shortly after comes an 
unfeeling landlord, who sells their little furniture, and turns 
out the poor wretches either to starve or become a burthen 
to the parish. This fixes the destiny of the unfortunate 
family for the whole remainder of life; for though there is a 
Jaudable pride, even in the lowest individual, which makes 
him abhor the idea of being dependant on parish rates, and 
excites him to every exertion lest the dear little objects of 
his affection should be stigmatized by the badge of paupers; 
yet, when he finds the disgrace wholly unavoidable, and his 
name is once registered in the parochial records of the 
poor, he never strives to regain his independence, because 
he thinks his reputation irrecoverable. 

Too often also it happens that, for a small debt, the poor 
man is shut up in prison great part of his life, and rendered 
useless to his family and the public; and though the Society 
for liberating Persons confined for small Debts has beea 
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much and deservedly applauded, yet, if Charity should 
begin her god-like work a little earlier, and prevent those 
unfortunate men from being dragged from useful employ- 
ments, and the arms of their lamenting families, much 
greater good would be done. This is evident on the slightest 
consideration; for, when the father is committed to prison, 
the children must be provided for by the parish, or they 
will become vagrants, and a pest to the public. The wife 
must share deeply in their calamity, and perhaps abandons 
herself to despair;* ‘or, if her temper be lively, and her 
person agreeable, her distresses may dispose her to submit 
to the affluent seducer. The prisoner in the mean while 
forgets his habits of industry, and learns those vices which 
the illiterate indolent acquire in all situations, but particu- 
larly in that school of immorality, a gaol, Very seldom in- 
deed it happens, that, after being discharged from con- 
finement, he collects his scattered family, resumes his for- 
mer calling, and recovers his credit as an honest and indus- 
trious man. The application of a little force may keep the 
wheels of industry going; but, if they are once suffered to 
stop, any attempt to set them in motion again is very rarely 
successful. Now, could occasional relief be given to such 
a person while struggling with his adverse condition, he 
might not only continue to be the support of his family, but, 
in all probability, would soon be able to repay a small sum 
of money which might be lent him from a fund, if it should 
be instituted for such a beneficent purpose. And, as the 
basis of such an institution must entirely depend on a care- 
ful discrimination of character, the petitioners should come 
well recommended, by three or more respectable neigh- 
bours, for their honesty and industry, and as being persons 
who will probably be able to discharge the loan within a few 
months. Those who should abuse this charity, by refusing 
or neglecting to return the money at the time proposed, to 
be excluded from all future assistance, and to be sued, if 
their circumstances should make their conduct criminal. 


* One melancholy instance of this, which occurred in the West of Efgland 
about three months since, may be here mentioned. A poor man, who sup-~ 
ported his family by carrying coals on a couple of small horses, was arrested 
for an inconsiderable debt, incurred by an accidental misfortune. Uis wife 
sold his little stock, and even her scanty wardrobe, but unluckily the amount 
was short of the debt and costs about two guineas; the debtor, therefore, 
was pulled away by the iron grasp of bailifis; and the poor wile, distsacted 
at the scene of her husband’s distress, and the shrieks of hey children, immedi- 
ately destroyed herself! Whose heart does not burn with a desire of pre- 
yenting such calamities ! 
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For the credit of human gratitude, it is to be hoped that 
few such men will be found; but, as there.must: be some 
debtors to this institution, whose misfortunes, by long conti+ 
nuance, will keep them insolvent, it will be necessary to . 
have an annual subscription to support it. 

There are some benevolent persons, who are not rendered 
so giddy in the vortex of pleasure, nor so deafened by the 
clamour of politics, but they can still hear the cry of human 
distress, and are ready to give every possible succour. To 
such only is this Proposal addressed; and they are earnestly 
requested to give it a mature consideration, and not hastily 
dismiss it on account of some apparent objections. The 
proposer is sensible that great difficulties would attend the 
execution of this plan, but he does not think them insuper- 
able; and surely the benefit to be derived from it to the 
Virtuous and industrious poor is of such importance as would 
well justify an experiment how far it is practicable. \ The 
common objection will be, that few will be able and willing 
to repay the money they shall borrow from such funds. But, 
if a proper regard be paid to character, it is likely this will 
not be found true. But, even supposing this to be the case, 
certainly it is not a sufficient reason for rejecting this Pro- 
posal. For, should the greater part of the sums thus_ad- 
vanced be sunk, it must be allowed that charity can never 
be exercised in a more beneficial manner. ‘The assistance we 
give the poor is generally by alms to those who either re- 
ceive parish-pay, or live ina state of indolence and vagrancy, 
and whese impudence makes them intrude on and harass 
the benevolent. By such persons the money is usually mis« 
applied to the purposes of intemperance, or unnecessary 
indulgence; or, at best, it affords but a short relief without 
productive and lasting benefit. For, much discretion and 
economy in the management of alms cannot be expected 
_ from those whose imprudence and extravagance have, per- 
haps, contributed to reduce them to their unhappy situation. 
But now, if the money so bestowed should be applied to 
extricate sober and diligent persons embarrassed by casual 
difficulties, the effect would be very different; for, we may 
lay it down as a rule, that, where there is no prospect but 
that of constant want, a temporary relief will be transient 
and ineffectual; but, if the want be only temporary, assist~ 
ance will be of the most permanent and Happy consequence, 
In this latter case we distribute the seeds of charity, which, 
by the care and cultivation of the receiver, will produce a 
plentiful harvest. We ont a talent which will not be 
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hidden in the earth, but of which the good and faithful ser- 
vant will make a tenfold increase. ! 


1793, Nov. 
. re 
LXXXIX. Cold Water recommended for a Scald: 


Mer. Unsan, Truro, Cornwall, Nov. 4. 


THOUGH the following communication has already ap- 
peared in a periodical work, as the tendency of it must be 
admitted to be generally useful, I am sure I need not apo- 
logize for requesting that it may be inserted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. Its utility alone must be its reecommen- 
dation, for, it has little or nothing of novelty to plead 
‘in its favour; though it may appear odd that the late Mr. 
Hunter, a man of unquestionable reputation, and little ac~ 
customed to.bestow praise where it was not due, should have 
given great credit to a well-meaning brewer of Edinburgh, 
whose name,I think, is Cleghorn, for the communication 
of the peculiar virtues of cold vinegar applied to recent 
burns or‘scalds; as if he had been entitled to the merit of 
making a discovery on the subject. The history of cold ap- 
plications in the treatment of inflammations is too well known © 
to make any disquisition on the subject necessary here. 
There are few persons unacquainted with their efficacy. 
The most material inquiry is, what is the best application for 
the purpose of obviating the bad effects of the more com- 
mon accidents of this kind, produced by fire, boiling water, 
and other hot liquid substances? ‘The following case may 
afford a conclusion on the subject, which is much in favour 
of a remedy that is always near at hand, and the application 
of which is attended with less inconvenience than almost 
any other with which I am acquainted. In saying this, I do 
not mean to assert its superior efficacy to every other lotion; 
on the contrary, I think that some articles of the Materia 
Medica might, possibly, in some cases, give it additional 
virtue; but it has this grand advantage over the ordinary 
medical or chirurgical aids, that it is always near at hand: 
and, in the cases to which it is applicable, the least delay 
precludes the possibility of obtaining’ effectual assistance. 
In support then of the usefulness of cold water in the cure 
of recent scalds, I beg leave to relate the following fact. In 
the winter of 1788, I was sitting near a fire on which was 
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placed a large tea-kettle filled with water, that was then of 
a boiling heat. The vessel slipped from off the fire, and the. 
whole, or the greater part, of its contents was thrown aver 
one of my legs. ‘T’o lessen the extreme heat and pain which 
were instantly produced, the first thing that struck me was 
the affusion of cold water out of a large decanter which 
fortunately stood at the time on the table, and which J made, 
without waiting to take off my stocking, over the affected 
parts. In the mean time, feeling some relief from the ap- 
plication of cold, I ordered a pail of water to be procured, | 
in which I immersed the leg repeatedly; and this I con- 
tinued to do for nearly two hours (as well as | can now recol- 
lect,) getting a fresh pail of water as soon as any sensible 
degree of warmth was communicated by the scalded limb 
to that which I had been using. Having by these repeated 
immersions almost, if not entirely, got rid of the heat 
and smarting, I proceeded to draw off my stocking with some 
caution, and not without suspicion that a part of the cuticle 
would have been removed along with it. But I was agree- 
ably surprised to find that the skin had suffered little or no 
injury, except that it was a little shrivelled, and stiff in some 
places, which was as likely to have been occasioned by the 
cold as'the hot water. No vesication succeeded; and, ex- 
cept a little peeling of the skin, and some partial stifiness, 
which was soon removed by rubbing the surface with oil, [ 
never felt any subsequent inconvenience. To those who 
‘may chance to suffer a similar accident, I may venture from 
this fact, independently of any theory in its favour, to re- 
commend the like mode of treating it. Oil, which is no un- 
frequent application, is a bad one, as it is a bad conductor 
of heat, and as it tends therefore to increase the heat of the 
surface to which it may be applied.. Vinegar, though it has’ 
been considered to possess a sedative quality, and therefore 
to be useful in such cases, as it will irritate much more than 
water, is, on that account, less proper: and the same may 
_be said of allacids. Even lead dissolved in vinegar, which 
makes the famous extract of Mr. Goulard, is liable, in my 
opinion, to the same objection. 3 
It is hardly requisite to add, that there is a.necessity of 
making the application of cold water as speedily as possible 
after the accident; for, if it be delayed till blistering has 
taken place, which will happen in a very short space of time, 
any application made, with a view to effect a complete cure, 
must prove ineffectual. 
1793, Dee. Witiiam May. 
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XC. Sir Ashton Lever’s Directions for preserving Birds, &c. 


\ 


Mr. Ursan, 


IN reply to the request of 4 Constant Reader, I send you 
the following extracts from a paper, which was, I believe, 
put into my hands by the late Sir Ashton Lever, at Alkring- 
ton, near twenty years ago; in which, after explaining to 
his friends what are ‘* the subjects he is desirous to obtain,” 
he “lays down a method for their preservation and safe con 
veyance, calculated to give as little trouble as possible.” — 
*¢ Large beasts should be carefully skinned, with the horns, 
scull, jaws; tail, and feet, left entire: the skin may then either 
be putintoa vessel of spirits, or else rnbbed well on the inside 
with the mixture of salt, alum, and pepper, hereafter men- 
tioned, and hung to dry. Small beasts may be put intoa 
cask of rum, or any other spirits. Large birds may be treated 
as large beasts, but.must not be putin spirits.. Small birds 
may be preserved in the following manner: take out the 
entrails, open a passage to the brain, which should be 
scooped out through the mouth; introduce into the cavities 
of the scull and the whole body some of the mixture of salt, 
alum, and pepper, putting some through the gullet and 
whole length of the neck, then hang the bird in a cool airy 
place, first by the feet, that the body may be impregnated 
by the salts, and afterward by a thread through the under 
mandible of the bill, till it appears to be sweet, then hang 
it in the sun, or near a fire: after it is well dried, clear out 
what remains loose of the mixture, and fill the cavity of the 
body with wool, oakum, or any soft substance, and pack it 
smooth in paper. Large fishes should be opened in the 
belly, the entrails taken out, and the inside well rubbed with 
the preparation of salt, alum, and pepper, and stuffed 
with oakum. Small fishes put in spirits, as well as reptiles 
and insects, except butterflies and moths, and any insects 
of fine colours, which should be pinned down in a box pre- 
pared for that purpose, with their wings expanded. With 
regard to birds shot in this kingdom, | wish to have them 
sent fresh killed; only observe to put tow into the mouth, 
and upon any wound the bird may have received, to pre- 
veut the feathers being soiled, and then wrap it smooth at 
full length in paper, and pack it close in a box. And if it 
be sent from a great distance, the entrails should be ex- 
tracted, and the cavity filled with tow dipped in rum or other 
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spirits. The following mixture is proper for the preservation 
of animals: one pound of salt, four ounces of alum, two 
ounces of pepper, powdered together. | 

I should be particularly obliged to such captains of ships 
as would set apart.a small cask of spirits, into which they 
may put every uncommon sea production which they meet 
with during their voyage, wrapping every article separate | 
in a rag, or a little oakum.” 3 


1793, Suppl. | | E. 


XCI. Royal Hawk.—King James’s Hawking. Sir Anthony 
Weldon,—Weldon’s Court of King James. 


Mr. URBAN, 2 / Feb. 15. 


IN the beginning of September last, a paragraph appeared 
in several newspapers, mentioning, that a hawk had been 
found at the Cape of Good Hope, and brought from thence 
by one of the India ships, having on its neck a gold collar, 
on which was engrayen the following words :— me 

_ © This goodlie hawk doth belong to his Most Excellent 
Majestie, James Kinge of England. A.D. 1610.” . 

_ On seeing this account, an anecdote immediately occurred 
to me, which I had lately met with in a curious old manu- 
script, containing some remarks and observations on the 
migration of birds, and their flying to far distant regions ; 
and which, if you think it may throw any light on the sub- 
ject, now much attended to by naturalists, or confirm the 
opinion of some, respecting the longevity of birds of prey, 
is much at your service. The words from my author are 
as follow: “* And here I call to mind a story of our Anthon 

Weldon, in his Court and Character of King James; ‘ The 
King,’ saith he, ‘ being at Newmarket, delighted much to 
fly his goshawk at herons; and the manner of the conflict 
was this; the heron would mount, and the goshawk would 
get much above it: then, when the hawk stooped at the 
game, the heron would turn up its belly to receive him 
with his claws and sharp bill; which the hawk perceiving, 
would dodge and pass by, rather than endanger itseif. This 
pastime being over, both the hawk and heron would mount 
again, to the utmost of their power, till the hawk would be 
at another attempt; and, after divers such assaults, usually, 
by some, lucky hit on other, the hawk would bring her 
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down; but one day, a most excellent hawk being at the 
game, in the king’s presence, mounted so. high with his 
game, that both hawk and heron got out of sight, and were 
never seen more; inquiry was made, not only all over 
England, but in all the foreign princes’ courts in Europe, 
the hawk having the king’s jesses, and marks sufficient, 
whereby it might be known; but all their inquiries proved 
ineffectual.’ ” | 

Hoping, Mr. Urban, that the above communication may 
prove acceptable to some of your readers, either as a matter 
of amusement, or occasioning some farther inquiry to be 
made after the hawk lately brought over from the Cape, 
remain, | 


Yours, &c. 
1793, Feb, | . 1. 


Mr. URBAN, March 3, 1799. 


MENTION is made in your last Magazine, of the hawk 
found at the’ Cape of Good Hope with an inscription on 
his collar, indicating his having belonged to James I. of 
England. Your correspondent infers, with great probability, 
the authenticity of the inscription, from an anecdote (which, 
he says, he lately met with in an old manuscript) alluding 
to Sir Anthony Weldon’s Court of King James. Having 
Jately read that curious book, I recollected the circum- 
stence, and turned to the passage alluded to, which indeed,. 
as to the chief circumstance of the hawk’s disappearing, is. 
faithfully quoted, but in Weldon no mention is made of the 
manner of conflict, &c. As it may probably be not un- 
pleasing to many of your readers, Ihave sent you the pas- 
sage in question faithfully transcribed from Sir A. Weldon’s. | 
History. | 

<The French* sending over his Falconer to shew that 
sport, his master Falconer lay longhere, but could not kill 
one kite, ours being more magnanimous than the French 
kite, Sir Thomas Monson desired to have that flight in all 
exquisiteness, and to that end was at 100], charge in gos- 
faulcons for that flight; in all that charge, he never had 
but one cast would perform it, and those that had killed nine 
kites, never missed one. The Earle of Pembroke, with all 
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the Lords, desired the kine but to walk ont of Royston 
town’s end, to see that flight, which was one ofthe most 
stateliest flights of the world, for the high mountee; the 
king went unwillingly forth, the fight was shewed, but the 
kite went to such a mountee, as all the field lost sight of 
kite and hawke and all, and neither kite nor hawke were 
either seen or heard of to this present, which made all the 
court conjecture it a very ill omen.” ay 

I shall be obliged to any of your ingenious correspon- 
dents for some account of the author and book J have just 
quoted. It abounds with curious anecdotes of the great 
men and transactions of those times, of which the author 
is said, in the title-page, to have been an eye and eare wii 
nesse. What degree of faith is due to them, at present, 
am rather at a loss to determine. 


Yours, &e, 


1793, March. J. W. 


Me. Urzan, April 23, 
YOUR correspondent J. W. may find, in the Antiquarian 
Repertory, vol. III. p. 28, a half-length portrait of Sir An- 
thony Weldon, from a drawing in the collection of the pre- 
sent Earl of Bute, in which his face is represented as un- 
pleasing and disagreeable, as his character is unworthy and 
despicable, in a short memoir which accompanies the por- 
trait, extracted from Wood’s Athenz. In pp.193, 194, of 
the same volume, Mr. 'Thorpe, of Bexley, has favoured the 
editor with some strictures on the foregoing extract, contain- 
ing a good account of the family of Weldon, by which it 
appears that Mr. Wood was wrong in saying that Sir Anthony 
“was born of mean extraction,” though Mr. Thorpe has 
nothing to say in vindication of his personal character. 
1793, April. es 


—_ 


Mr. UrzBan, : June 2. 


_ J. W.has requested to know what degree of faith is due 
to Weldon’s Court of King James. The following notices 

may assist his inquiry. Ant. Wood (Ath. Ox. I. 729) says, 
‘* it was accounted a most notorious libel.””—-Rapin (Hist. of 
Eng. IJ. 189) denominates it properly “ but a satire.’—and 
Dr. Campbell (Biog. Brit. IIT. 684) asserts, * that the notions 
and evidence it contains are of no value at all.” That 
Weldon, indeed, was the author of the work, as the title-page 
intimates, by the initials of Sir A. W. or that the real author 
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was an eye and ear witness of the circumstances he records, 
are points separately combated ‘and denied in an answer to 
the pamphlet itself, entituled “ Aulicus Coquinarie ;” and 
printed in the same year, 1650. Which book, says the 
Oxford historian (ut supra) involves much of a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, written by Bishop Goodman, and in- 
scribed “ The Court of King James, by Sir A. W. reviewed.”’ 
This vindication of the King and his Court contains a mul- 
titude of complex or contradictory relations, in which ‘ con- 
fusion is worse confounded” than before. And, as it was 
professedly published to exculpate those persons and trans- 
actions, which had been reflected on in the work ascribed 
to Sir A. W. there can (in all probability) be little just re- 
hance placed in the opposite assurances either of the one 
writer or the other. Secret histories are at best suspicious ; 
and that strange complication of mystery which hung over 
certain events in the reign of our first James, seems also to 
have involved the narration of them, 

For the farther satisfaction of your correspondent J. W. 
I beg to add, that A. Wood persists in considering Weldon 
as the real author, notwithstanding the preface to ‘* Aulicus 
Coquinaria” declares “ The brat was only fathered upon 
him,” and, although the title-page describes it as “ pre- 
tended to be penned by Sir A. W. and published since his 
death.” : 

In the transcript from Weldon’s History, the charge for 
gos-faulcons should be printed 1000l. instead of 100]. ac- 
cording to the edition of 1650, p. 150. 


1793, June. T.P. 


XCII. Progressive Introduction of Newspapers. 


Account of the first Newspapers established in England*. 


JULY 9, 1662, a very extraordinary question arose, about 
preventing the publication of the debates of the Irish Par- 
liamentin an English newspaper called ; The Intelligencer ; 
and a letter was written from the Speaker to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, the English Secretary of State, to prevent these 


* See Lord Mountmorres’s Hist. of the Irish Parliament. 
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publications in those diurnals, as they call them. The 
London Gazette commenced Nov. 7, 1665. It was at first 
called the Ozford Gazette, from its being printed there 
during a session of parliament held there on account of the 
last plague. Antecedent to this period, Sir R. L’Estrange 
published the first daily newspaper in England. 

From the following passage in Tacitus, it appears that 
somewhat like newspapers were circulated in the Roman 
state: ‘* Diurna populi Romani, per provincias, per exer- 
citus, curatius leguntur, ut noscatur quid Thrasea aon — 
fecerit.” 

In a note of Mr. Murphy’s excellent translation of Ta- 
citus, he laments that none of these diurnals, or newspapers, 
as he calls them, had been preserved, as they would cast 
great light upon the private life and manners of the Romans. 

With the Long Parliament originated appeals to the 
people, by accounts of their proceedings. These appeared 
periodically, from the first of them, called “ Diurnal Occur- 
rences of Parliament,” Nov. 3, 1641, to the Restoration. 

These were somewhat like our Magazines, and they 
were generally called ‘“‘ Mercuries; as Mercurius Politicus, 
Mercurius Rusticus; and one of them, in 1644, appears 
under the odd title of Mercurius Fumigosus, or the Smoking 
Nocturnal,” — 

The number of these publications appears, from a list in 
an accurate, new, and valuable piece of biography, from 
1641 to 1660, to have been 156. 

These publications of parliamentary proceedings were 
interdicted after the Restoration, as appears from a debate 
in Grey’s Collection, March 24, 1681, in consequence of 
which, the votes of the House of Commons were first 
printed by authority of parliament. 

From the first regular paper, the above-mentioned Public 
Intelligencer, commencing Aug. 31, 1461, there were, to 
1688, with the Gazette, which continued regularly, as at 
present, from Nov. 7, 1665, seventy papers, souie of a short, 
and others of a longer duration. “ 

The first daily paper, after the Revolution, was called 
¢« The Orange Intelligencer ;” and thence to 1692 there were 
twenty-six newspapers. , 

From an advertisement in a weekly paper, called ‘‘ The 
Athenian Gazette,” Feb. 8, 1696, it appears, that the coffee- 
houses in London had then, exclusive of votes of parliament, 
nine newspapers every week ; but there seems not to have 
been in 1696 one daily newspaper. 
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In the reign of Queen Anne, there were, in 1709, eighteen 
newspapers published ; of which, however, only one was a 
daily paper, The London Courant. | 

In the reign of George I. in 1724, there were published 
three daily, six weekly, and ten evening papers three times 
a week. Peta 

In the late reign there were published of newspapers in 
London, and.in gil England, in 1753 —— 7,411,757 

| 1760 —— 9,464,790 
And in the present reign, in 1790 —— 14,035,639 
: L701" ee OMNES 

179% ear *15,005,760 


Though Venice produced the first Gazette in 1536, it 
was circulated in manuscript long after the invention of 
printing, to the close of the 16th century, as appears from 
2 collection of these Gazettes in the Magliabechian library 
at Florence, according to Mr. Chalmers, in his curious and 
entertaining Life of Ruddiman, p. 114. | 

Mr. Chalmers observes, that it may gratify our national 
pride to be told that we owe to the wisdom of Elizabeth, 
and the prudence of Burleigh, the circulation of the first 
genuine newspaper, “ The English Mercurie,” printed 
during the time of the Spanish armada. ‘The first number, 
preserved still in the British Museum, is marked 50; it is 
dated the 23d of July, 1588, and contains the following 
curious article :— = 

“« Yesterday the Scotch Ambassador had a private audi- 
‘ence of her Majesty, and delivered a letter from the King 


_- [* In the year 1808 there were published :— 


In Loudon Daily Morning papers —~« eee 9 
— Daily Evening papers —- — 7 
— Three times a week ~——- —— 9 
— On Sundays — mes PT 
— Once a week on other days — 19 
Total in London — sited ¥ tabi Se 1GR 
Country papers in England — —— 98 
Papers in Ireland —— ae — 35 
Papers in Scotland ° —— a — 19 
Total in Great Britain and Ireland — os 


In 1814, the pnmber of London papers nearly agreed with the above 
statement; that of the Country papers had ancreased ; viz. in England 102; 
in Ireland 37; and in Scotland 24. £.]} 
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his master, containing the most cordial assurances of adher- 
ing to her majesty’s interests, and to those:of the Protestant 
religion: and the young king said to her majesty’s minister 
at his court, that all the favour he expected from the Spa- 
niards was, the courtesy of Polyphemus to Ulysses, that he 
should be devoured the last.” Tare 

The publications were however then, and long after, 
published in the shape of small pamphlets; and so they 
were called in a tract of one Burton, in 1614: ‘* If any one 
read now-a-days, it is a play-book or a phampAiet of newes,” 
for so the word was originally spelled. 

From 1588 to 1622, and during the pacific reign of James 
the First, few of these publications appeared ; but the thirty 
years’ war, and the victories of the great King Gustavus 
Adolphus, having excited the curiosity of our countrymen, 
a weekly paper, called “The Newes of the present Week,” 
was printed by Nathaniel Butler, in 1622, which was con- 
tinued afterwards in 1626, under another title, by Mercu | 
rius Britannicus; and they were succeeded by the German 
{Intelligencer in 1630, and the Swedish Intelligencer in 1631, 
which last was compiled by William Watts, of Caius col- 
lege, who was a learned man, and who thus gratified the 
public curiosity with the exploits of the Swedish hero, in 
a quarto pamphlet. . 

The great rebellion in 1641, was productive of abundance 
of those periodical tracts above-mentioned, as well as of all 
those that have been published since the first newspaper 
that appeared in the present form, the Public Intelligencer, 
published by Sir Roger L’Estrange, Aug. 31, 1661. : 

Mr. Chalmers subjoins to these curious researches, the 
account of the first paper printed in Scotland, in February, 
1699, the Edinburgh Gazette, which was accompanied after-~ 
wards, in 1705, by the Edinburgh Courant; and, at the period 
of the Union, Scotland had only three newspapers. 

The publication of the Caledonian Mercury, by Ruddiman, 
April 28, 1720, led this curious and entertaining biographer 
to this minute and laborious investigation ; from which it ap- 
pears, that England had in 1792, thirty-three town, and 
seventy’country papers; Scotland, fourteen newspapers, 
published at Edinburgh and in the country. 


1794, Jan. 


\ 
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XCIN. Curious Chirurgical Operation. 


Mr. Urzan, 


A FRIEND has transmitted to me from the East Indies, 
the following very curious, and, in Europe, I believe, un- 
known chirurgical operation, which has long been practised 
in India with success; namely, affixing a new nose on a 
man’s face. | 

Cowasjee, a Mahratta of the cast of husbandmen, was a 
bullock-driver with the English army, in the war of 1792, 
and was made a prisoner by Tippoo, who cut off his nose, and 
one of his hands. In this state he joined the Bombay army 
near Seringapatam, and is now a pensioner of the Honourable 
East India Company. For above twelve months he remained 
without a nose, when he had a new one put on by a man of 
the brickmaker cast, near Poonah. This operation is not 
uncommon in India, and has been practised from time im- 
memorial. Two of the medical gentlemen, Mr. Thomas 
Cruso, and Mr. James Trindlay, of the Bombay presidency, 
have seen it performed, as follows:—A thin plate of wax is 
fitted to the stump of the nose, so as to make a nose of a 
good appearance. It is then flattened, and laid on the fore- 
head. A line is drawn xgound the wax, and the operator then ° 
dissects off as much skin as it covered, leaving undivided a 
small slip between the eyes. This slip preserves the circu- 
lation till an union has taken place between the new and old 
parts. The cicatrix of the stump of the nose is next pared 
off, and immediately behind this raw part an incision is made 
through the skin, which passes around both ale, and goes 
along the upper lip. The skin is now brought down from 
the forehead, and, being twisted half round, its edge is in- 
serted into this incision, so that a nose is formed with a dou- 
ble hold above, and with its ale and septum below fixed in 
the incision. A little Zerra Japonica is softened with water, 
and being spread on slips of cloth, five or six of these are 
placed over each other, to secure the joining. No other 
dressing but this cement is used for four days. It is then 
removed, and cloths dipped in ghee (a kind of butter) are 
applied. The connecting slips of skin are divided about the 
25th day, when a little more dissection is necessary to im- 
prove the appearance of the new nose. For five or six days 
after the operation, the patient is made to lie on his back; 
and, on the tenth day, bits of soft cloth are put into the nos- 
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trils, to keep them sufficiently open. This operation is very — 
generally successful. The artificial nose is secure, and looks 
nearly as well as the natural one; nor is the scar on the 
forehead very observable after a length of time. 


Yours, &c. 
1794, Oct. 7 | Beis 


XCIV. The word Premises improperly applied, 
Mr. UrsBan, 


IT HAVE noted in different publications, and frequently 
in your Magazine, that the word premises is used to signify 
‘house and land with their appendages.’ Dr. Harwood, 
amongst others, speaking of Hackney college, in your Ma- 
gazine for May, 1793, says, ‘“‘a gentleman offered 8000]. for 
the premises,’ meaning the building with the ground, &c. 
Bailey, Sheridan, Entick, and others, in their dictionaries, 
give it this signification; and in every day’s newspapers 
are advertisements of premises to be sold, and of sales upon the 
premises, ‘Uhis perversion of the word, I am apt to think, 
originated with the lawyers, and in this way—every grant 
or conveyance of lands necessarily consists of two parts, the 
premises and the habendum. In the premises the parties are 
described, the instruments necessary to shew the granter’s 
title are recited, the consideration upon which the deed is 
‘made is set forth; and, lastly, the property granted is spe- 
cified,‘all by way of preface or introduction to the second 
part, or habendum, which shews the estate or interest the 
granter isto have in the things granted; here then clearly 
appears the true legal import of the word, and, in this use of 
it, it retains its original and proper meaning; but in the 
covenants which follow the habendum, where it becomes ne- 
cessary ugain to make mention of the property granted, if it 
happens to consist of various particulars, the lawyers, for 
brevity (to which by the by they are not much attached), 
have accustomed themselves to write “ the aforesaid pre- 
muses,” or the premises before mentioned,” and, from the 
frequency of these phrases, the word premises is universally 
taken as a collective noun, signifying manors, messuages, 
lands, tenements, woods, and so on, the absurdity of which I 
_ think nfay be clearly pointed out by putting it for horses, 
cows, sheep, swine, household goods, bank stock, exchequer bills, 
or any thing, in short, which may be the object of the deed, 
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and which it has just as good a right to stand for as manors, 
messuages, &c. We may indeed with some degree of pro- 
priety, to avoid a repetition in the latter part of a deed of the 
several kinds of property passing by it, write, “ the before 
granted premises,” or ‘the before assigned premises,” accord« 
ing to the nature of the instrument; because, by reference to 
the first part of it, it will appear, that what was thereby 
granted or assigned was property there specified, and which 
was intended to be then again spoken of, as all descriptions 
of persons, even up to the sages on the bench, use this word 
improperiy. .°. 2: | 
Yours, &c. | 
1795, Jan. W. W. 


or 
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Mr. URBAN, Threekingham, Aug. 6. 


THE following is a copy of a paper I lately found amongst 
many others on a file in my possession; it is signed Jobn 
Romley, master of the free-school of Haxey, in the Isle of 
Axholme, Lincolnshire. 


An Account of some Observations made by a young Gentleman 
who was born blind, or lost his sight so early that he had ne 
remembrance of ever having seen, and-was couched between 
thirteen and fourteen years of age. . 


THOUGH we say of this gentleman that he was blind, 
as we do of all people who have ripe cataracts, yet they 
are never so blind from that cause but that they can discern 
day from night, and, for the most part, in a strong light, 
distingutsh black, white, and scarlet; but they cannot 
perceive the shape of any thing; for, the light by which 
these perceptions are made being let in obliquely through 
the aqueous humour, or the anterior surface of the crys- 
talline (by which the rays cannot be brought into a focus 
upon the retina), they can discern in no other manner than 
a sound eye can through a glass of broken jelly, where a 
great variety of surfaces so differently refract the light, that 
the several distinct pencils of rays cannot be collected by 
the eye into their proper foci; wherefore, the shape of an 
object in such a case cannot at all be discerned, though the 
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colour may. And thus it was with this young gentleman, 
who, though he knew these colours asunder in a good light, 
yet, when he saw them after he was couched, the faint ideas 
he had of them béfore were not sufficient for him to know 
them by afterwards, and therefore he did not think them 
the same which he had before known by those names. Now, 
scarlet he thought the most beautiful of all colours, and of 
others, the most gay were the most pleasing ; whereas, the first — 
time he saw black it gave him great uneasiness; yet after a 
little while he was reconciled to it; but, some months after, 
seeing by accident a Negro woman, he was struck with 
horror at the sight. When he first saw, he was so far from 
making any judgment about distance, that he thought all 
objects whatsoever touched his eyes (as he expressed it,) 
‘as what he felt did his skin, and thought no cbjects so 
agreeable as those which were smooth or regular, though 
he could form no judgment of their shape, or guess what 
it was in any object that was pleasing to him. He knew not 
the shape of any thing, or any one thing from another, how- 
ever different in shape or magnitude; but, upon being told 
what things were, the form of which he before knew from 
feeling, he would carefully observe, that he might know 
them again; but having too many objects to learn at once, 
he forgot many of them; and (as he said) at first he learned 
to know, and again forgot, a thousand things ina day. One 
particular only (though it may appear trifling) I will relate; 
having often forgot which was the cat and which the dog, he 
was ashamed to ask, but catching the cat (which he. knew by 
feeling,),he was observed to look at her stedfastly, and then 
setting her down, said to puss, “I shall know you another 
time.’ He was very much surprised that those things which 
he had liked best did not appear most agreeable to his eyes, 
‘expecting those persons would appear most beautiful that 
he loved most, and such things to be most agreeable to his 
‘sight that were so to his taste. We thought he soon knew 
what pictures represented which were shewn to him, but we 
found afterwards we were mistaken; for, about two months 
after, he was couched, he discovered at once that they re- 
presented solid bodies, when to that time he considered them 
as party-coloured plains, or surfaces diversified with variety 
of paint; but even then he was no less surprised, expecting 
the pictures would feel like the things they represented, 
and was amazed when he found those parts, which by their 
light and shadow appeared now round and uneven, felt onty 
flat like the rest, and asked which was the /ying sense, feeliug 
or seeing? - bi 
VOL. III. L| 
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- Being shewn his father’s picture in a locket at his mother’s 
watch, and told what it was, he acknowledged a likeness, but 
was vastly surprised, asking how it-could be that a large 
face could be expressed in so little room? Saying, it should 
have seemed as impossible to him as to put a bushel of any 
thing into a pint. At first he could bear but very little hight, 
and the things he saw he thought extremely large; but, 
upon seeing things larger, those first seen he conceived 
less, never being able to imagine any lines beyond those he 
saw. ‘The room he was in, he said, he knew to be but part 
of the house, yet he could not conceive that the whole house 
could look bigger. Before he was couched, he expected 
little advantage from seeing, worth undergoing an operation 
for, except reading arid writing ; for, he thought, he said, he 
could have no more pleasure in walking abroad than he had 
in the garden, which he could do safely and readily. And 
even blindness, he observed, had this advantage, that he 
‘could go any where in the dark much better than those that 
can see: and, after he had seen, he did not soon lose this . 
quality, nor desired a light to go about the house in the 
night. He said, every new object was. a new delight; and 
the pleasure was so great that he wanted ways to express it. 
But his gratitude to his operator he could not conceal, never 
seeing him for some time without tears of joy in his eyes, and 
-other marks of affection; and, if he did not happen to 
come at any time when he was expected, he would be so 
grieved that he could not forbear crying at his disappoint- 
ment. ; : 

A year after first seeing, being carried upop Epsom 
Downs, and observing a large prospect, he was exceedingly 
delighted with it, and called it a new kind of seeing. And 
now, being lately couched of his other eye, he says the ob- 
jects at first appeared large to this eye, but not so large 
as they did at first to the other; and, looking upon the same 
object with both eyes, he thought it looked about twice as 
-Jarge as with the first couched eye only, but not double, 


that we can any ways discover. 
1796, Aug. Jonn RoMLEY, 1731. 


ta ° 
Haxey, Lincolnshire. 
cer 
AXCVI. Feasting on Live Flesh. 


Mr. Ursan, 


MR. Bruce’s account of the Abyssinians feasting upon live 
flesh is well known; but, I believe, it is not so well known 
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that Mr. Bruce’s countrymen, the Scotch, were once ac- 
customed to eat their beef in the same savage manner. The 
authority for this is a quarto pamphlet, intituled, “* A modern 
Account of Scotland; being an exact Description of the 
Country, and a true Character of the People and their 
Manners. Written from thence by an English Gentleman. 
Printed in the Year 1670.’ Reprinted in the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, vol. VI. p. 121. At p. 126 is the following passage: 
‘* Their cruelty descends to their beasts, it being a custom, 
-in some places, to feast upon a living cow, which they tie 
in the middle of them, near a great fire, and then cut col- 
lops off this poor living beast, and broil them on the fire, till 
they have mangled her all to pieces; nay, sometimes they 
will only cut off as much as will satisfy their present appe- 
tites, and let her go till their greedy stomachs call for a new 
supply; such horrible cruelty, as can scarcely be paralleled 
in the whole world.” 

This I believe; and that it never would have been paral- 
leled if Mr. Bruce had not travelled into Abyssinia. 

Your readers will probably imagine, and I think they will 
be right in the idea, that a great part of this modern account — 
of Scotland is burlesque. Bat, allowing that to be the case, 
there is a wonderful coincidence between the Scotch feast, 
and that which Mr. Bruce declares he was present at in 
Abyssinia. ; ) 

1796, Oct. R. 


eae ™ 
° 
XCVIE. Useful Method of Flooring at Bengal. 


Mr. URBAN, 


RESIDING in a house which is built on a soil full of springs, 
and on that account without cellars, and the flooring being 
raised about a foot from the ground, which renders it ex- 
ceedingly cold and uncomfortable, owing to the air admitted 
under it through air-holes; the following simple method of 
flooring used in Bengal by the natives, where there are no 
_ chimneys, and where this kind of flooring keeps the house 

dry, and serves in every part of it as an hearth for cooking, 
occurred to my recollection; and, as I am certain that it 
would have obviated all the inconveniences I complain of, 
had it been adverted to in the flooring of my house, it may 
possibly be of utility to others who may hereafter build 
in springy ground. At any oar nothing is lost by the 

: Li2 
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communication to: yourself, who can but judge whether or 
not to let it go farther. The area of the house or room to 
be floored is made perfectly level; unglazed earthen pots, 
about a foot high and. large bellied, are placed close to- 
gether over the whole surface, mouth downwards; the hol- 
low part, round the necks and tops of the pots, are filled 
up with charcoal pounded fine (nothing being so dry or so 
difficult to make damp,) and the terrace over the whole is 
formed of brick-dust and lime, well worked, and made as 
hard as possible. I never knew of such an hearth giving 
way; and have been most sensible of its utility in keeping 
off dampness. | ei | 


1797, Jan. en ; , Guur. 
“XCVIIL Principal Cause of Smoky Chimneys, with a Remedy. 


Mr. URBAN, 


T DO not know of a much greater domestic inconvenience 
than a smoky chimney, nor of any subject that has given 
rise to a greater number of unsuccessful experiments; which 
is, indeed, most likely to be the case, where the trials are 
made with so little regard to any philosophical principle, 
and with so much caprice and random fancy as those made 
on chimneys, as well in their first formation as their subse- 
quent various alterations. 

Dr. Franklin, in his ‘‘ Observations on smoky Chimneys,” 
has very judiciously distinguished their separate and distinct 
defects or diseases, and has given a mode of cure applicable 
to the peculiar complaint, and which has been approved of 
by repeated experiments; and, indeed, his work has been 
the foundation of some late judicious modes of treating the 
defects of chimneys. But notwithstanding all that has been 
written upon the subject, and though a chimney may. be 
properly constructed, yet so much depends upon servants 
making fires, that it seems necessary to say something on 
that head. 

A bad chimney is always the worst when it is first lighted, 
and a good chimney is often, by the improper method of 
making fires, made to appear a bad one until it is sufficiently 
heated in the inside, as is very obvious to those who by 
rising early have an opportunity of seeing servants light 
their fires; for, though their parlours may be in trim order 
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to receive the lady of the house and her family at breakfast, 
it is not till after the room has been first filled with clouds 

of smoke, the effects of which have been removed bY 

opening the windows and. doors, and frequent dusting anc 
wiping the furniture, which often, where chimneys are in 
themselves really good, endure this daily great injury. 

- The common method of making a coal-fire is, to rake 
with a poker the dust and lighter ashes that have been left 
in the grate the preceding day, leaving a considerable 
quantity. of cinders to be the basis of the intended fire; 
upon this are laid the shavings, or chips of wood or sticks, 
keeping the most combustible the undermost, to be lighted 
by a candle; upon these the coals are laid, by putting the 
smaller-sized with the hand in decent order, crowned with 
large ones; at the back of which all the remaining contents 
of the coal-box are promiscuoasly thrown. ‘The whole is 
then lighted: but, as any person might sit an hour upon it 
without injury, no heat is communicated to the chimney till 
a great part of the inside of the fire is burnt; im the mean 
time, the smoke in thick volumes rolls, with most seeming 
perverseness, into the room and other parts of the house, 
till such time as some heat, being communicated to the 
chimney, makes it, what is vulgarly called, draw. This 
‘grievance is so common, that there is hardly a house to be 
-met with but it is found necessary to open doors and windows 
in a morning, to clear it of smoke. 
_ Wherever a chimney draws well after the first fire, it. is 
as good an one as can be desired, and the fault lies in mak- 
ing the fire; and it is unwise to try any experiments, or 
make alterations, lest you make a good chimney a bad one. 
-To cure this, I have tried various ways of making a fire; but 

none have answered so well as the following, which is in 
reality only reversing the common mode. ‘The grate is en- 
tirely emptied of its contents, and the coals are thrown pro- 
miscuously (without having very large ones amongst them) 
to the height of two or three bars, according to the depth 
of the grate; upon which the wood is laid, and the cinders 
are placed at the top, and the fire is lighted by a candle in 
the usual way; or, if convenient, by a fire-shove! of well- 
burnt cinders from another fire, upon which the cold cinders 

‘must be immediately thrown. 

The smoke is very inconsiderable, and goes directly up 
the chimney; and the.cinders are very soon heated. In 
‘time the upper surface. of the.coal takes fire; and, as the 
smoke issues out, it is man by the porous quality of the 

| Lis 
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cinders, and, passing also through a burning substance, great 
part of it is consumed; and what issues from the whole 
mass, to go up the chimney, is very inconsiderable, and of 
a different appearance to the smoke escaping from fires 
made in the common form. It is obvious that a great por- 
tion of combustible matter, which is now commonly wasted, 
is by this means consumed in the fire, and the benefit of it 
enjoyed; the cinders acting upon the smoke somewhat as a 
filtering-stone does upon water, and the fuel they catch 
helps them to burn clearer, and, what may appear extraor~ 
dinary, preserves them longer from being consumed. If any 
one is in doubt about this fact, I refer him to the very satis- 
factory experiments of Dr. Franklin. As this fire consumes 
downwaras, the upper strata of the coals are reduced to cin- 
ders before the lower ones; and the appearance of smoke is 
gradually diminished, though it must be an undoubted fact 
that as much really issues from the coals. It burns also 
clearly to the very bottom, without the necessity of stirring 
it with the poker; and, as it gives as much heat, and lasts 
twice as long as a fire made in the common way, these are 
additional arguments in its favour, and will have their pro- 
portioned weight where fuel is the dearer. 

It is a very proper fire to be left to itself for a length of 

time, and is the best that can be for a sick chamber, or for 
those who are fond of fires in their bed-rooms at night; the 
great inconveniences of which are, ‘that, in the usual rode, 
they require frequent stirring, and are apt to fill the room 
with sulphureous vapour, and endanger suffocation. 
_ Servants are in general obstinate, and will require to be 
instructed a few times; which, with a perceptible abatement 
of their own trouble, will perhaps induce them to follow 
this method, which I will venture to pronounce the best in 
all cases; and the only care necessary is, to keep the coals 
and cinders well separated. 

After all, the chimney may be found to smoke, but then 
it is from some other cause, and requires its appropriate 
remedy; as this is offered for one distinct, yet very prevail- 
ing inconvenience. If this method was steadily persevered 
in, I do farther venture to pronounce, that almost nine out 
of ten, of chimneys called bad drawing ones, will obtain a 
very good name, and that much labour and dirtiness will be 
avoided, as well as good respirable air preserved uncon- 
taminated, and many tender lungs escape daily torture. 

As the experiment is in every one’s power to make, | shall 
not trouble you with any of mine farther than to say, that I 
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haye tried it in a great variety of supposed hopeless cases, 
and never knew it fail of success, 


1797, Jan. VIATOR. 
; \ 
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Mr. URBAN, Linfield, June 5, 1797. 


OBSERVING that: you sometimes dedicate a page to me- 
dical subjects, Ihave taken the liberty to send you two 
cases of scurvy, which establish a fact, respecting the na- 
ture and cause of that disease, of much importance to be 
generally known. ‘These cases, with the subsequent con- 
yectures, were lately communicated to an eminent physician 
in town, by whom they would have been submitted to the 
consideration of the college, for insertion in the Medical 
Transactions, had that valuable work been continued; but, as 
Iam sorry to say there is no probability at present of sucha 
circumstance taking place, I wish to see them recorded in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, where I believe they will stand the 
best chance to be generally read by medical men, 


JoHN SHERWEN. 


A Letter, addressed to Dr. Francis Miiman, Physician Ex 
traordinary to the King’s Household, containing Two Cases 
of Scurvy occasioned by the Patients having eaten largely of 
common Culinary Salt. To which are added, Conjectures 
respecting the Propriety of attempting to cure some obstinate 
Mualadves, by scorbuticising the Human System. By John 
Sherwen, Enfield, | 


I SIT down with pleasure to fulfil my promise, by stating - 
the particular circumstances respecting the late illness of 
Master H~—, which I mentioned to you in a former letter 
as an instance of the true Marine Scurvy. Itis not my wish 
to take up your time with a tedious detail; but it may be 
necessary, in order to identify the disease, to inform you, 
that for several days blood was observed to be almost con- 
stantly oozing from a small fungous sore on the ancle, which 
had before been very nearly, but not completely, cicatrized. 
This oozing of blood was at first supposed to arise. from 
some accidental friction, and was not deemed of much con- 
sequence, till numerous purple spots, and some broad livid 
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blotches, resembling the ecchymosis occasioned by a bruise, 
began to appear on his legs, arms, thighs, and other parts 
of his body. These, added to a fetid breath, exciting alarm 
in the mind of a very amiable lady who had the care of the 
child, a fine boy seven years of age, I was: sent for on the 
29th of March last; and, at the first view (indeed from the 
lady’s own previous description) recognized that disease, 
with which, at a very early period of my professional engage- 
ments, | had an opportunity of being well acquainted.* [I 
immediately pronounced the disorder to be the true marine 
scurvy, and could not help expressing surprise at meeting 
with it where I was well assured the patient had not been ex- 
posed to what I have always believed, and what is generally 
allowed, to be the most frequent occasional cause, viz. a 
diet of salted animal food. He had been as little exposed 
to every other occasional cause generally enumerated; but, 
I was informed that he had an uncommon propensity to eat- 
ing of salt; that he had been in the habit of devouring it 
with his pudding, and whenever he could conveniently get 
it, notwithstanding he had been repeatedly checked tor so 
doing. But the family not being aware of any particular bad 
consequences, had never thought it necessary to have re- 
course to coercion, 

The juice of lemons and oranges, with such vegetables 
as the season would afford, were recommended to be admi- 
nistered with a liberal hand; yet, very much to my surprise, 
imstead of finding, as I expected, in 48 hours, the purple 
Spots to be ‘a little fainter in their colour, | had the chagrin 
to perceive them somewhat increased; and on the 3d of 
April; a bleeding from the nose came on with such violence, 
as, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, to excite 
some degree of alarm. I was this day fortunate enough to 
discover, that the very amiable woman, who had_ the 
management of the child, had imbibed a notion that acids 
would impoverish and thin the blood; and, consequently, 
notwithstanding my earnest desire to have them administered 
with freedom, had been using them with a trembling hand; 
trusting more to the efficacy of the bark, which I had also 
prescribed. | Now, judging it prudent to set aside every 
kind of officinal composition, I positively enjoined a liberal 


— 


> 


* Viz. in the years 1769, 70, and 71, when a surgeon in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company ; during which period 1 wrote my treatise, 
jntituled, ‘* Cursory Observations on the Nature and Cause of the Marine 
Seurvy ;” published by R. Baldwin, Paternoster-Row, 
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use of the vegetable acids, which from this time were given 
freely. Butit was not tilltwo days more had elapsed, when 
the sore on the ancle had assumed a_better aspect, and the 
bleeding from that and the nose had ceased, that this good 
lady acknowledged herself to be thoroughly convinced of the 
propriety of using them. They were now administered with 
as much ardour and alacrity as I could wish; and the spots 
and blotches continued to change every day from a deep 
purple to a pale liver, or dusky red colour; and at last gra- 
dually disappeared. eat 7 2: 

The symptoms and the mode of cure, establish the true 
nature of the disorder beyond.the possibility of a doubt. I 
was happy, however, in having an opportunity, on the 
eleventh day of my attendance, to point out the case, while 
the characteristic marks of the disease were still visible, as 
an object of curiosity, to Dr. Wilkinson, an ingenious and 
skilful physician in this place. 

A doubt may possibly remain in your mind respecting the 
imputed. occasional cause ; to remove which I beg leave to 
cal) your attention to another instance of a similar nature. 

On the 9th of March, 1796, George Hatchet, the son of 
a labouring man in the service of Edward Armstrong, Esq. 
of Forty Hall, was brought to me on account of a constant 
bleeding from his gums, which were sore and tender. He 
had a fetid breath, and a profusion of deep-coloured purple 
spots of different forms and sizes in various parts of his body. 
The first question which occurred to me upon the view of 
this patient was, to ask if he had been living upon salted 
animal food: the answer was in the negative, and decisive; 
that he seldom had an opportunity of even tasting a bit of — 
meat of any kind; that he had hved hke the other children 
chiefly upon bread and pudding, and such like; and, besides, 
that they were plentifully supplied with. mk from Forty 
Hall. This account, added to an examination of the other 
children, who were in the highest possible state of health 
and strength, suppressed the next natural supposition, that 
the disease might bave arisen from the same cause as that in 
the two patients, whose cases are so well related by you in 
the second volume of the Medical Transactions. 

The true nature of the disease, and the indications of 
cure, were evident; and | had the pleasure, in a day or two 
after, to have them confirmed by Dr. Wilkinson, who kindiy 
supplied the patient with such vegetables as his garden at 
that time afforded, As an object of curiosity, I also pointed 
out the disease to Messrs. Strachans, at the academy near 
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the place where the patient lived. It is hardly necessary te 
say that the cure was rapid. : | 
It was not till the second day of my attendance on this 

patient that | was completely and satisfactorily relieved from 
Iny embarrassment in assigning a sufficient cause for so fors 
midable a disease; but the mother now removed the diffi- 
culty in a moment, by telling me that, when I first inquired 
about the sulted meat, she was so much confused, she did 
not then think of mentioning that the boy was very much 
given to eating salt; that it was with difficulty she could 
keep his finger out of the salt-box. | 

- When these two cases are added to that mentione 
by Dr. Huxham, of a young lady, who, from being in astate 
of health, perfectly free of this malady, was, by drinking 
évery morning one pint of sea-water, rendered so highly 
scorbutic in few days, that she had a profuse discharge of 
the menses, constantly spit blood from her lungs, and had 
petechia] spots on her body; that her pulse became quick. 
and full, her face pale, and somewhat bloated, and her flesh 
soft and tender; that she was faint; and, in short, so re~ 
markably scorbutic, that, when venesection was (ignorantly 
and absurdly) used, to stop the bamorrhage from her gums, 
blood cozed from the orifice for several days; and that she 
at last expired by a bleeding from the nose; and, to sum up 
the whole, that her blood was dense and firm some weeks 
before she began the use of the sea water ;* it must be evi- 
dent to every one, that common salt, uncombined with ani= 
mal food, has the power of scorbuticising the human system. 
And the following will farther shew that, when salt is com- 
bined with animal food, it will produce the same effect in 
the absence of all the other circumstances which have been 
generally considered as occasional causes. To me, indeed, 
it appears to be of little consequence in what vehicle the 
salt is communicated. Were it administered even in essence 
of malt,t I have no doubt but it would produce the same 
effect, though possibly not quite so soon as in the form of 
salted meat. 3 

Mrs. Rolfe, daughter of Mr. Bell, a farmer, at Cattle- 

gate, on Enfield Chace, consulted me on the 13th of April, 


* Cursory Remarks on the Nature and Cause of the Marine Scurvy, p. 32. 
+ Essence of malt is sweet-wort boiled to the consistence of honey; and is 
decmed so great an antiscorbutic, that the British navy is supplied with large 
quantities of it at a very heavy expense, 
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1792. She was a young married woman, of fair complexion, 
‘agreeable countenance, and the most delicate skin, which 
on almost every part of her body, but more particularly 
her legs and thighs, was sprinkled with purple spots of dif- 
ferent forms and sizes: the contrast betwixt the deep purple 
of the macule scorbutice and the other parts of her delicate 
skin formed a striking spectacle. ‘To the usual question, 
whether or not she had been living on salted animal food, 
she readily answered in the negative; which I mention in 
order to shew the necessity of a cautious inquiry into cir 
cumstances of this kind; for the mother, who was present, 
after some little hesitation, very properly declared, that it 
was wrong to attempt to deceive the doctor; ‘ Sir, she has 
lived almost entirely upon salted pork during the last winter; 
she has scarcely eaten any thing else.” The cure was per- 
formed with astonishing rapidity by the use of bark and mu- 
riatic acid, as medicine; and vegetables, with the juice of 
-Jemons and oranges, as food. 

In the course of 25 years, one other case of scurvy has 
occurred in my practice. A poor woman, respecting whom 
I have no memorandum, but whose illness I perfectly recol- 
Ject to have happened early in spring, like the other cases 
already mentioned, apphed to me on account of a strange 
disorder in her mouth; that part of the gum situated betwixt 
the teeth sticking out in a grotesque manner, of the colour 
‘and consistence of bullock’s liver. ‘This was the only pa~ 
thognomonic symptom, but it was one so very strong and 
characteristic, that I had no hesitation in pronouncing the 
‘ease to be scurvy. There was a reserve in this woman’s 
answers, respecting the kind of food on which she had sub- 
sisted during the winter, which I could not conquer, and 
therefore cannot communicate. Bark and an antiscorbutic 
regimen effected a speedy cure. Hews 

After this narrative of facts, it will not be doubted that we 
have it in our power at any time, by the use of salt, or salted 
animal food, to scorbuticise, or muriaticate, the human 
machine with ease. And it will, I think, also appear evi- 
dent, that salivation is a process not more within our power 
and management. Happy would it be for mankind should it 
hereafter, like salivation, be found capable of conquering 

some obstinate, or hitherto incurable diseases. No one 
could @ priori have supposed that salivation, which in itself 
is a very troublesome as well as loathsome and dangerous 
distemper, could have answered the many salutary pur- 
poses which it has done ; or, rather, that the poison capable 
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of producing that effect, should be also administered with 
advantage in many diseases.* 


1798, Feb. ee i . JUS. 


C. The Efficacy of Yeast in Putrid Fevers. 


Mr. Urpan, ; | 

IN this philosophic age, when diseases so often change 
their appearance from what physicians had any former ex- 
perience of, it is a pleasing reflection, that the study of 
medicine has of late been so much simplified, and almost 
every distemper incident to the human body so fully ex- 
plained, as to come within the common apprehension of 
mankind. The following fact, communicated to the world » 
by the Rev. Mr. Cartwright, affords an antidote for the most 
dangerous disease with which the human body can be af- 
flicted: so that it is hoped one of the most crowded avenues 
to the grave is at length in a great measure closed. 


“SEVENTEEN years ago I went,” says this benevolent 
clergyman, ‘* to reside at Brampton, a populous village 
near Chesterfield. I had not been there many months be- 
fore a putrid fever broke out among us. Finding by far the 
greater number of my parishioners too poor to afford them- 
selves medical assistance, I undertook, by the help of such 
books on the subject of medicine as were in my possession, 
to prescribe for them. I early attended a boy about 14 years 
of age, who was attacked by the fever. He had not been 
ill many days before the symptoms were unequivocally putrid, 
TI then administered bark, wine, and such other remedies as 
my books directed. My exertions were, however, of no 
avail; his disorder grew every day more untractable and 
malignant, so that I was in hourly expectation of his dissolu- 
tion. Being under the necessity of taking a journey, be- 
fore I set off I went to see him, as | thought, for the last 
time ; and I prepared his parents for the event of his death, 
which I considered as inevitable, and reconciled them, in 
the’ best manner I was able, to a Joss which I knew they 
would severely feel. While 1 was in conversation on this 
distressing subject with his mother, I observed, in a corner 
of the room, a small tub of wort working. The sight 


[* For some further observations on this subject, we must refer our medical 
‘readers to the Gent. Mag. for March 1798, yol. Ixyiii. p. 192, £.) 
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brought to my recollection an experiment 1 had somewhere 
met with, ‘ of a piece of putrid meat being made sweet by 
being suspended over a tub of wort in the act of fermenta- 
tion.’ The idea flashed into my mind, that the yeast might 
correct the putrid nature of this disease; and I instantly 
gave him two large spoonfuls. I then told the mother, if she 
found her son better, to repeat this dose every three hours. 
I then set out for my journey. Upon my return, after a few 
days, | anxiously inquired after the boy, and was informed 
he was recovered. I could not repress my curiosity, though 
I was greatly fatigued with my journey, and night was come 
on. I went directly to where he lived, which was three 
miles off, in a wild part of the moors. The boy himself 
opened the door, looked surprisingly well, and told me he 
felt better from the instant he took the yeast.” 


1799, Sept. 
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Chisholme, Roxburghshire, Nov. 20, 1799. 
Mer. Ursan, 


HLAVING had a wen of the strumous kind, of large size 
and long standing, upon the side of my face, immediately 
below my rightvear, I was informed by different people that, 
if I would apply salt and water to it, I should get rid of it. 
In August, 1798, I put a quantity of salt and water into a 
- saucepan, and boiled it for four minutes; with which I 
bathed the whole surface frequently while it continued 
warm, as also after it became cold, so often as ten or twelve 
times daily; always stirring up the salt deposited at' the 
bottom of the bason, and incorporating it again with the 
water, before | applied it. On the 1ith day from the first 
application, while shaving, I observed a small discharge ; 
which being assisted by a gentle pressure, the whole con- 
tents were soon emptied, without the smallest pain and 
without blood. | 

Being informed of some others who had been benefited in 
like manner from the same application, and knowing myself 
of some late instances under my own immediate direction, I 
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feel it a duty thus to make it public; being convinced it 
can produce no bad effect, and every person having it in 
his power to make the trial. At the same lime, I beg 
leave to caution that no one should be disheartened from 
the length of time it may be necessary to continue the ap- 
plication; as, in some cases, it has required three or four 
months, though in the last only thirty days; but in all, 
without pain or inconvenience of any kind, or any previous 
notice of the discharge, ull it actually took place. 


1800, Jan. Witt1Am CHIsHOLME. 
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CII. Cures for the Asthma. 


Mr. Ursan, Chudleigh, Feb. 22. 


FOR the satisfaction of A Constant Reader, who requests 
to know if there be. any simple but effectual cure for an 
Asthma, I take the liberty to trouble you with the following 
remarkable instances of the good effects of honey in asthmatic 
cases, as related by Dr. Monro; and sincerely wish that 
a fair trial of it may be attended with a farther confirmation 
of its utility in relieving that dreadful malady. 


‘THE late Dr.John Hume, one of the commissioners of the 
sick and hurt of the royal navy, was for many years violently 
aficted with the asthma. Having taken many medicines 
without receiving relief, he at last resolved to try the effects 
of honey, having long had a great opinion of its virtues as 
a pectoral. For two or three years he ate some ounces of it 
daily, and got.eptirely free of his asthma, and likewise of a 
gravelly complaint, with which he had long been afflicted. 
About two or three years after he had recovered his health, 
when he was sitting one day in the office for sick and hurt, 
a person labouring under a great difficulty of breathing, who 
looked as if he could not live many days, came to him, and 
asked him by what means he had been cured of his asthma. 
Dr. Hume told him the particulars of his own case, and 
mentioned to him the means by which he had found relief. 
For two years afterwards he heard nothing of this person, 
who was a stranger to him, and had seemed so bad that he 
did not imagine that he could have lived many days, and 
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therefore had not even asked him who he was: but at the 
end of that-period, a man, seemingly in good health, and 
decently dressed, came to the sick and hurt office, and re- 
turned him thanks for his cure, which he assured him had 
been entirely brought about by the free use of honey.” 


I beg leave just to observe, that as there are several spe- 
cies of asthma, arising from different causes, and in some 
degree differing in their effects, though generally distin- 
guished by the appellations of the humid or moist, and dry 
or spasmodic, it can scarcely be expected that the same . 
medicine should be efficacious for all or both of them; how- 
ever, the honey, which seems peculiarly adapted to the dry 
asthma, can produce no ill effect on the mozst, and is known 
to be in many other respects very salutary. The herb hore- 
hound has likewise been experimentally found efficacious in 
asthmatic complaints ; a strong decoction of it habitually _ 
drunk in a morning, fasting, and two or three times or 
oftener in the day, of the quantity of a large tea-cup, or 
half a pint, has been known to be successful in relieving 
the dry asthma, so far as to render its paroxysms very tole- 
rable, and without much inconvenience ; and, for the humid, 
I believe, it seldom fails if persevered in, as may be judged 
from its salutary efficacy in defluxions, and curing the worst 
of colds. From the experience I have had of it on myself, in 
my own family, and others, | am sure that I am justified in 
thus recommending it, as well as Culpepper, from whom I 
originally had it, and whom others will do well to consult, 


H. Muea. 


Mr. Ursan, ; 

A CONSTANT Reader inquires, whether there be any 
cure for the asthma. Being myself affected with asthmatic 
complaints, 1 am equally with him desirous of information 
on the subject ; but apprehend that a rational mode of treat- 
ment must be adapted to the particular circumstances of the 
case, the detail of which would scarcely be admissible into 
your publication, You will give me leave, however, to 
acquaint him, that I had laboured under a troublesome cough 
for some time, which, during the three winter months, bore 
the character of a common catarrhal cough. At length it 
abated considerably in theday time, but returned with sud-_ 
den violence at going to bed, and at, or soon after, getting 
up in the morning, beginning and accompanied with a sense 
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of stricture about the sternum, with short difficult respiration. 
In this state it was nearly allied to asthma; or, rather, it 
might be considered as a variety of that disease. Opium 
and ether afforded me relief; but I was unwilling to per- 
severe in the vse of sueb mixture, because of the effects of 
opium on the system ; therefore, at the suggestion of an ac- 
quaintance, | was induced to make trial of mustard seed, 
and think I have derived great benefit from it. I take about 
a tea-spoonful of white mustard seed bruised, and made 
into a bolus with a very little honey, two or three hours be- 
fore going to bed, and as much more when I awake at 6 or 7 
im the morning. The consequence has been, that I have 
little or no cough or sense of stricture at night, only a slight 
easy expectoration in the morning, and am freer from all 
uneasy sensation about the thorax in the course of the day. 

Let me add that the greater number of cases of inveterate 
asthma are too obstinate to yield thus readily, and some are 
deemed incurable. It is my sincere wish that your Constant 
Reader’s may not be'of this latter class; and that be or 
some other fellow-sufferer may find relief from the use of 
so innocent a remedy as that proposed by, 


: Yours, &c. 
1800, Aprié. Ww. 


Mr. Ursay, 


IN some of your last numbers, I have noticed several pre- 
scriptions for the relief or cure of asthmatic complaints; 
and I have no doubt but that most, or all of them, have 
been, and may be, of service in particular cases. Of a 

erfeet cure of an asthma, I never heard ; theugh | am sen- 
sible that, by proper management, the complaint may be re- 
moved for considerable intervals of time. Being one of 
‘the unfortunate brotherhood, though no member of the fa- 
culty, 1 am anxious to contribute my mite to the relief of 
some of my fellow-sufferers; and I think I could not well 
pitch upon an easier mode of communication, than by re- 
questing you to allot a corner of your valuable Repertory 
to a few lines of mine upon the subject. . 

My coniplaint is what is called a dry asthma. I have had 
it from a child; at intervals perfectly free; the fits return- 
ing sometimes when least expected, and not easily got the 
better of when you suffer them to take possession for any 
length of time. They come on generally at night, after 
having been in bed a little while; are, longer or shorter 
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according to circumstances, and according to the resistance the 
patient makes. For, independently of every other remedy, 
I must advise to leave the field of battle to the enemy on its 
first appearance; I mean, to get out of bed immediately, 
and sit down in an easy chair in an erect posture. | 

I remember, amongst many other intervals of different 
durations, two in my life of about eighteen months each, 
during which I never remained for more than one 
hour in bed in the night, on account of this trouble- 
some disorder, sitting up the remainder of the night un- 
der the most painful anxiety, which nothing at that time 
could remove, but which was to be endured with a perfect 
resignation. Several remedies were tried to no purpose; 
and the only relief I could procure myself was, every now 
and then, by abstaining for a week or a fortnight from going 
to bed at all. 

I need not tell those, who are experimentally acquainted 
with the nature of this disorder, to what a situation the body 
was reduced under such a long and unceasing affliction: but 
1 must hasten to tell them how [ got the better of the enemy, 
so as, if not to destroy him, at least to blunt his power;. 
for, thank God! I have been now a great many years, by an 
incontrovertible experience, perfectly the master to pre- 
vent a fit of asthma, whenever, by some cause or other, an 
asthmatical disposition has got into the habit of the body, 
and which is, of consequence, itself very soon removed. 
The thing is not new, and, perhaps, I have myself contri- 
buted a good deal to its being better known, though its ef- 
ficacy has not always been admitted. It is nothing more or 
jess than a strong infusion.of coffee. 

I was led to try it in the last of those long asthmatical 
affections mentioned above; however, without much faith 
in the remedy, considering it merely as one of those nos- 
trums which one meets with so frequently in society for every 
disorder. But, to my utmost astonishment, one night, after - 
having for the first time taken a strong infusion going to 
rest, I slept that night as soundly as ever I did in my life, 
without the least touch of asthma whatever. The experiment 
was too beneficial to me not. to try again and again; and 
it has been constantly attended with the same success. I at 
that time got, after a few doses, entirely the better of that 
long asthmatical affection; and, at every recurrence of the 
disorder I have recourse to the panacea, which proves to be 
one to me. | 

My way of taking it, is one or two dishes, as hot as I can 
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possibly bear it, going to bed immediately afterwards: half 
an ounce at least to every cup, which I render palatable 
with sugar and a little cream. 

A long continuance of the use of strong coffee will affect 
the nerves, no doubt; but one good fit of asthma, I am 
satisfied, shatters the nerves much more than many pounds 
of coffee; and, in this instance, of two evils we must, a 
in every other, choose the least. 3 


1800, July. A New CorrESPONDENT. 
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ee 


CIII. Singular Predilection for the Term of Forty Days. 


Mr. URBAN, Wells, Norfolk, Aug. 28. 


THE founders of our legal polity, when they have had oc- 
casion to limit a short interval of time for any particular 
purpose, have shewn a strong predilection for the term of 
JSorty days ; e.g. 

“ Anciently no man was suffered to abide in England 
above forty days, unless he were enrolled in some tithing 
or decennary.” Blackstone’s Comm. I. 114. ' 

‘‘ Vidua maneat in capitali messuagio mariti sui per gza- 
drazinta dies post obitum mariti sui infra quos dies assigne- 
tur ei dos sua.” Mag. Chart. c. VIII. . 

‘< Tl que tient per un fee de service de chivaler covient 
estre ove le roi per 40 jours bien et convenablement array 
pour le guerre.” Litt. 9 95. : 

‘“‘ By privilege of parliament, members of the House of 
Commons are protected from arrest for forty days after 
every prorogation, and forty days before the next appointed 
meeting.” Blackstone’s Comm. I. 165. 

The acts for preventing the introduction of the plague 
direct— that persons coming from infected places must 
remain on ship-board forty days before they be permitted to 
Jand.” , 

Many more instances might be produced; but it will suf- 
fice to observe, that the period we are speaking of is so 
well known in the law as to have acquired a peculiar de- 
nomination, that of guarantine,* a distinction which, I be- 


¥* Blackstone’s Comm. II, 135. 
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lieve, is not bestowed on any other portion of the year ex~ 
cept its usual calendary divisions.* 

The frequent adoption of this precise interval, which 
constitutes no aliquot part of the year, nor is capable of an 
aliquot division into months or weeks, is somewhat extraor- 
‘dinary; yet it would be a little unfair to presume that our 
ancestors, in this instance, were actuated by mere caprice. 
Perhaps it may be no improbable supposition, that their 
preference arose from finding the period in question con- 
nected with some remarkable events in Sacred History; and 
that it is so connected, will appear from the following 
coincidences: 

The diluvial rain lasted forty days. 

The three miraculous fasts of Moses, Elijah, and our 

‘Saviour, lasted each forty days. 

The Christian Lent continues forty days. 

These, it must be confessed, are very striking; and per= 
haps no other arbitrary portion of the year has ever been sa 
highly distinguished. 

Those who are in the habit of reflecting upon the opera- 
tions of the human mind, well know, that although, in a con- 
test of motives, the will ever yields to the stronger, yet 
in matters of indifference, where the judgment is suspended 
an equilibrio, and yet must decide, the most trifling cireum- 
stance, the most remote allusion, is sufficient to turn the 
scale, 


1800, Sept. TELONICUS. 


* The preference of the number 40 is not confined to matters of time only ; 
forty shillings is the qualification of a freeholder at an election; forty shillings 
the limited value for causes in the county-court, the court-baron, é&c. 
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ADAMS, Rev. Dr. 106. 

Adams, George, dedication prefixed to his Essay on the Globes, 92. 

Adams, Parson, 58. 

Addington, Dr. experiment made by, 203. 

Addison, letter from, toa Lady, 8 ;—Letters to Lord Wharton, 110. 

Alberti, Count, condemned to the mines in Idra, 18. 

Alleyn, John, Esq. letter to, 174. 

Antichrist, 49. 

Antiquarian Society, names of the first Fellows, 440. 

Apparitions, remarkable stories of, 45, 47, 447, 495. 

Arbuthnot, Dr. extracts of letters from, 153. 4 

Architecture, an invention in, 249. | 

Army, books recommended to a young officer in the, 176. 

Asthma, cures for, 526. 

Athens, School of, Raphael’s picture of the, 7. 

Atterbury, Bishop, letters from, 54, 101. 

Avarice, in old age, 397. 

Automaton, description of, 385. . 

Ayloffe, Sir Joseph, his description of a picture in Windsor Castle, 
408. 


B. 


Bacon, Montague, Esq. letter from, 57. 
Barbers formerly incorporated with Surgeons, 396. 
Bark, the use of, 462. 
Barnard, William, prosecuted for sending threatening letters to 
the Duke of Marlborough, 322. 
M m3 
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Barretier, the prematnre genius and learning of, 241. 


Bath, cold, method of using it to most advantage, 484. 


Beattie, Dr. his remarks.on second sight, 423. 
Beer, 460. 
Benediction, manner of giving, 80. 


Benson, Auditor, an act of generosity of, 405. 


Bergamot pears recommended for the stone and gravel, 430. 
Birds, on the singing of, 455 ;—directions for preserving, 502. 
Blood, on the discovery of the circulation of the, 342. 
Boerhaave, his recipe for the gout, 293. 

Bonwicke, Rev. , letters to and from, 44, 51. 

Books, method of preserving them from worms, 255. 

Bowyer, Mr. consolatory letter to, from Dean Stanhope, 43. 
ang Dr. his report on Williams’s Tables, 150. 

Brown, Sir Thomas, on vulgar errors, 393. 

Brown, Rev. Littleton, letter to, 119. 


» 


Buchan, Earl of, wddvess to his learned correspondents, 125 ;—— 


letter to, 192. 
Buckingham, the learned tailor of, 264. 
Burney, Dr. his account of a musical prodigy, 435. 
B usby, Dr. letters to, 150. 
Butler, ‘Bishop, letter from, 237. 


:Buxtorh Jedediah, account of, 261. 


C, 


Cesar, remarkable story in his Commentaries, 337. 
Calcutta, sufferings of the persons confined at, 309. 
Campbell, Dr. letter to, 95. 

Cardinals, account of, 368. 

Carlton, Sir Dudley, letter from, 124. 

Carteret, Lord, letters from, to the Earl of Oxford, 52. 
Case and opinion on the execution of Doyle and Valline, 370. 
Cathedral churches, 166. 

Cattle, effects of salt in‘ fattening, 416. 

Chad-pennies, 166. 

Chambers, Ephraim, letters from, 129. 

Character, want of, a common defect, 382. 

Charles I. letters to, from his Queen, Henrietta Maria, 32. 
Charles II. letter from, 188. 

Chess, automaton player at, 386, 

Chickens, manner of hatching them in Egypt, 281. 


Chimneys, smoky, the principal cause of, with a remedy, 516. 


(‘binese manner of laying out gardens, 304. 
Chrysostom, 51. 
Churches, cost of the fifty new, 451. 

Clergy, corporation of the sons of the, 62, 
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Clergyman, advice to a young, 103, 181, 183. 

Coal-pit, sufferings in, 488. 

Coffee, recommended in asthmatic cases, 529. 

Cold bath, 484. 

Cold, on catching, 482. 

Collinson, Mr. Peter, letter to, relative to the Sheep Walks in 
Spain, 351. 

Colson, Professor, letters to, 17. 

Conclave at Rome, account of, 368. 

Confessional, writers in the controversy on, 442. 

Conscious Lovers, observations on that play, 15. 

Contagion, the means of obviating, 466. 

Convict Laws, strictures on, 452. 

Cornbury, Lord, his letter to the Vice*Chancellor of aore. 2, 

Costard, Rev. G. letter from, 71. 

Coventry, the see of, 226 ;—-Peeping Tom of, 226. 

Cowley, letter from, 150. 

Crimp, theatrical, 56. 

Croft, his life of Dr. Young, $8. 

Cromwell, Oliver, letters from, 4, 5. 

Crotch, William, 435. 

Cumming; James, Esq. letter to, 60. 

Cyder, 460. , 


D. 


Daddo, Mr. letter to, 178 ; 179, note. 

Debtor, on the body of, being taken in execution after his death, 
395. 

Derbyshire, sermon in praise of, 420. , 

Diamonds, particulars relative to large ones, 418. 

' Digby, Sir Kenelm, his sympathetic powder, 401. 

Disorders produced by the immoderate use of spirituous liquors, 4564 

Distemper, manner of painting in, 83. 

Dobson, translator of Paradise Lost, 406. 

Deddridge, Dr. letter from, 195 ;—-account of his pty 196. 

Dog, wonderful sagacity of, 30. 

Drams, on drinking, 202, 456. 

Dream, a singular one, and corresponding event, 470. 

Dryden, letters from, 151. 

Durham, on founding a college at, 5. 

Dutens, Rey , letter to, 385. 


E. 


Electrical Harpsichord, 33.4, 

Elphinstone, Mr. J. letter to, 105. 

English Tongue, on the culture and improvement of the, 221. 
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Errors, vulgar, enumeration of, 392 ;—physical, exploded, 404. » 
Evelyn, John, letters from, 221. 

Everard, Mr. letters from, relating to Count Alberti, 18. 
Execution, case and opinion on that of Doyle and Valline, 370. 
Exercise, contrivance for muscular, 331. 


Py, 
Fevers, intermitting, a security against, 462 ;—putrid, a remedy 
for, 524. 
Fire-eating art, 276. 
Fires, on ae 516. 
Fishery, 9 
Fish bones, on swallowing, 449. 
Fleetwood, Gen. letter to, from Oliver Cromwell, 4. 
Flooring, useful method of, 515. 
Foote, letters to and from, 35. 
Forty days, singular predilection for the term of, 530. 
Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, letters from, 174, 192, 229, 425. 
Frauds, history of, 294. 
Free, Rev. Dr. letter from, 162. 


G. 


Game, a provincial dislike to, 469. 

Gaol Distemper, 467. 

Gardens, Chinese manner of laying them out, 304. ' 

Garrat, origin of the Mayor of, 445. | 
Garrick, letters relative to, 17 ;—ludicrous letters to and from, 56. 
Geneva divines, 49. 

Gentoo woman burned with het deceased husband, 428, 

Gout, remedies for, 292, 293, 477. 

Grabe, Dr. 158. 

Gray, strictures on the posthumous works of, 40 ,—letter from, 64. 
Great, on the general application of the word, 384. 

Créstrakvs, Valentine, the Stroker, 431. 

Grey, Dr. R. letter to, 175. 


H, 


Hail-water, unwholesome, 364. 
Hales, Dr. Stephen, letters from, 201, 239 ;—his. copeniteamian to 
keep water and fish sweet, 278 ;—his method of obtaining 


fresh sea-water, 285 ;—his experiments for sweetening ill- 
tasted milk, &c. by Nentiietian., 287. 


Handel, letter relative to, and extract of a letter from, 93. 
Harley, Lord, Jetter to, 158. 

Harpsichord, construction of an electrical one, 334. 
Harrington, Sir John, concerning his dog, 30. 
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Harris, James, Esq. letters from, to Fielding’s Parson Adams, 58. 

Harvey, on his discovery of the circulation of the blood, 342. 

Hastings, Warren, Esq. letter to, 104. 

Hawking, 503. 

Head-ache, lunar, 390. 

Hearne, Thomas, letter from, on the Alexandrian MS. 157. 

Hearne, Rev. , letter from, 115. 

Helvetius, his phanneter of the Pretender, 160. 

Henderson, John, letters from, 167. \ 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, letters of, to Charles I. 32. 

Henry VIII. his interview with Francis I. 408. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, letter to, from Sir Walter Raleigh, 28 ;—~ 
from Sir John Harrington, 30. 

Herbert, Sir Philip, account of the marriage of, 124, 

Herbert, Sir William, letter from, 89. 

Hertford, Countess of, letters from, on the Joss of her son, 12, 13. 

Hildesley, Bishop, letter to, 195 ;—letters from, 199, 205 ;—letter 
concerning, 200 ;—letters to, 201, 204;—his last illness 
and death, 206. : 

Hill, Robert, account of, 264, 

Hoadley, Bishop, letters from, 235. 

Honey recommended in asthmatic and gravelly cases, 526. 

Hoole, translator of Tasso, 105. 

Hope, Rev. C. letter to, 165. 

Hops, not so good as formerly, with a remedy, 478. 

Horne, Bishop, letter to, 115 ;—letters from, 179, 183, 185. 

Howard, John, letters from, 122, 

Howell, James, curious story of, 401. 

Hudibras, edition of, 141. | 

Hughes, Rev. J. letters from, 45. 

Hume, David, letters from, 95, 159 ;—character of his history, 231. 

Hunt, Mr. Nicholas, etter to, 21 3. 

Hurd, Bishop, 64. 


Pe 


James I. Weldon’s Court of, 503, 505. 

James, Dr. patent for his powders, 434. 

Idra, mines of, 18. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, letter relating to, 17 ;—letters from, relative 
to the Lives of the Poets, $4;—letter from, to Rev. 
Wilson, author of the Archeological Dictionary, 91;— bis 
dedication prefixed to Adams’s Treatise on the Globes, 92; — 
letter eyes to the Rev. T. Warton,.96 ;—toa young clergy- 
man, arren Hastings, Esq. 104 ;—to Mr. El- 
phinstone, 105 ;—letter relating to his prayers and medita- 
tions, from Dr. Adams,.106 wiclewnents to and from, on sui- 
cide, 107 ;—letters written for Zachary Williams, 142;— 
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letter from, concerning Robert Levet, 171 ;—-to Dr. Taylor, 
on the death of his wife, 190. 

Jonson, Ben, on Shakespeare’s portrait, 330. 

Ireland, Swift’s character of, 10, 11. 

Italy, pictures in, 7. 


K. 


Kempett, a great mechanic, 386. 

King’s Bench, trial in the court of, 21. 
Kingston, Duchess of, letters to and from, 37. 
kKennicott, Dr. letter from, 178. 


hi 


Lancaster, Rev. Dr. Nathaniel, letters from, 76. 

Languages, method of learning, 244. 

Lauderdale, Lord, letter from, 189. 

Learned, Works of the, 76. 

Leland, Dr. John, letter from, 204. 

Lenthall, Speaker, letter to, from O. Cromwell, 5. 

Letters, threatening, sent to the Duke of Marlborough, 322. 

Lever, Sir Ashton, his directions for preserving birds, &c. 502. 

Levet, Robert, 171. 

Lichfield, Cathedral of, on repairing, 165 ;—account of the see and 
bishops of, 227. 

Live flesh, feasting on, 514. 

Lives of the Potts, lethets relating to, 84. 

Locke, John, letter from, 219: 

Loft, Capel, Esq. letter to, on the subject of prisons, 465. 

Longevity, particular studies favourable to, 476. 

Longitude, letters concerning the discovery of, 142. 

Ludwig, John, account of, 269, 

Lunar head-ache, 390. 

Lungs, the swimming of, no certain sign of a child being barn 
alive, 404. 

Lyon, William, wonderful memory of, 250. 


M. 


Maddock, Dr. letter to, 63. 
Marble, method of staining, 247. 
Marlborough, 5 nara Duchess ie letter from, 208. 


Marmor D hecan a9. 

Marriages, on early, 174. 

Marriages at Court, the celebration of, 124. 
Martens, against shooung, 4.94, 
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Mary, Queen of Scots, 60. 

Matrimony, letter to a young lady on the eve of, 97. 

Meat, on salting, 450. 

Medals, method of taking impressions from, 388. 

Memory, extraordinary instance of, 250. 

Mew, Bishop, singular circumstance of his death, 407. 

Milk, distillation ofa spirituous liquor from, iy 

Milles, Dean, letter to, 79. 

Milten, on his portrait, 42. 

Mine-kneckers, 215. 

Montague, anecdote of the Duke of, 288. 

Monument, expense of building, 452. 

Moore, Archbishop, letter to, 162. 

Morris, Lewis, Esq. letter from, 215. 

Murder, remarkable trial for, 345 ;—discovery of, 472. 

Music, the effect of, on the nerves, "455: ;—the Profession of, favour- 
able to longevity, 476. 

Musical Prodigy, 435. 

Musk, the effect of, in curing the gout in the stomach, 292. 

Mustard recommended in asthmatic cases, 528. 


N. 


Natural History, vulgar errors in, 393. 

Needs, John, foretels the death of himself, and others, 407. 

Nerves, the effect of music on the, 455. 

Neve, Dr. Timothy, letter of, 119. 

Newcombe, Rev. Thomas, letter to, 218. 

Newspapers, the progressive inteoducticn of, 506.;—number of, 
508, note. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, Latin letter from, 63. 

Newton, Bishop, letter from, 172. 

Nichols, John, letter to, from Dr. Johnson, 84. 

Northesk, Earl of, letters to, on the marriage of his daughter, 188. 

Norwich, the learned tailor of, 266. 

Noses, the operation of putting on new ones, 510. 


O. 


Oil, rough water calmed by, 4345; externally applied in the gout, 
ATT. 

Orford, Earl of, letters from, 230. 

Ormond, Duke of, to his son, 14. 

Oxford, Earl of, letter from, 141. 

Oxford, Lord Cornbury’s letter to the Vice- | rahe ep of, 24;— 
stained marble at, 248. 
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Pagitt, Justinian, letter from, 21. 
Parnassus, Raphael’s picture of, 6. 
Parson Adams, 53. 
Partridge, the abnacar-walker. letter from, 94. 
Patents, Lord Mansfield’s opinion on, 433. 
Pegge, Rev. S. letter from, 165. 
Peeping Tom, 226. 
Penn, Springett, letter to, 100. 
Pentecostals, 166. 
Percival, Dr. letter from, on the subject of prisons, 465. 
Percy, Rev. Dr. 104. 
Peterborough, Literary Society at, 119. 
Phillips, his Life of Cardinal Pole, 186. 
Philosophy, Rustic, 335. 
Physical error exploded, 4.04. 
Picture, description of one, in Windsor Castle, 408. 
Pictures, description of two ancient, 79. 
Pillory, 300. ~ 
Pins, on swallowing, 449. 
Plague, 467. 
Plants, male and female, 479. 
Plot, remarkable anecdote from his History of Oxfordshire, 338. 
Poetry, History of English, 64. 
Poets, Johnson’s Lives of the, 84. 
Poor, education of the, 118. 
, the Industrious, proposal for lending small sums to, 497. 
Pope, proceedings on the election of a, 368. 
Pope, letter from, 140. 
Powder, sympathetic, wonderful effects of, 401. 
Powell, the fire-eater, 276. | 
‘Pownall, Governor, letters to, 230. 
Prayer, Forms of, 50. 
Predictions, extraordinary, 407. 

—, enthusiastic, the absurdity of, 283. 
Premises, that word improperly applied, 511. 
Pretender, on his being in London, 159. 
Priestley, Dr. letters to, 167. i 
Pringle, Sir John, letter to, 159. 
Prior, letters to and from, 545; 153. 
Prisons, on the ventilation of, 464. 
Prophecies, 172. 
Proverbial saying explained, 336. 
Putrid fevers, remedy for, 524. 
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Quadrille, explanation of the terms in the game of, 44.5, 
Quebec, anecdotes of two officers who fell before, 336. 


Raikes, Mr. institutor of Sunday Schools, 118. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, letter from, to Prince Henry, ~ 
Registers, parish, observations on, 365. 

Revelation, on the interpretation of, 172. 
Rheumatism, the famous American receipt for, op ; 
Richardson, Mr. S. letter from, 200. 

Robertson, Dr. William, 61. 

Robinson, Jacob, letters to, 76. 

Rocks, artificial, 306. 

Rogers, Charles, Esq. letter from, 79. 

Rome, pictures at, 6. 

Rush, Dr. Benjamin, on the effects of spirituous } liquors, 456. 
Rustic Philosophy, 335. 


S. 


Salt, effects of, in fattening cattle, 416 ;—scurvy occasioned by, 
519. 

Savage, Richard, letters from, 154. 

Scald, cold water recommended for, 500. 

Schools, Sunday, 115. 

Scott, Dr. letter to, 205. 

Scurlocke, Mrs. Mary, letters to, 127. 

Scurvy, on the causes of, 203, 519. 

Sea-water, method of making it fresh, 285. 

Second sight, remarks on, 423. 

Sermon in praise of Derbyshire, 420. 

Sevigné, Madam, her letters, 136. 

Seward, Rev. Thomas, Latin letter from, 225. 

Shakespeare, the unlikeness of his busts, 329 ;—Ben Jor onson’s verses 
on his portrait, 330. 

Shame, public, ill effects of, 300. 

Sheep and sheep walks in Spain, account of, 351. 

Sherlock, Bp. letter from, 175. 

Sidney, Algernon, letter from, 1. 

Sight, observations of a youth who had just recovered it, 512. 

Smoky chimneys, principal cause of, 516. 

Society, account of a literary, 119. 

Spain, of the climate in, 354;—soil of the mountains in, 
Soe. 

Spearing, Lieut. George, his sufferings in a coal pit, 488. 
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Spirits, Henderson’s opinion concerning, 169. 

Spirituous liquors, inquiry into the effects of, 456. 

Stanhope, Dean, letters from, 43, 181. 

Star-chamber, cases in the, 22. 

Statue, on erecting one to the memory of Mr. Howard, 122. 

Stedman, Col. letter to his son, 187. 

Steele, Sir Richard, letter to, on the Conscious Lovers, 15 ;—letter 
from, 127. 

Stone-mouldings worked with planes, 249. 

Strange, Sir Robert, letter from, 6. 

Stuart, Dr. letter from, 60. 

Stukeley, Dr. on the Gout, 477. 

Suicide, letters on, 107. 

Sunday Schools at Canterbury, 115; ;—good effects of them, 118. 

Suppers, ill effects of, 483. 

Surgeons formerly incorporated with Barbers, 396. 

Swallows, against shooting, 494. 

Swift, ictices trom, 0, 200, 212. 

Swimming, useful hints for, 425. 

Sympathetic powder, wonderful effects of, 401. 


i's 

Talbot, Miss, to a new-born child, 26, 
Tar-water, 204. 

Tea, 462. 

Temperance in diet, good effects of, 483. 
Testimony, human, the uncertainty of, 255, 345. 
Thumb, the biting of, a token of disdain, 21, 
Tillotson, Archbishop, letter from, 213. 

Timber, method of increasing the strength Mi, 25. 
Toads fond’ in stones, 290. 

Tontines, origin of, 481. 

Tragedy, on the language, &c. of, 71. 

‘Turner, Rev. R. letters from, 44. 

Twysden, Dr. letter to, 21. 


¥ 4 


Ventilation, the effects of, in sweetening milk, and water, 287 ;—of 
prisons, 464. 

Vertue, George, letter from, concerning Milton’s portrait, 42. 

Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, Lord Cornbury’s letter to, 24. “ 

Vinegar, on correcting spirituous liquors with, 281 ;—with water, 
461. 

Vulgar errors, enumeration of, 392, 
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W. 


Wake, FE. letters from, 62. 

Walmesley, Mr. Gilbert, letters from, 17. 

Walpole, Sir R. defence of, 231 ;—letters to, 234. 

Wanley, Mr. letter to, 55. 

Warton, Rev. T. letters to, 64, 96. 

Wasp, remedy for the sting of, in the throat, 366. 

Water, experiments for preserving it sweet, 278, 287 ;—for puri- 
fying it, 450. 

Water-pipes, method of preventing them from freezing, 300. 

Weldon, Sir Anthony, 503, 505. 

Wens, a cure for, 525. 

West, Richard, Esq. 66. 

West, Mrs. letter to, on the education of her son, 67. 

Wesley, Rev. S. letters to, 140. 

Westleys, Charles and Samuel, their early proficiency in music, 439. 

Wharton, Lord, letters to, 110. 

Wheeler, Rev. Dr. 104. 

Whiston, Professor, 45. 

Whitsun-farthings, 166. 

Wild, Henry, account of, 266. 

Williams, John, Esq. letter from, 66. 

, AREY , letter to,, 57. 

, Zachary, letters from, 142. 

Wilson. Rev. W. letter to, 91. 

Windar, Rev. , letter to, 209, 212, 

Windsor Castle, description of a picture in, 408, 

Wine, 460. 

Winwood, Mr. ietter to, 124. 

Woide, Dr. 158. 

Wolfe, General, letter from, 176. 

Wood's halfpence, 10. 

Woodstock, curious story concerning the king’s house at, 338, 

Wren, Sir Christopher, churches built by, in London, 451. 
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Yeast, the efficacy of, in putrid fevers, 524. 
Young, Dr. letters from, 138, 218 ;—life of, 88. 
Young, Wm. letter to, 58. 
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